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IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 


Every  one  knows  that  America  is 
the  land  of  bold  experiments,  of  rapid 
developments,  of  sudden  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  Fewer  people  are 
aware  how  these  qualities  mark  the 
recent  astonishing  growth  of  the 
higher  education  in  the  central  and 
eastern  states.  Mark  Tapley’s  sar¬ 
castic  observation,  “The  soil  being 
very  fruitful,  public  institutions  grow 
spontaneous,”  is  really  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
aggeration.  It  may  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  record  a  few  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  I  received  from  a 
brief  visit  to  a  number  of  American 
universities  in  April  and  May  last. 

Spoiled  children  of  fate,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  little  accustomed  to  feeling 
impulses  which  they  are  unable  to 
indulge.  And  so  the  desire  of  uni¬ 
versity  education,  which  is  widely 
spread,  and  which  dominates  both 
sexes,  has  given  rise  to  a  marvellous 
abundance  of  colleges.  The  degfree- 
giving  bodies  in  the  United  States 
may  be  numbered  by  hundreds. 
Many  of  the  new  universities  have 
arisen  from  the  gifts  and  bequests  of 
wealthy  benefactors,  a  class  abound¬ 
ing  in  America.  Some  were  instituted 


by  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
states.  It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  benefac¬ 
tor,  or  those  created  by  the  not  always 
enlightened  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
tures,  are  the  least  onerous.  In  both 
ways  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
colleges  have  been  to  some  degree 
curbed.  Co-education  of  men  and 
women,  for  example,  has  in  some 
cases  been  forced  on  the  teachers  of 
universities  by  the  external  pressure 
of  those  wlio  have  had  no  experience 
in  higher  education.  Of  course,  many 
of  the  new  institutions  are  at  a  low 
level.  But  everywhere  the  standard 
is  rapidly  rising.  The  University  of 
Chicago,  which  has  arisen  since  the 
World’s  Fair  was  held  in  that  city, 
has  drawn  together  a  very  able  teach¬ 
ing  staff  and  thousands  of  students, 
and  already  possesses  a  series  of  great 
buildings  which  form  a  very  stately 
whole.  Other  northern  universities, 
such  as  that  of  Wisconsin  and  that  of 
Evanston,  have  increased  tenfold  in  a 
generation.  But  the  older  universities 
of  the  east.  Harvard  and  Yale  and 
Princeton,  still  attract  the  ablest  and 
most  ambitious  men;  and  in  these 
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the  tendency  is  rather  to  raise  the 
level  of  study  than  merely  to  increase 
the  number  of  students. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
gradual  spread  of  what  is  known  in 
America  as  graduate  study,  hhs  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  character  of  the 
universities.  The  older  American  col¬ 
leges  imported  from  England  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  course  of  undergraduate 
study  in  certain  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  leading  up  to  the  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree.  Until  recently,  the  students 
who  desired  to  go  beyond  the  some¬ 
what  narrow  limit  thus  set,  betook 
themselves  to  Germany.  At  Berlin  or 
Heidelberg  or  Leipzig  they  pursued 
their  course,  and  returned  to  America 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  and  a  certain  contempt  for  all 
learning  that  was  not  German.  With¬ 
in  a  few  years,  the  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  students  at  Berlin  has  fallen  to 
half  what  it  was.  The  reason  is  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  carry  almost  all 
studies  much  further  without  leaving 
America.  This  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  Influence  of  one  university,  that 
which  is  named  after  Johns  Hopkins 
at  Baltimore.  The  philosophical  fac¬ 
ulty  of  this  institution  was  organized 
in  187G;  and  from  the  flrst  it  has  been 
ambitious  to  give  the  highest  teaching 
in  languages,  history,  and  science, 
rather  than  to  attract  numbers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  statement,  there 
were  at  the  university  flve  hundred 
and  twenty  students,  of  whom  only 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  were  un¬ 
dergraduates,  the  rest  mostly  gradu¬ 
ates  reading  special  subjects  for  their 
own  progress,  or  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  organization  of  more  advanced 
study  was  taken  up  by  other  universi¬ 
ties.  Special  libraries  and  apparatus 
of  all  kinds  were  procured,  and  the 
Seminar  became  a  regular  part  of  uni¬ 
versity  organization.  According  to  re¬ 
cent  statements,  there  are  at  Yale 


1,783  undergraduates,  and  729  gradu¬ 
ate  and  professional  students;  at  Har¬ 
vard  the  number  of  graduate  students 
in  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences 
alone  is  287.  And  as  the  number  of 
teachers  at  Harvard,  404,  is  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  the  number  at  any 
English  university,  as  well  as  more 
evenly  distributed  over  various 
studies,  graduate  students  in  that  uni¬ 
versity  are  not  likely  to  suffer  for 
want  of  special  Instruction.  The  new 
University  of  Chicago  claims  to  have 
an  even  larger  number  of  graduate 
students  than  Yale  and  Harvard, 
though  probably  the  degree  which 
some  of  them  have  taken  in  the  less 
developed  colleges  of  the  west  is  not 
of  great  value. 

The  sudden  rise  of  graduate  study, 
taken  up  not  merely  by  young  lawyers 
or  students  of  medicine  or  divinity, 
but  also  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
arts  and  sciences,  shows  the  immense 
vitality  of  learning  in  America.  It 
can  be  no  common  force  which  makes 
men  in  hundreds  postpone  by  three 
years  or  so  their  entrance  into  active 
life,  and  devote  themselves  to  careful 
investigation  of  some  particular  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  fleld  of  science  or  history, 
or  letters.  The  individual  is  driven 
to  this  course  because  he  knows  that 
unless  he  does  some  good  advanced 
work  he  will  have  no  chance  of  ap¬ 
pointment  to  any  college  post.  And 
the  attitude  of  the  university  world 
is  determined  by  the  conviction  that 
unless  a  man  has  studied  his  subject 
seriously  and  become  used  to  working 
at  flrst  hand,  he  is  not  really  an  edu¬ 
cated  man,  nor  fltted  to  educate 
others. 

The  graduate  course  naturally  ends 
in  the  production  of  a  dissertation  in 
which  some  group  of  facts  is  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  or  some  new  his¬ 
torical  or  philosophical  view  set  fortl). 
There  is  nothing  on  which  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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more  pride  themselves  than  on  the  dis¬ 
sertations  which  have  been  produced 
by  the  graduate  students.  They  range 
over  all  fields,  classical,  oriental,  phys¬ 
ical,  biologic,  and  represent  a  vast 
amount  of  steady  work.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  value  of  doctoral  theses 
is  curiously  underrated.  Many  of 
them,  both  in  Germany  and  America, 
are  slight,  and  many  are  perverse.  But 
it  is  most  unfair  to  judge  them  merely 
in  the  light  of  additions  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge.  Their  great  value  is  to 
those  who  produce  them.  Until  a  man 
has  grappled  individually  with  some 
serious  scientific  or  historic  problem, 
he  can  have  no  experience  in  the  use 
of  authorities,  in  the  weighing  of  evi¬ 
dence,  or  in  the  methods  of  research. 
And  such  experience  is  the  basis  of 
higher  education  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Without  it  a  man  is  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  judging  of  the  tendencies 
of  modem  thought,  or  of  appreciating 
the  Intellectual  atmosphere  which  we 
have  to  breathe. 

Americans  are  quite  ready  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  a  course  of  education  thus 
dominated  by  love  of  knowledge  and 
the  encouragement  of  research  has  its 
drawbacks.  Students  are  seldom 
suflSclently  trained  in  the  use  of  their 
own  language;  their  education  is  far 
more  effective  on  the  scientific  than  on 
the  literary  side.  In  some  cases  they 
acquire  the  vices  of  the  specialist,  and 
by  confining  themselves  to  too  narrow 
a  field  become  myopic  as  regards  the 
great  world.  But  a  perfect  system  of 
education  has  yet  to  be  discovered; 
and  to  Englishmen  it  should  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  study  a  kind  of  education  of 
which  the  faults  are  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  our  own. 

It  is  natural  that  the  great  spread  of 
higher  education  in  America  should 
have  made  the  stay  at  German  univer¬ 
sities  less  imperative  and  less  usual. 
Nevertheless,  the  newness  of  every¬ 
thing  in  America,  and  the  abnormality 


of  social  conditions  there,  has  natu¬ 
rally  caused  every  real  student  to 
look  beyond  his  own  country  to  the 
older  civilization  of  Europe  for  many 
things.  The  ablest  men  still  make 
some  stay  in  Germany.  France  has 
of  late  made  an  effort  to  attract 
American  students  to  Paris,  by 
adapting  the  university  curriculum  to 
their  needs.  Both  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  have  introduced  into  their 
scheme  new  degrees,  those  of  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Letters  and  Bachelor  of  Science, 
to  be  conferred  on  graduates  of  for¬ 
eign  universities  who  pursue  some 
definite  course  of  study  in  England. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  half  measure, 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  much  effect. 
The  new  degrees  are  not  understood 
in  America,  where,  as  in  Germany, 
higher  study  leads  direct  to  the  doc¬ 
torate.  And  besides,  what  American 
graduate  students  need  is  advanced 
lectures  and  the  Seminar,  where  they 
can  rub  shoulders  with  other  students 
and  be  personally  stimulated  by  the 
professor  or  teacher.  It  is  not  mere 
advice  as  to  books  and  reading  they 
want,  but  personal  contact  with  the 
master.  This  they  have  at  home,  and 
in  Germany.  English  professors  are 
often  either  occupied  with  trying  to 
lecture  down  to  the  undergraduate,  or 
else  engaged  in  their  own  work,  and 
accustomed  to  regard  teaching  as  an 
interruption.  Unless  we  supplement 
the  offer  of  degrees  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  more  advanced  study,  the 
only  men  who  are  likely  to  come  to  us 
from  America  are  those  who  come  for 
social  rather  than  educational  pur¬ 
poses. 

At  Boston,  on  the  Queen’s  birthday, 
I  dined  with  a  society  consisting  of 
Canadians  working  as  Instructors  or 
as  graduate  students  at  Harvard.  In 
number  they  were  about  forty,  a  very 
strong  and  promising  set  of  men,  who 
were  all  English  subjects,  yet  who 
looked  to  Boston  as  the  metropolis  of 
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education.  When  I  expressed  an 
earnest  wish  that  hereafter  Canadian 
graduates  might  sometimes  complete 
their  studies  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  rather  than  on  New  England 
soil,  my  words  were  cheered  to  the 
echo.  To  scarcely  any  of  those  young 
men,  probably,  had  a  graduate  course 
in  England  suggested  itself  as  a  pos¬ 
sibility.  Yet  in  these  days,  when  Eng¬ 
land  and  her  colonies  are  drawing 
nearer  together,  ought  they  not  also  to 
associate  in  university  study?  Is  not 
the  comparative  isolation  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  a  deplorable  derelic¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  which  the  universities 
owe  to  the  empire?  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  many  young  Australians 
and  Canadians  can  come  to  us  for  the 
regular  undergraduate  course.  But 
we  might  easily,  if  we  chose,  attract 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  colonial 
graduates  for  a  briefer  term  of  study. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  this  cannot  be 
done,  save  by  some  trouble  and  some 
changes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  graduate  study  can  merely  be 
fitted  on  to  our  existing  scheme. 

The  best  hope  of  those  who  would 
fain  see  Oxford  and  Cambridge  adopt 
imperial  responsibilities,  lies  in  the 
observation  of  history.  Thirty  years 
ago,  university  reformers  like  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  and  Mark  Pattison 
thought  that  the  State  would  step  in 
to  control  the  higher  education  of 
England;  that  the  universities  had  no 
power  of  expansion.  But  since  those 
days  we  have  learned  another  lesson. 
The  two  universities  have  worked  out 
a  vast  scheme  for  the  examination  of 
schools;  they  have  carried  university 
extension  into  all  the  large  towns  of 
England;  they  have  partially  taken 
charge  (too  rashly,  I  fear)  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  women.  In  quite  recent 
days  they  have  captured  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  Civil  Service  of  England 
and  India.  At  present  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  they  will  proceed 


further  with  this  expansion  or 
whether  they  will  prefer  to  become 
fashionable  finishing  schools  for  the 
well-to-do  classes.  In  face  of  the 
new  universities  of  the  north  and 
west,  and  the  promised  teaching  uni¬ 
versity  in  London,  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  must  either  go  forward  or  else 
fall  behind. 

I  found  it  to  be  in  America  the  uni¬ 
versal  opinion  that  if  the  English  uni¬ 
versities  organized  graduate  courses, 
and  awarded  the  doctorate  at  the  end 
of  them,  there  would  be  a  fiow  to  Eng¬ 
land  of  young  graduates  from  the 
United  States  and  the  English  colo¬ 
nies.  The  opportunity  is  unquestion, 
ably  present;  it  is  for  us  either  to  use 
or  to  neglect  it.  Of  course  the  first  duty 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  to  Eng¬ 
land;  but  only  Little  Englanders 
would  underrate  the  advantages  of  a 
closer  federation  of  English-speaking 
universities.  At  the  present  time. 
Harvard  exercises  great  infiuence 
throughout  the  north  and  west  of 
America  by  sheer  intellectual  force; 
it  seems  not  impossible  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  might,  if  they  chose, 
become  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  of  the  empire. 

While  in  this  particular  matter  a 
visit  to  America  suggests  that  changes 
are  advisable  in  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  would  be  an  unworthy  son 
of  the  English  universities  who  did 
not  recognize  that  in  many  things  we 
are  the  better  off.  When  highly  edu¬ 
cated  Americans  visit  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  they  generally  urge  us  not  to 
change,  but  to  preserve  our  peculiar 
institutions.  Our  ancient  buildings, 
our  noble  colleges,  our  close  ties  to 
the  past,  our  liberty  in  the  present, 
appear  more  admirable  than  ever 
when  we  come  straight  from  a  land  of 
novelties  and  experiments.  In  many 
things  we  inherit  good  working  com¬ 
promises  which  newly  founded  uni¬ 
versities  could  not  accept,  but  which 
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It  would  be  very  doubtful  wisdom  to 
give  up.  Especially  this  is  true  of  the 
attitude  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
towards  religion.  The  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Tests  removed  all  marked 
unfairness  to  those  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Establishment,  but 
did  not  produce  a  theoretic  equality 
among  the  adherents  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church.  And 
as  the  great  majority  of  graduates 
who  belong  to  any  religious  body  are 
Episcopalians,  a  good  working  com¬ 
promise  is  secured. 

In  America  the  religious  conditions 
are  quite  different  For  many  years 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  particular 
religious  bodies  have  been  dying  down 
into  a  general  level  of  broad  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christianity.  Hence,  though  most 
American  universities  have  been 
founded  in  the  interests  of  this  or  that 
religious  body,  it  has  been  possible  at 
nearly  all  to  arrange  religious  ser¬ 
vices  which  are  acceptable  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  students.  Of  the  older 
foundations  Yale  is  Congregational, 
Princeton  is  Presbyterian;  of  the 
newer,  Chicago  is  Baptist,  Evanston 
Wesleyan,  and  so  forth.  And  in  such 
cases  some  attendance  at  divine  ser¬ 
vice  is  required  of  students.  But  the 
services  are  such  as  could  scarcely 
raise  scruples  in  any  one  professing 
Christianity.  Anything  like  religious 
persecution  is  quite  foreign  to  Ameri¬ 
can  ideas.  So  every  one  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  except  the  president,  is  usu¬ 
ally  free  to  hold  any  religious  views 
he  pleases.  Christian  associations  ex¬ 
ist  at  all  universities;  they  are  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  authorities,  and  largely 
used  by  the  students. 

Thus  an  undenominational  Christi¬ 
anity  furnishes  in  America  a  working 
religious  compromise.  Just  as  the  An¬ 
glican  Church,  with  Its  traditional 
moderation,  does  among  ourselves. 
The  alternative  is  secularism,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 


newer  universities,  but  which  does 
not  suit  the  genius  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  A  recrudescence  of  doc¬ 
trinal  Intolerance  might  force  the  sec¬ 
ularist  solution  on  the  universities  of 
either  England  or  America;  but  in 
America  matters  seem  to  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  of  fairly  stable  equilibrium. 

Another  matter  in  which  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  American  universities  leads 
only  to  a  frank  recognition  of  their 
necessary  divergence  from  ours,  is 
their  government.  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  are,  perhaps,  the  most  complete 
democracies  in  existence.  The  Con¬ 
gregation  at  Oxford  and  the  Senate* 
at  Cambridge,  comprising  all  the  resi¬ 
dent  teachers,  have  a  power  which  is 
almost  unlimited  in  matters  of  finance, 
of  organization  and  of  ordinance. 
They  can  do  almost  anything  except 
where  restrained  by  the  wills  of  the 
deceased  benefactors.  In  American 
universities  power  is  less  evenly  di¬ 
vided.  Some  matters  are  decided  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  faculty.  In 
each  university  there  is  an  external 
board  of  trustees  or  overseers,  to 
which  grave  questions  are  referred. 
The  head  professor  In  each  particular 
branch  of  study  exercises  over  his 
subordinates  an  authority  which  is  ex¬ 
tensive.  And  the  president  is  often 
the  real  repository  of  power  in  the  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  the  most  marked 
feature  of  American  life,  whether  po¬ 
litical,  commercial,  or  educational, 
that  power  In  every  institution  seems 
to  gravitate  into  the  hands  of  one 
man.  Everyone  knows  that  in  an¬ 
cient  days  democracy  led  to  tyran¬ 
ny.  In  America  democracy  has  led 
to  the  rule  of  the  6os«,  who  is  a  tyrant 
of  a  kind,  basing  his  authority,  not  on 
an  armed  guard,  but  on  the  power  of 
the  purse  and  on  superior  knowledge 
and  skill.  By  their  presidents  unl- 

1  The  Senate  at  Cambridge  includes  also  non-  resi- 
dent  Masters  of  Arts ;  but  these  seldom  come  up  to 
vote. 
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versities  are  made  or  unmade,  and  as 
long  as  the  institution  is  prosperous 
<which  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  in 
America),  the  president  can  ordinariiy 
carry  out  his  will  as  regards  the  di¬ 
rection  of  study,  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  matters 
of  finance  and  organization.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  merely  a  chairman  who  gives 
a  casting  vote;  the  president  of  an 
American  university,  like  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  Washington  or  the  president 
of  a  railway  company,  is  a  real  ruler, 
who  can  make  peace  or  war,  and  ap¬ 
point  those  of  whom  he  approves  to 
almost  any  position  of  infiuence.  In 
warfare,  as  Macaulay  so  clearly 
showed,  a  second-rate  general  can  bet¬ 
ter  conduct  a  campaign  than  the 
wisest  consulting  board.  And  as  the 
fierce  competition  of  the  modem 
world  is  a  perpetual  warfare,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  boss  system  is  very 
well  adapted  to  secure  success  in  all 
fields  of  activity.  The  clumsy  ma¬ 
chinery  of  English  universities  could 
not  work  for  a  year  apart  from  the  re¬ 
straints  of  tradition  and  the  presence 
of  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  concilia¬ 
tion.  It  possesses  no  means  whatever 
for  restraining  an  energetic  and  de¬ 
termined  minority.  But  an  American 
university,  like  an  American  railroad, 
can  fight  and  make  terms,  can  emsh 
foes  and  develop  rapidly  in  any  neces¬ 
sary  direction.  However,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men  will  be  more  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  advantage  which 
American  universities  thus  possess, 
than  to  try  to  acquire  it  themselves. 

In  the  matter  of  university  educa¬ 
tion  for  women,  the  experience  of 
America  should  be  especially  valu¬ 
able.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  reasons, 
the  desire  of  higher  education  has 
spread  like  wildfire  among  American 
women.  In  the  roomy  west,  where 
careers  of  all  sorts  abound,  and  where 
the  imperative  calls  of  practical  life 


can  scarcely  be  resisted  by  any  man 
of  energy,  there  is  a  great  field  open 
to  educated  women.  The  Bar,  the 
Church,  medicine,  and  other  profes¬ 
sions  are  open  to  them;  and,  in  fact, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  walk 
in  life  quite  safe  from  their  intrusion. 
Never,  since  the  matriarchal  scheme 
of  society  fell  into  decay,  had  women 
such  a  field  for  their  energies. 

A  very  badly  paid  profession  in 
America  is  that  of  the  teacher.  And 
in  all  countries  the  life  of  the  teacher 
is  full  of  drudgery.  Thus  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States  men  of  ability  have 
seldom  become  schoolmasters,  while 
women  have  crowded  into  the  pursuit 
If  we  except  a  few  such  cities  as  Bos¬ 
ton,  we  shall  find  the  schools  of 
America,  from  the  smallest  prepara¬ 
tory  academies  to  the  high  schools, 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  women.  In 
some  states  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  are  women.  At  Chicago,  in 
1892,  the  number  of  male  teachers  was 
219,  the  number  of  female  teachers 
was  3081.  In  all  schools,  excepting  in 
certain  parts  of  the  east  and  south, 
boys  and  girls  are  commonly  taught 
together  up  to  the  university  age. 
And  the  number  of  girls  in  the  higher 
classes  of  these  schools  exceeds  the 
number  of  boys  almost  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  two  to  one. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  a  new  country,  and  so  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  what  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  in  Europe,  it  would  seem 
quite  natural  that  boys  and  girls  who 
had  been  educated  together  up  to 
eighteen,  should  go  on  together  to  the 
universities.  If  Eton  and  Harrow 
were  mixed  schools,  mainly  taught  by 
women,  it  would  seem  strange  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  claim 
to  belong  to  one  sex  only.  Yet  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  co-educating  uni¬ 
versity  in  America  meets  with  obsti¬ 
nate  opposition. 
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The  universities  founded  by  the 
states  of  central  and  western  America, 
such  as  those  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  California,  admit  women  and  men 
as  students  on  the  same  terms.  But 
the  older  universities  of  the  east,  such 
as  Harvard  and  Princeton,  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  women  to  full  membership,  and 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  mixing  of 
the  sexes  in  undergraduate  classes. 
And  of  late  years  there  have  arises 
in  the  New  England  states  several 
large  women’s  colleges  —  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Smith— 
which  educate  women  separately. 

Any  one  can  study  in  America  the 
two  sets  of  institutions,  the  co-edu- 
cating  university,  and  the  university 
meant  for  one  sex  only,  as  they  exist 
side  by  side.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  however,  that  the  admission 
of  women  as  ordinary  students  of  a 
university  settles  the  problem  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  Of  course, 
they  would  be  eligible  for  all  fellow¬ 
ships  and  prizes:  that  goes  without 
saying.  But  there  remains  a  further 
question,  how  far  they  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  teaching  staff  and  the 
governing  council.  When  I  reached 
the  University  of  Michigan,  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  that,  although 
co-education  had  been  the  rule  there 
since  1870,  yet  the  woman  question 
was  still  a  burning  one.  I  commend 
this  fact  to  the  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  women  at  Michi¬ 
gan  are  dissatisfied  that  they  are  not 
more  largely  represented  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  and  there  is  the  old  demand 
for  justice  and  equality.  If  only  nat¬ 
ure  had  abstained  from  original  in¬ 
justice  and  Instituted  equality  when 
the  female  sex  was  organized,  these 
questions  might  have  admitted  of  a 
readier  solution. 

My  own  inquiries,  which  were,  I 
fear,  persistent  and  detailed,  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  future  is  not  with 
the  mixed  universities.  Among  the 


professors  in  such  universities  there 
is  widely  spread  a  deep  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  system.  They 
complain  that  the  mixed  classes  want 
homogeneity  and  vitality.  And  in  the 
classes  themselves  a  curious  drift  may 
be  observed,  a  few  men  or  women  in 
a  class  mainly  composed  of  the  other 
sex  tending  to  become  fewer  or  dis¬ 
appear.  And  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  fellow-students  of  op¬ 
posite  sexes  should  either  become  hos¬ 
tile  or  else  too  intimate.  Either  the 
men  will  regard  the  women  as  un- 
sexed  rivals,  or  else  they  will  waste 
time  in  running  after  them.  The  one 
extreme  prevails  at  Cornell,  where 
men  and  women  meet  only  in  ciass, 
and  scarcely  speak  to  one  another;  the 
other  extreme  prevails  at  Chicago, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  wander 
about  in  pairs.  It  is  worth  observing 
in  this  connection  that  mixed  educa¬ 
tion  is  thirty  years  old  at  Cornell,  and 
quite  new  at  Chicago,  so  that  in  this 
matter  experience  does  not  remove 
difilculties.  A  sceptic  might  doubt 
whether  much  of  feminine  society 
would  help  to  bring  the  college  career 
to  a  satisfactory  end.  Grave  scandals, 
one  must  allow,  appear  to  be  almost 
impossible  in  America,  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  boat-race  week  in  our  English 
universities  seems  to  show  that 
philandering  and  study  are  not  com¬ 
patible. 

In  1893  Dr.  Angell,  President  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  was  gravely 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  rise  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  to  men  in  his  univer¬ 
sity;  but  in  five  years  the  tide  has 
turned,  and  the  proportion  of  women 
has  somewhat  diminished.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  number  of  girls  in  the  fe¬ 
male  colleges  has  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  And  public  schools  for 
boys  only,  on  the  English  plan,  are 
very  successfully  Invading  the  eastern 
states.  There  are  Indications  that  the 
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positioD  of  American  women,  which 
has  hitherto  been  quite  abnormal,  will 
by  degrees  approach  that  of  women  in 
the  old  world.  It  does  not  appear  to 
a  visitor  that  even  now  girls  in  New 
England  are  entirely  free  from  the 
rule  of  convention. 

One  or  two  of  the  institutions  which 
I  found  existing  among  American 
students  seem  to  deserve  attention. 
First,  a  custom  which  has,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  parallel  in  England.  The 
art  of  debate,  which  has  always  been 
much  encouraged  and  practised  in 
America,  has  been  completely  organ¬ 
ized  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Teams  are  selected  in  each  college 
for  a  debating  tussle.  Just  as  for  a 
rowing  match  or  a  football  contest. 
The  teams  of  rival  colleges  meet  on 
the  platform  of  some  large  hall.  A 
political  or  social  subject  which  offers 
good  scope  for  argument,  has  already 
been  selected;  one  side  is  assigned  by 
lot  to  each  of  the  contending  parties. 
Each  competitor  in  turn  takes  up  his 
brief,  and  attacks  or  defends,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Judges  assigned  for  the 
purpose  decide  which  team  is  victori¬ 
ous,  having  regard,  not  to  the  Justice 
of  the  cause,  but  to  the  skill  of  the 
disputants.  A  victorious  college  is 
proud  of  its  team,  and  of  the  trophy 
which  victory  brings  it 

I  was  not  present  at  one  of  these 
contests,  but  I  attended  a  rehearsal 
for  one.  The  youthful  orators  seemed 
to  me  to  equal  or  surpass  our  English 
undergraduate  debaters  in  fluency 
and  ease;  but  I  was  not  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  debating  force. 
They  seemed  rather  to  repeat  a  pre¬ 
pared  theme  than  to  demolish  one 
another,  or  really  to  grip  the  subject 
Perhaps  I  expected  too  much,  know¬ 
ing  how  ready  of  speech  educated 
Americans  are.  At  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  Union  one  would  certainly 
not  hear  six  or  eight  consecutive 
speeches  which  dealt  so  little  in  irony, 


in  sarcasm,  or  in  humor,  as  those  to 
which  I  listened  at  Harvard.  Every 
man  was  serious,  serious  to  dulness; 
and  I  was  told,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  Jesting  and  humor  would  be,  on 
these  occasions,  regarded  as  blem¬ 
ishes. 

One  cannot  but  feel  some  doubt 
whether  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  set  un¬ 
dergraduates  to  uphold  one  side  or 
the  other  in  a  debate,  without  any 
reference  to  their  personal  convic¬ 
tions.  As  a  training  for  legal  practice 
it  may  be  very  useful,  but  to  men 
who  expect  to  become  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion,  or  to  take  a  part  in  politics,  the 
habit  of  maintaining  any  given  thesis 
is  one  of  doubtful  desirableness.  I 
was  told  that  such  subjects  only  were 
chosen  for  these  set  debates  as  in¬ 
volved  considerations  of  expediency 
rather  than  of  morality;  but  it  must 
surely  be  rather  difficult  to  exclude 
all  subjects  on  which  men  have  strong 
convictions.  And  a  man  who  can 
speak  as  well  against  his  convictions 
as  with  them  is  scarcely  to  be  encour¬ 
aged,  except  at  the  Bar.  However, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  these 
oratorical  displays,  they  have  come 
into  fashion  everywhere  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  universities. 

Another  side  of  undergraduate  life 
to  which  an  Englishman  naturally 
turns  attention,  is  that  of  athletic 
sport  In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  American  tendency  to  ex¬ 
tremes  is  manifest.  The  universities 
produce  athletes  who  hold  the  records 
for  many  of  the  feats  of  strength  and 
speed  in  which  young  men  now  con¬ 
tend.  At  the  Olympian  festival  at 
Athens  two  years  ago,  the  American 
visitors  carried  all  before  them.  And 
the  football  and  baseball  teams  put 
into  their  matches  much  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  intensity  of  will  which 
is  so  noteworthy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  contend  as  if  the 
salvation  of  the  country  depended  on 
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it:  and  they  have,  in  consequence,  to 
be  clad  in  elaborate  armor  to  protect 
the  vital  parts  from  injury.  Base¬ 
ball  is  certainly  a  game  which  makes 
a  severer  call  on  the  powers  and  re¬ 
quires  a  more  continuous  strain  of  at¬ 
tention  than  cricket.  And  basebali  re¬ 
mains  the  university  game,  though 
the  strongly  marked  predominance  of 
the  pitcher  over  the  striker  is  fast  re¬ 
ducing  the  scores  at  matches  to  zero. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  athletes  in  the 
American  universities  are  a  small 
minority.  Anything  like  the  crush  of 
racing  boats  on  our  narrow  Cam,  or 
the  swarming  of  our  footballers,  is 
unknown  in  America.  There  is  a 
large  residuum  of  men  poor  in  phy¬ 
sique  and  quite  unaccustomed  to 
bodily  toil  and  conflict 
To  these  latter  the  movement  which 
has  set  up  in  all  the  colleges  of 
America,  men’s  and  women’s  alike, 
huge  and  well  appointed  gymnasia,  is 
an  enormous  beneflt  In  the  baths 
under  the  gymnasium  at  Harvard, 
men  are  as  careless  of  the  conventions 
of  dress  as  Greek  athletes,  a  thing 
which  to  me  seemed  very  healthy,  and 
admirably  corrective  of  the  thick- 
lying  artificialities  of  American  life. 
But  not  only  do  the  sturdy  frequent 
these  exercise-places,  but  the  weak 
and  ill  developed  also.  By  a  custom 
which,  if  not  compulsory,  is  almost 
universally  accepted,  students  submit 
to  a  careful  anthropometric  examina¬ 
tion  when  they  come  to  college.  And 
a  large  proportion  of  them  accept  the 
prescriptions  of  the  accomplished 
trainers,  who  urge  them  to  correct 
their  corporeal  defects  by  a  regular 
planned  course  of  exercise.  When  I 
was  at  Harvard,  the  faculty  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  discussing  the  question 
whether  gynmastic  courses  should  be 
made  compulsory;  whether  compul¬ 
sory  or  not,  they  are  accepted  as  a 
boon  by  the  mass  of  the  students. 
American  ingenuity  has  strained  its 


resources  in  providing  exercises  which 
shall  develop  every  muscle  and  make 
supple  every  limb.  When  I  was  an 
undergraduate  at  English  Cambridge, 
one  of  my  contemporaries,  who  has 
since  become  a  very  famous  engineer, 
spent  much  of  his  time  lying  on  his 
back  and  keeping  op  a  football  with 
his  feet,  in  order  to  make  his  legs 
more  supple.  Such  primitive  expedi¬ 
ents  are  superseded  in  the  gymnasia 
by  any  number  of  contrivances  with 
wheels  and  pulleys  and  bars  and 
weights.  Perhaps  in  the  exercises  of 
the  gymnasium  there  is  a  too  promi¬ 
nent  element  of  self-consciousness. 
The  strong  and  healthy  man  will  al¬ 
ways  prefer  the  game  which  offers  an 
end  outside  himself,  to  the  gymnastic 
exercise  which  ends  in  mere  self¬ 
culture.  And  the  social  competition 
of  rowing  and  football  has  an  ethical 
side,  which  is  wanting  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium.  But  nevertheless,  in  an  age 
which  is  already  self-conscious,  and 
in  which  the  fear  of  physical  degrada¬ 
tion  is  anything  but  baseless,  we  are 
bound  to  welcome  the  trainer  with 
his  system,  and  the  precise  student  of 
the  human  body  with  his  measures. 
They  will,  at  all  events,  be  able  to  tell 
us  whether  physical  decline,  is  a  fact 
or  a  fear;  and,  in  the  former  case,  we 
must  look  to  them  for  suggestions  of 
remedy. 

The  Columbia  University  of  New 
York,  of  which  Mr.  Seth  Low  is  the 
energetic  president,  has  of  late  re¬ 
moved  its  seat  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  to  its  northern  extremity.  On  a 
plot  of  ground  unfortunately  small  in 
its  dimensions,  it  has  erected  the 
most  necessary  university  buildings; 
and  these,  as  they  stand,  furnish  a 
curious  comment  on  the  needs  of  the 
modem  university.  In  the  centre  of 
the  sacred  ground  stands  a  huge  li¬ 
brary,  noble  in  architecture,  and 
planned  to  hold  the  vast  mass  of 
books  required  by  modem  study.  On 
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either  side  of  the  library  are  the 
museums  of  art  and  science,  the  class¬ 
rooms,  and  the  offices.  Behind  is  a 
huge  compound  structure  of  interest¬ 
ing  composition.  Above  ground,  on  a 
solid  foundation,  rises  a  great  theatre 
suitable  to  university  functions.  The 
basement  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
one  is  the  power-house,  where  ma¬ 
chinery  of  great  force  furnishes  the 
mechanical  basis  of  the  college,  sup¬ 
plying  light  and  heat  to  all  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  force  to  all  the  machinery 
which  is  used  in  the  electrical,  the 
mechanical,  and  other  workshops. 
The  other  half  of  the  basement  con¬ 
tains  a  gymnasium  and  baths  for  the 
physical  culture  of  students.  Books 
for  readers,  specimens  and  api>aratus 
for  workers,  an  almost  unlimited 
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source  of  physical  force,  and  the 
means  for  the  civilization  of  the  body 
—such  are  the  necessaries  provided 
by  the  newest  universities  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  teacher  is  there,  but  he  has 
become  almost  an  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  apparatus  and  student.  And 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  stands  a  man 
who  is  less  a  professor  or  a  specialist 
than  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  diplo¬ 
matist.  It  is,  indeed,  a  far  cry  hence 
to  our  ancient  Oxford,  with  its  resi¬ 
dential  colleges,  its  spacious  play¬ 
grounds,  its  democratic  assemblies. 
But  it  may  be  that  the  oldest  and  the 
newest  of  English-speaking  universi¬ 
ties  have  each  advantages  over  the 
other,  and  have  each  something  to 
learn  from  the  other  with  a  view  to 
organization  and  progress. 

Percy  Gardner. 


DOLLATRY. 

We  grown-ups  are  a  strangely  incur!-  mysteries  of  dolldom.  It  is  the  qulck- 


ous  folk.  A  land  of  Lillput,  inhabited 
by  a  charming  and  amusing  little  peo¬ 
ple,  lies  close  to  us,  yet,  herein  vastly 
Inferior  to  Captain  Gulliver,  we  are 
not  moved  to  a  serious  investigation  of 
its  quaint  and  puzzling  manners.  At 
any  rate,  we  have  been  content  to  re¬ 
main  ignorant  of  what  is  perhaps  its 
most  notable  institution,  what  has 
been  called  dollatry.  And  yet  there 
seems  to  reveal  itself  in  this  insti¬ 
tution  the  very  essence  or  “quiddity” 
of  childhood.  Perhaps,  indeed,  if  dolls 
could  tell  us  what  they  are  sup¬ 
posed,  as  confidantes  and  confessors, 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  their  small 
devotees,  they  might  throvr  more  light 
on  the  nature  of  “the  child’s  mind” 
than  all  the  psychologists. 

The  reproach  of  this  long  neglect 
seems  about  to  be  removed.  Science 
has  begun  to  investigate  the  sacred 


sighted  American  who '  has  annexed 
this  no  man’s  land  in  the  world  of  sci¬ 
ence.  A  well-known  worker  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  “paedology”— this  is,  I  think, 
the  latest  name  of  child-study— Pro¬ 
fessor  Stanley  Hall,  aided  by  a  collab¬ 
orator,  has  collected  many  interesting 
and  some  highly  curious  facts  respect¬ 
ing  the  attributes  of  the  doll,  both  such 
as  are  patent  to  our  older  senses,  and 
such  as  disclose  themselves  only  to  the 
believing  eye  of  their  playmates.*  The 
facts  appear  to  have  been  obtained 
partly  by  observing  children  in  their 
doll-play  and  questioning  them  about 
this,  and  partly  by  inviting  confessions 
from  older  people  who  remember  their 
dollatrous  practices,  and  the  ideas 
they  entertained  respecting  their  pets. 

The  difficulties  of  the  subject  begin 

1  A  study  of  Dolls,  by  A.  Cassell  Ellis  and  Q. 
Stanley  Hall,  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary.  1896. 
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to  appear  at  the  very  outset  How  are 
we  to  define  a  doll?  So  much  may  be 
said,  perhaps:  a  doll  is  a  material  ob¬ 
ject  which  we  regard  as  lifeless,  but 
which  the  believing  child  appears  to  re¬ 
gard  as  not  only  alive,  but  as  sharing 
in  its  own  “psychic  qualities,”  and  of 
which  it  makes  a  pet  playmate.  A  doU 
is  commonly  supposed  by  older  people 
to  be  a  solid  semblance  or  effigy  of  the 
human  form.  But,  as  we  shall  pres¬ 
ently  see,  this  applies  only  to  conven¬ 
tional  or  shop  dolls. 

We  need  not,  however,  try  to  fix  the 
definition  of  this  protean  and  elusive 
creature.  It  has  been  said  by  a  great 
logician  that  satisfactory  definitions 
can  only  be  constructed  as  the  end  of 
scientific  investigation.  As  a  make¬ 
shift,  then,  we  may  take  the  human  ef¬ 
figy  as  the  typical  doll,  dealing  with 
other  forms  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to 
be  akin  to  this. 

Beginning  with  the  correct  conven¬ 
tional  doll,  which,  be  It  remembered,  is 
supplied  by  grown-up  people,  we  find 
from  the  American  returns  that  its  ma¬ 
terial  is  very  various.  Wood,  india- 
rubber,  china,  wax,  cloth,  and  other 
substances  lend  themselves  to  this 
purpose.  Its  size,  too,  varies  greatly. 
The  commoner  forms  seem  to  be  from 
four  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  In 
point  of  artistic  modelling,  as  Judged 
by  grown-up  people,  as  also  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  mode  of  attire,  it  exhibits  a 
whole  scale  of  variation. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  dif¬ 
ferences  it  preserves  in  the  main  one 
type.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  it 
has  “real  hair”  or  Its  painted  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  hair  and  attire  seem 
clearly  to  point  to  its  being  a  girl  rather 
than  a  boy.  Boy  dolls  are,  we  are  told, 
decidedly  the  exception.  As  to  age,  it 
would  be  rash,  perhaps,  to  nazard  a 
guess,  beyond  saying  that  it  commonly 
looks  like  a  child,  though.  In  many 
cases,  a  rather  over-dressed  and  over- 
adomed  child. 


The  common  style  of  the  doll  and  its 
variations,  though  in  a  sense  deter, 
mined  by  tradition  and  the  habits  of 
trade,  may  be  supposed  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  likings  of  its  owner.  I 
believe  that  children,  of  well-to-do  fam¬ 
ilies  at  least,  are  allowed  to  exercise 
some  choice  in  the  matter.  Professor 
Hall  has  brought  to  light  some  curious 
preferences  of  children.  He  tells  us, 
for  example,  that,  whereas  out  of  815 
children  191  preferred  wax  dolls,  as 
many  as  144  pronounced  in  favor  of 
rag  ones.  Odd  preferences  are  some¬ 
times  shown  with  regard  to  size.  A 
lady  writes  me  that  she  preferred  four- 
inch  halfpenny  dolls  because  there 
was  so  much  more  to  be  done  with 
these  in  the  way  of  putting  on  wigs 
made  from  door-mats,  inking  in  eye¬ 
brows,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  an¬ 
other  English  lady  tells  me  that  her 
childish  ambition  was  the  possession 
of  a  big  doll— “one  that  would  fill  my 
arms  and  take  some  of  the  cuddling 
that  I  wanted  to  bestow,  and  which 
nobody  seemed  to  want” 

This  girl-image  is,  so  far  as  the  un¬ 
initiated  adult  can  divine,  the  true 
child’s  doll.  Dolls  representing  adults 
no  doubt  exist  also.  The  admiration 
of  dress,  which  seems  to  be  a  strong  in¬ 
gredient  in  a  good  deal  of  dollatry,  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  appearance  of 
grand  courtiers  and  others  among  the 
inhabitants  of  doll-land.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  costly  dolls  preserved  by  our 
reigning  Sovereign  illustrates  this. 
How  far  such  great  personages  are  ca- 
ple  of  fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  doll, 
and  becoming  the  bosom-companion  of 
a  child,  it  would  be  rash  to  say. 

On  a  quite  different  level,  again, 
would  seem  to  be  the  ugly  and  gro¬ 
tesque  effigies  which  by  courtesy  go  by 
the  name  of  dolls.  I  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  whether  black  dolls,  which 
are  wont  to  terrify  at  first,  ever  suc¬ 
ceed  in  inspiring  the  true  doH-passionr 
Dr.  Hall  says  that  a  “colored”  doll  may 
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be  specially  liked  because  others  hate 
It;  but  this  statement  is  not  conclusive, 
being  rather  suggestive  of  a  priggish 
"contrariness,”  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon  among  children.  Monsters  of 
humanity,  the  old-fashioned  Punch 
(“Punchinello”)  and  the  like,  have 
played  a  considerable  part  as  toys,  and 
no  doubt  share  in  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  doll.  It  may  even  turn 
out  that  there  is  in  the  hearts  of  some 
children  a  mixed  sentiment  of  amuse¬ 
ment  an^  pity  for  ugly  things  which 
is  hardly  less  generative  of  love  than 
the  admiration  of  blue  eyes,  golden 
hair,  and  the  rest. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  girls  are  the 
only  “dollaters;”  yet  this  view  is 
plainly  inaccurate.  Dr.  Hall  got  re¬ 
turns  from  a  respectable  minority  of 
boys,  attesting  to  a  temporary  fond¬ 
ness  for  dolls.  At  the  same  time,  this 
boyish  feeling  seems  to  be  different 
from  the  girl’s.  At  least,  boys  are 
said  to  prefer  “exceptional”  dolls,  such 
as  clowns,  “colored”  dolls,  Eskimo 
dolls,  and  so  forth.  They  appear, 
too,  much  more  frequently  than  girls, 
to  tom  toy-animals  into  dolls.  All 
this  suggests  that  the  boy’s  sentiment 
has  not  so  much  of  the  warm  fondling 
element  in  it  as  the  girl’s. 

It  is  now  time  to  widen  our  view  of 
doUdom.  The  conventional  doll  fash¬ 
ioned  Into  human  form,  with  eyes  and 
hands  and  all  the  other  wondrous  be¬ 
longings,  is  by  no  means  the  only  va¬ 
riety.  In  addition  to  the  ready-made 
dolls  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  all- 
producing  shop,  there  are  the  dolls 
made  by  children  themselves.  Grown¬ 
up  people,  noticing  that  these  home¬ 
made  dolls  fall  below  the  shop  dolls  in 
point  of  sculpturesque  finish,  are  wont 
to  speak  of  them  as  “substitutes”  for 
the  latter.  Yet  this  way  of  speaking  is 
perhaps  inappropriate.  Poor  children 
who  nurse  a  stick  or  wisp  of  straw 
clad  in  a  rag  shawl  may,  i)erhap8,  be 
finding  a  substitute  for  the  adorable 


looking  creature  that  they  see  in  the 
shop  windows.  But  this  by  no  means 
applies  to  every  adoption  of  a  rougb- 
hewn  and  shapeless  doll.  For  children 
have  been  known  to  prefer,  with  all  de¬ 
liberation,  the  shapeless  to  the  shapely 
thing.  Mysterious  as  is  to  the  unin- 
stmcted  onlooker  a  girl’s  passionate  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  stolid.  Inane-looking 
wax  creature,  her  devotion  to  her  own 
mde  creation  is  still  more  mysterious. 
It  is  here  that  one  feels  most  inclined 
to  make  one’s  bow  and  to  retire  before 
the  inscratable  secrets  of  childhood. 
Yet  one  may  describe  what  is  seen,  and 
in  this  way,  perhaps,  get  nearer  to  an 
inkling  as  to  what  the  strange  little 
creatures  understand  by.  their  dolls. 

The  ignorant  grown-up  reader  may 
well  be  dismayed  at  Dr.  Hall’s  list  of 
doll-substitutes.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them:  pillows,  sticks,  bottles,  ears  of 
com,  clothes-pins,  cucumbers,  brooms, 
button-hooks,  pegs,  chairs,  and  stools. 
These  and  many  other  things  were 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  re¬ 
turns.  Those  mentioned  only  once  in¬ 
cluded  such  oddities  as  the  following: 
a  box,  a  Jug,  orange  peel,  a  sheet,  a 
horse-chestnut,  a  hair-brash,  a  wooden 
spoon,  a  book,  and  so  on.  A  more  het¬ 
erogeneous  gathering  of  things  one 
could  hardly  n^ake  for  oneself.  They 
look  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  had 
been  given  in  as  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion— “Name  something  that  isn’t  a 
a  doll.”  For  one  equipped  only  with 
the  limited  grown-up  understanding,  it 
might  seem  the  most  hopeless  of  tasks 
to  find  any  meaning  in  this  jumble  of 
doll-thlngs.  Wisely,  perhaps,  our 
American  collectors  have  not  a  word  to 
say  on  the  meaning  of  these  childish 
selections. 

Nevertheless,  one  owes  it  to  the  child 
to  try  to  understand  him,  even  though 
the  result  may  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
but  a  dismal  headache.  We  must  not 
too  hastily  assume  that  little  girls  in 
their  quest  of  a  doll-companion  are 
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guided  by  no  idea,  but  snatch  at  the 
first  thing  which  presents  itself.  There 
may,  after  all,  be  a  method  in  their 
mad-looking  caprices. 

Now,  I  am  daring  enough  to  suppose 
that  I  have  found  a  glimmering  of  light 
in  this  dark  corner  of  child-life.  I  shall 
be  fortunate  if  I  can  induce  any  of  my 
readers  to  adopt  my  conjectures.  To 
begin  with,  then,  under  all  the  crass, 
stupid-looking  undollishness  of  these 
“substitutes,”  one  may  see  a  tendency 
to  select  what  is  rudely  suggestive  to 
the  child  of  the  human  form.  What  Is 
suggestive  of  this  form  to  these  little 
people  comes  out  in  their  first  draw¬ 
ings  of  a  man.  Here  we  see  the  value 
for  the  child’s  imagination  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  or  oval,  and  allied  forms,  for  head 
and  body,  and  of  forked  lines  for  the 
biped’s  shanks.  If  now,  you  will  try 
to  catch  a  bit  of  a  child’s  imagination 
and  look  at  the  catalogue  of  miscella¬ 
neous  things  used  as  dolls  by  American 
children,  you  will  find  that  these  ele¬ 
mentary  forms  occur  again  and  again: 
the  pillow,  the  orange,  the  horse-chest¬ 
nut,  the  bottle  (with  a  neck,  too),  the 
cucumber,  the  hair-brush,  and  the 
spoon  may  be  taken  as  answering  to 
the  round  and  the  oval.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  attribute  of  human 
“legglshness”  seems  to  assert  itself 
in  the  tongs,  the  boot-jack,  the 
washboard,  which  to  its  American 
adopter  had  two  legs  and  was  there¬ 
fore  “so  like  a  man.”  It  seems  also  to 
be  the  decisive  feature  in  chairs  and 
stools,  these  being  so  used,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  that  their  legs  may  do 
duty  for  doll-arms  also.  Again,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  children,  when  drawing 
a  man,  do  not  employ  a  contour  for  the 
body,  but  merely  a  line,  such  as  is  em¬ 
ployed  more  frequently  for  the  arm 
and  the  leg;  and  some  of  the  doll  forms, 
such  as  sticks,  pins,  and  the  like,  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  to  resemble  this  naive 
archaic  mode  of  delineation. 

In  certain  cases  the  only  ground  of 


the  selection  may  be  the  discernment 
of  a  hint,  so  to  speak,  of  some  subordi¬ 
nate  feature  in  the  human  figure.  The 
hair  is  apt  to  appear  in  glorious  abun¬ 
dance  in  nursery  drawings,  and  it 
bulks  large,  I  suspect,  in  children’s 
conception  of  a  “sweetly  pretty”  dolL 
I  seem  to  catch  traces  of  this  admira¬ 
tion  of  hair  in  the  dollifying  of  turnips 
and  carrots,  which  as  we  are  especial¬ 
ly  told  in  some  cases,  have  the  leaves 
left  on,  and  which  are  made  dolls  of 
by  English  as  well  as  by  American 
children. 

Instead  of  the  hair,  some  other  acces¬ 
sory  of  the  human  figure  may  capture 
the  doll-hunter’s  fancy.  At  least  this 
is  the  conclusion  I  am  Inclined  to  draw 
from  the  large  number  of  articles  of 
clothing  and  other  appendages  which 
appear  in  the  list;  for  example,  the  um¬ 
brella,  the  clay  pipe,  both  of  which  are 
common  attributes  of  the  man  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  drawings,  the  shoe,  the  slipper, 
and  so  forth.  An  English  lady,  already 
quoted,  tells  me  that  one  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  dolls  of  herself  and  her  sisters  was 
a  turned  block,  taken  from  a  bed-post. 
This,  she  says,  was  specially  prized  be¬ 
cause  “the  upper  rim  suggested  a  little 
boy’s  frill.”  Here  It  is  evident  tne  doll 
form  grows  highly  symbolic.  To  use 
the  language  of  rhetoric,  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  simile  and  has  become  a  kind  of 
synecdoche  in  which  a  part  or  detail  is 
made  to  represent  the  whole. 

I  think  then  that,  given  a  child’s 
lively  and  subtly  working  fancy,  we 
may  dimly  see  our  way  to  understand¬ 
ing  many  of  these  arbitrary-looking  se¬ 
lections.  To  these  keen-eyed  little  ones 
even  such  an  un-man-like  object  as  a 
key,  or  boot-hook,  may  be  suggestive 
of  something  of  a  human  aspect.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  point  too  far. 
I  fancy  that  I  discern  another  force  at 
work,  as  great  at  least  as  that  of  a 
child’s  transforming  fancy. 

Function  helps  to  determine  struct¬ 
ure,  so  the  biologists  seem  to  say.  An 
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organ  such  as  the  human  hand  takes 
on  its  particular  shape,  because  that 
will  help  it  to  do  Its  proper  work  better 
than  any  other  shape.  However  this 
be  in  biology,  It  certainly  seems  to  be 
true  in  doll  science.  A  doll,  as  we  saw 
above.  Is  not  a  mere  object  of  con¬ 
templation  like  a  picture.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  thing  to  be  played  with  in  cer¬ 
tain  ways.  The  nature  of  this  doll 
play  will  occupy  us  more  fully  pres¬ 
ently.  Here  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  among  the  more  important  play 
actions  in  which  the  doll  takes  a  vital 
part,  and  to  which  it  has  to  be  properly 
fitted,  are  such  as  carrying  or  nursing, 
leading  by  the  hand,  dressing,  and  so 
forth.  And  I  have  some  evidence  to 
show  that  doll-forms  are  chosen  be¬ 
cause  they  lend  themselves  nicely  to 
these  occupations. 

Of  these  the  most  important,  as  help¬ 
ing  to  determine  form,  is  the  demand 
for  something  clothable.  The  child, 
though  in  its  way  a  philosopher,  does 
not  share  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  Teufelsdrockh,  but  has  a  great— 
almost  a  fearful— belief  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  clothing.  The  childish  instinct 
to  dress  greatly  enlarges  the  field  of 
doll  selection.  Anything  almost  will 
do  for  enveloping  in  a  shawl  or  other 
rude  covering,  and  all  the  straight  rod¬ 
like  things,  from  a  bit  of  slate  pencil 
up  to  a  broom,  appear,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  to  be  put  to  this  use.  In  another 
way  this  mode  of  dressing  the  doll 
seems  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  clothes 
or  their  equivalent,  such  as  a  coat,  a 
piece  of  cloth,  a  towel,  a  sheet,  and  so 
forth.  For  one  may  conjecture  that 
these  are  either  thrown  about  some¬ 
thing  or  twisted  into  the  semblance  of 
a  dressed  figure.  But  here  the  unin¬ 
itiated  spectator  may  well  ask  for  more 
light 

Other  needs  of  the  doll-seeker  have 
their  determining  infiuence.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to  the  desire  of  a  girl  for 
a  big  doll  that  should  fill  the  arms. 


Weight  may  count,  too,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  small  child  who  liked  a  turnip  doll 
because  she  bad  “a  sense  of  real  labor” 
in  carrying  it  The  lady  that  tells  me 
about  the  blocks  and  stools  says  that 
they  were  valued  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons:  “If  they  (the  blocks)  were  taken 
out  on  walks  they  could  stand  when 
you  met  a  lady  friend,”  whereas  “the 
proper  doll  required  propping  up,  and 
you  were  not  always  near  a  wall.”  As 
to  the  stools,  they  “were  very  nice  for 
taking  out  on  walks,  because  the  legs 
did  for  arms.  You  could  hold  your 
child’s  hand  and  walk  along  like  a  real 
nurse.” 

These  guessings  of  ours,  for  they  are 
more  than  half  guessings,  may  throw  a 
glimmer  of  light  on  the  mystery  of  doll 
selection.  But  much  will  remain  dark 
after  all  is  said.  What,  one  wonders, 
can  have  drawn  a  child’s  dolllfylng 
fancy  to  a  tin  can,  to  a  box,  to  a  jug, 
to  a  dish-cover?  Perhaps  such  ques¬ 
tions  will  never  be  answered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  Intelligible  to  our  heavy 
and  slow-moving  wits. 

Let  us  now  see  what  children  do  with 
their  dolls.  Here  Dr.  Hall  and  his  col¬ 
laborator  tell  os  some  really  curious 
things.  The  first  and  simplest  function 
of  the  doll  seems  to  be  a  nursling  to  be 
folded  in  the  arms,  embraced,  and  car¬ 
ried  from  place  to  place.  The  way  in 
which  a  little  girl,  when  in  the  mood  of 
full  devotion,  will  make  herself  happy 
for  hours  together  with  these  simple 
offices,  is  a  thing  bewildering  to  the 
eyes  of  a  grown-up,  at  least  of  a  male 
grown-up.  Then  there  are  the  endless 
labors  of  dressing  and  undressing,  of 
washing,  of  brushing  the  hair  and  the 
like.  Washing  and  brushing  the  hair 
seem  to  be  specially  delightful  to  the 
operator.  Is  this  wholly  due  to  the 
Idea  of  the  superlative  value  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  neatness  learned  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery;  or  does  it  savor  of  childish  mal¬ 
ice  in  laying  emphasis  on  the  rites 
which  have  proved  most  disngree.iMe 
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when  practised  on  the  nurse  herself? 
Still,  one  must  recognize  that  the  doll 
];)et  seems  to  be  spared  the  real  agony 
of  the  comb.  The  lady  whom  I  have 
quoted  more  than  once,  tells  me  that 
the  two  delights  of  washing  and  doing 
the  hair  competed  one  with  the  other 
in  her  selection  of  pets.  In  her  child¬ 
ish  days  there  were  two  sorts  of  doll— 
the  one  with  wax  head  and  “real” 
hair,  the  other  with  china  head  and 
only  painted  hair.  The  second  was 
good  for  washing  only.  The  first  was 
admirably  suited  for  the  long  drawn- 
out  labor  of  brushing;  but,  alas!  did 
not  lend  itself  to  the  equally-absorbing 
passion  for  scrubbing.  The  face  could 
only  be  washed  with  butter,  a  poor  de¬ 
vice  which  accomplished  but  little,  and 
was  felt  to  be  unreal  by  the  child,  and 
was  carried  out  with  a  feeling  of 
shame  in  private.  When  the  two  could 
be  combined,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sister’s 
doll  from  Paris,  which  had  a  china 
face  and  “real”  hair,  dollatry  rose  to 
its  highest  pitch  of  ecstasy. 

Feeding  is  another  function  which 
fills  much  of  the  little  nurse’s  time. 
Here  no  suspicion  of  malice  can  arise. 
In  seeing  that  her  child  is  regularly 
and  amply  fed,  the  nurse  seems  to  be 
in  a  purely  altruistic  vein.  The  returns 
give  us  interesting  details  as  to  the 
kinds  of  food  selected,  and  what  is 
more  curious,  as  to  the  modes  of  feed¬ 
ing  practised.  Some  children,  it  seems, 
have  a  way  of  putting  food  on  the  fioor 
near  the  doll;  others  go  further,  and 
hold  the  food  long  to  the  doll’s  mouth; 
or,  insisting  on  a  still  more  realistic 
performance,  break  out  some  of  its 
teeth,  and  push  the  food  into  the  mouth 
with  a  pin.  Others,  again,  stopping 
short  of  such  violent  realism,  cover  the 
unreality  by  a  dodge,  as  when  one 
child,  after  holding  the  food  to  the 
doll’s  mouth  for  a  while,  slipped  it 
down  its  neck.  A  lady  writes  that  her 
little  girl  used  regularly  to  serve  her 
doll  from  the  family  table,  carrying  the 
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meal  upstairs  to  the  nursery,  and  there 
eating  it  herself.  She  would  even  let 
out  the  secret  of  this  vicarious  con¬ 
sumption  to  her  mother,  whispering  to 
her,  when  she  was  serving  her,  that 
she  was  not  to  give  her  so  large  a  help¬ 
ing,  “in  view  of  the  upstairs  consump¬ 
tion  to  come.”  A  thoughtful  conscien¬ 
tiousness  shows  itself  sometimes,  as 
when  forgetfulness  of  the  doll’s  meal 
to-day  is  made  up  by  giving  it  a  double 
quantity  to-morrow.  Self-sacrificing 
devotion,  too,  will  now  and  again  re¬ 
veal  Itself,  as  in  the  case  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  boy  of  five,  who  half-starved  him¬ 
self  in  order  to  feed  “an  old  nut¬ 
cracker  in  the  usual  form  of  Punch.” 
This  self-denying  charity  lasted  weeks, 
“but  was  concealed.”  The  boy  let  out 
later  that  he  felt  this  odd  figure  to  be 
a  member  of  the  family,  “and  vaguely 
thought  his  life  was  sustained  by  feed¬ 
ing  Punch.” 

Putting  dolly  to  sleep  seems  to  be  an¬ 
other  great  business  of  the  nursery.  A 
vast  amount  of  rocking  has  to  be  done. 
This  is  commonly  accompanied  by 
singing,  and  the  sincerity  of  this  doll- 
service  in  one  case  is  attested  by  the 
statement  that  this  was  continued  “till 
my  arms  ached.”  Great  care  is  taken 
not  to  make  a  noise,  the  thoughtful  lit. 
tie  nurse  walking  on  tiptoe  and  talking 
in  a  whisper.  Different  conceptions  of 
the  doll’s  age  betray  themselves,  some 
nurses  considering  their  charges  old 
enough  to  be  put  to  bed  awake,  and 
one  declining  to  sing  to  her  doll  be¬ 
cause  she  regarded  dolls  as  “young  la¬ 
dies.”  The  same  doll  seems  to  come  in 
for  a  different  sort  of  treatment  as  she 
grows  older,  for  growth  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  which  dolly  shares  with 
the  child. 

The  realistic  impulse  will  move  a 
child  when  putting  her  doll  to  sleep  to 
shut  its  eyes  where  this  is  possible. 
Perhaps  the  great  charm  of  eyes  which 
open  and  shot  may  be  due  to  the  help 
they  give  to  the  sweet  illusion  of  doll- 
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Bleep.  When  this  cannot  be  done  the 
make-believe  is  sometimes  assisted  by 
covering  the  doll’s  head  with  the 
clothes.  The  glassy  stare  of  a  doll’s 
eyes  would,  perhaps,  kill  the  illusion  of 
sleep  even  in  the  case  of  a  highly  imag¬ 
inative  child. 

Another  odd  branch  of  doll-service  is 
tending  the  pet  in  sickness.  Dolls  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  subject  to  all  the  complaints 
of  their  young  nurses.  They  are  phys¬ 
icked,  too,  by  the  familiar  nursery 
methods.  The  realistic  impulse  to  de¬ 
tect  something  like  the  “poorly”  look 
in  the  doll  is  illustrated  by  the  diagnos¬ 
ing  of  leprosy  in  the  case  of  a  doll  from 
whom  “the  paint  was  flecking  oflE.”  If 
all  the  paint  comes  off,  and  the  doll 
takes  on  a  pitiful  pallor,  there  is  a  flne 
opportunity  for  the  child’s  healing  art 
In  one  instance  the  appearance  of  mea¬ 
sles  was  induced  by  the  help  of  a  red 
lead  pencil.  In  another  instance,  when 
a  doll  was  convalescent  after  fever,  the 
“pretence”  was  supported  by  deliber¬ 
ately  pulling  out  the  hair.  Fractures 
of  limb  or  skull,  and  slighter  injuries 
leading  to  loss  of  the  vital-sustaining 
sawdust,  have,  of  course,  to  be  treated 
surgically.  Doll-surgery,  however,  to 
judge  by  the  number  of  maimed  and 
deformed  figures  which  are  to  be  found 
in  doll-land,  would  seem  to  be  by  no 
means  universal  among  children. 

Other  kinds  of  doll-service  reflecting 
the  practices  of  the  mother  or  nurse 
may  just  be  named.  The  much  consid¬ 
ered  pet  is  regularly  taken  for  a  walk, 
sometimes  on  a  visit,  has  picture  books 
shown  to  her,  has  the  piano  played  to 
her,  and  so  on.  Schooling  and  moral 
discipline  often  fill  a  large  space  in 
the  work  of  looking  after  dollish  irre¬ 
sponsibility.  Children’s  ideas  of  dolls’ 
faults  and  of  the  appropriate  methods 
of  punishment  are  briefly  illustrated  in 
the  American  returns,  though  one 
wishes  that  this  part  of  the  report 
could  have  been  fuller.  Differences  of 
mental  attitude  reflect  themselves  in 


the  answers.  One  child  says:  “I  often 
give  my  dolls  a  good  moral  talk  which 
helps  them.”  This  breathes  of  the  right 
childish  faith,  though  it  sounds  a  trifle 
“goodie”  perhaps.  There  seems  to  be 
more  of  genuine  confession  in  what  an¬ 
other  child  says:  “Sometimes  I  spank 
dolls  for  things  they  didn’t  do,  it  is 
such  fun.” 

One  curious  part  of  this  doU-tendence 
deserves  a  brief  notice,  viz.,  its  close 
by  proper  ceremonious  Interment 
Children  have  a  feeling  for  the  “grand” 
side  of  a  ceremony,  and  a  funeral 
seems  to  be  as  dear  to  the  heart  of 
many  little  girls  as  it  is  to  their  adult 
successors.  Hence,  we  need  not  won¬ 
der  at  learning  that  a  good  many  doll- 
atrists  honor  their  pets  with  a  becom¬ 
ing  funeral.  Sometimes  the  interment 
seems  to  spring  out  of  a  pure  love  of 
the  ceremony,  since  we  read  that  the 
doll  will  be  disinterred  and  taken 
back  to  affection  the  very  same 
day.  Curiosity,  too,  may  prompt  the 
discharge  of  the  solemn  ofllce,  as 
when  the  interment  and  disinterment 
are  carried  out  in  order  to  know 
whether  the  doll  manages  to  go  to 
heaven.  The  genuine  reverent  kind  of 
funeral  occurs  when  the  favorite  is  for 
other  reasons  regarded  as  dead.  A 
doll’s  death  may  result  from  any  kind 
of  serious  accident,  as  for  example,  the 
loss  of  the  head— though  even  this  does 
not  always  kill  a  doll  for  a  faithful 
child  heart— or  a  too  exhausting  issue 
of  sawdust.  In  some  instances,  alas, 
death  is  a  pure  pretence.  Invented 
solely  to  cover  the  end  of  doll-love.  Yet 
even  in  such  cases  it  seems  well  that 
the  once  affectionate  nurse  should 
mark  the  end  of  her  devotion  worthily 
by  giving  the  honor  of  a  funeral.  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  it  may  be  remembered,  when 
told  that  she  was  too  old  for  doll-play, 
concentrated  all  the  remaining  dollatry 
in  her  heart  in  an  act  of  piety.  Dolly 
was  placed  with  suitable  accessories, 
sumptuous  dress,  bedstead,  etc.,  on  a 
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funeral  pyre,  and  made  to  die  sub¬ 
limely  like  Dido.  Sometimes  a  child 
seems  to  be  taken  by  a  craze  for  inter¬ 
ment,  having  a  new  ceremony  for  the 
head,  for  the  arm,  etc.,  as  it  comes  off. 
Yet  all  little  girls  are  not  Antigones  in 
their  respect  for  the  rite  of  sepulture. 
Some,  we  are  told,  have  a  way  of 
throwing  their  discarded  pets  aside, 
and  leaving  them  prostrate  and  help¬ 
less  in  some  neglected  comer. 

I  have  here  spoken  of  the  doll  as  a 
nursling,  a  charge  on  the  child’s  pro¬ 
tection  and  aid.  Yet  there  would  seem 
to  be  another  side  to  this  mysterious 
relation.  A  little  girl’s  talk  to  her  doll 
is  by  no  means  merely  a  way  of  amus¬ 
ing  or  of  instracting  her  nursling.  It 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  an  outpouring  of 
her  heart  in  sacred  confidence.  The 
doil  is  a  refuge  in  the  hour  of  trouble, 
of  blank  childish  despair,  when  no 
grown-up  ears  are  of  any  use.  It  looks, 
too,  as  if  in  a  good  deal  of  doll-play  the 
relations  of  nurse  and  nursling  were 
iost  sight  of  in  one  of  equal  companion¬ 
ship.  This  attribution  to  the  doll  of 
what  may  seem  to  older  eyes  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  ages  and  faculties,  is  one  of 
the  innermost  secrets  of  the  doll-cult 

Another  supplementary  remark  needs 
to  be  made.  We  have  considered  the 
doll  as  if  it  were  the  one  absorbing 
companion  of  these  early  days.  Yet 
many  little  girls  have  a  leaning  to  num¬ 
bers.  How,  one  wonders,  is  this  large- 
hearted  embracing  of  a  whole  family 
of  dolls  related  to  the  concentration 
of  doll-love  on  a  single  object?  The 
American  returns  do  not  supply  much 
information  on  this  point  They  throw 
no  light  on  the  Interesting  problem  In 
nursery  ethics,  whether  the  highest  de¬ 
votion  to  the  much-needing  nursling 
may  co-exist  in  the  same  child  with  the 
larger  and  more'  scattered  affection. 
So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  they  suggest 
that  children  who  find  their  happiness 
in  a  whole  doll  population' are  wont  to* 
distinguish  degrees  of  relationship,  and 
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to  bestow  corresponding  degrees  of  af¬ 
fection.  For  example,  in  a  family  com¬ 
munity  nieces  are  apt  to  be  looked 
down  upon.  Different  sorts  of  dolls, 
such  as  paper,  china,  and  wax,  are 
sometimes  regarded  as  distinct  fami¬ 
lies.  Within  the  limits  of  a  single  fam¬ 
ily  one  hears  of  something  like  favorit¬ 
ism,  which,  of  course,  is  always  Justi¬ 
fied  by  superiority  of  behavior. 

Much  of  this  doll-play  on  a  large 
scale  may,  perhaps,  grow  out  of  the 
love  of  social  games  and  of  acting  im¬ 
posing  ceremonies,  such  as  a  wedding. 
Dolls  lend  themselves  very  well  to  spec¬ 
tacle  games,  paper  figures  or  picture. 
dolls  suflScing  for  the  purimse.  One 
seems  to  detect  in  these  spectacle 
plays  the  germ  of  the  puppet-show, 
the  child  losing  her  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  relation  to  her  charge  in  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  duties  of  a  theatre-manager— 
that  is  to  say,  in  getting  her  puppets  to 
act  properly. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Dr. 
Hall’s  new  study  tell  us  of  a  child’s 
mental  attitude  towards  her  doll?  How 
in  her  inmost  secret  soul  is  the  wooden 
or  waxen  pet  thought  about?  This  is 
the  supreme  mystery;  one,  perhaps, 
which  we  ought  not  to  wish  to  sound. 
If  we  do  try  to  understand  it  we  are 
bound,  I  think,  to  start  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  little  nurse’s  external  be¬ 
havior. 

Now,  this  behavior  seems  to  show  be¬ 
yond  dispute  that  children,  when  in  the 
serious  mood  of  doll-play,  appear  to  re¬ 
gard  their  dolls  as  beings  like  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  alive  and  had  to  be  kept  strong 
and  well  and  helped  to  grow  big  by 
food,  sleep,  and,  if  need  be,  by  medi¬ 
cine.  They  seem  to  be  dealt  with,  too, 
as  having  senses— at  least  that  of  sight 
-^as  feeling,  pleasure  and  pain,  as  un¬ 
derstanding,  in  a'  dim  way  at  least,'  a 
good  deal  that  is  told  them,  as  being 
affected'  by  hope  'and  fear,  by  love  and 
Jealousy,  and  all  the  other  childish  pas- 
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sions,  and  aa  acting  with  a  rudiment  of  supposes,  be  an  occupation  in  which 
a  conscience.  the  part  of  sense  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 

This  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  guess,  mum  and  imagination  has  all  the  work 
to  be  the  doll-idea,  the  indwelling  pre-  to  do. 

conception  which  colors  the  child’s  .  One  would  like  to  know  what  sort  of 
perceptions  and  directs  her  actions,  children^  please  themselves  with  these 
How,  we  sober  older  people  may  well  rude  substitutes  rather  than  with  the 
ask,  is  this  possible?  china  or  was  beauty.  Are  they,  one 

-  Perhaps  our  facts,  meagre  as  they  wonders,  the  children  who  are  at  once 
are,  may  carry  us  a  little  way  towards  more  imaginative  and  want  plenty  of 
an  answer  to  this  question.  Beginning  scope  for  creation,  and  more  intelligent 
with  the  shapely,  proper  sort  of  doll,  in  the  sense  of  more  keenly  resenting 
we  have  to  admit  that  it  offers  a  sem-  the  contradictions  of  the  highly  real- 
blance  more  or  less  clear  to  the  human  Istic  sort  of  doll  which  rather  foolishly 
and  girlish  form.  Now,  it  may  be  con-  tries  to  look  like  a  “live”  child?  Are 
jectured  that  a  doll-lover  has  the  secret  they,  further,  children  distinguished  by 
of  seeing  the  semblance  only— that  is  to  the  germ  of  certain  moral  characteris- 
say,  of  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  human  tics,  a  comparatively  lukewarm  ad- 
features,  and  blotting  out  from  sight  miration  of  sensuous  charm,  and  an  ar- 
all  that  is  foreign  and  incongruous,  dent  appreciation  of  the  inner  moral 
There  are  the  lovely  blue  eyes  and  rosy  excellences?  Our  American  inquirers 
cheeks,  and  the  soft  brushable  hair,  do  not  help  us  to  answer  these  ques- 
What  does  it  matter  if  the  eyes  do  not  tions. 

move,  or,  if  moving,  they  do  so  with  .a  If  one  can  be  sure  of  anything  in  try- 
ghastly  stiffness,  that  the  mouth  never  ing  to  sound  the  depths  of  dollatry,  one 
opens,  that  the  head  never  turns,  that  would  say  that  we  have  here  to  do  with 
the  wideawake-looking  doll-child  nev-  what  is  technically  called  an  illusion  of 
er  produces  a  sound?  A  child’s  vivid  sense.  The  stolid  wooden  figure,  the 
imagination  is,  as  we  know,  particu-  beshawled  pencil  or  what  not,  is  trans- 
larly  clever  at  the  artistic  business  of  formed  by  a  fiooding  of  sense  with  pas- 
sponging  out  from  the  world-picture  sionate  childish  imagination.  This 
what  is  not  wanted.  kind  of  perception,  in  which  an  indwell- 

If  the  incongruous,  disenchanting  ele-  ing  idea  compels  the  senses  to  serve  it, 
ment  is  too  prominent  to  be  effaced,  is  above  the  power  of  “grown-ups”— 
then  the  child’s  wit  comes  to  the  aid  of  hence  their  stupidity  from  a  child’s 
her  imagination.  We  saw  an  illustra-  point  of  view.  I  suppose  that  we  could 
tion  of  this  in  the  covering  of  the  wide-  only  come  at  all  near  the  childish  state 
open  eyes  with  the  bed-clothes  when  by  getting  ourselves  hypnotized  and 
putting  dolly  to  sleep,  and  again  in  the  played  upon  by  the  suggestive  words 
getting  rid  of  the  hopelessly  unswal-  and  actions  of  the  hypnotizer.  Our  so- 
lowable  food  by  putting  it  down  the  called  art-illusions,  even  that  of  the 
doll’s  back.  theatre,  are  probably  cold  cynical  disil- 

In  the  case  of  the  rude  substitute,  all  lusions  by  the  side  of  the  child’s  true 
the  qualities  of  the  beloved  creature,  doll-illusion. 

physical  and  psychical  alike,  are  con-  The  doll  faith,  it  may  be  said,  is 
structed  by  the  child.  Here,  where  no  merely  a  variety  of  play  illusion.  This 
detailed  resemblance  is  aimed  at,  there  is,  I  suppose,  true;  yet  dolls  seem  to 
arises  no  problem  of  eliminating  the  in-  reach  a  higher  degree  of  reality  than 
congruous.  The  fondling  of  the  poor  other  playthings.  As  objects  of  pas- 
rag-enveloped  stick  or  root  must,  one  sionate  attachment,  they  appear  to 
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grow  a  part  of  the  child’s  very  self,  and 
so  to  become  the  least  questionable  of 
realities.  Moreover,  the  persistence  of 
the  attachment,  which,  spite  of  a  good 
deal  of  fickleness  and  of  Intervals  of 
what  looks  like  absolute  Indifference,  is 
true  on  the  whole,  would  seem  to  give 
a  special  force  to  the  illusion.  When 
animal  toys  are  made  bosom  friends  of, 
they  appear  to  share  in  the  doll-faith. 

I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  the 
doll-faith  is  complete,  in  the  sense  that 
it  remains  at  the  same  high  level  of 
strength  above  the  reach  of  doubt. 
However  imaginative  the  child  and 
however  carefully  selected  the  doll.  It 
must,  one  supposes,  offer  some  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  its  pos¬ 
sessor.  A  doll  that  obstinately  refuses 
to  sit  up,  or  to  look  anything  like  clean, 
after  many  washings,  must,  one  sup¬ 
poses,  be  a  sore  trial  for  childish  belief. 
For  the  irony  of  it  is  that  the  very  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  so  warmly  imaginative 
are  likely  to  be  particularly  keen-eyed 
in  observation  now  and  again.  Faith, 
moreover,  as  we  know,  has  its  dull, 
cold  moments,  and  then  the  little  lover 
is  very  apt  to  be  shocked  by  the  inert, 
unresponsive  ways  of  her  idol.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  a  fit  of  anger,  cutting  off  a 
child  from  her  world  in  a  mood  of 
stolid  rebellion,  may  sometimes  induce 
a  sceptical  attitude.  May  it  not  be  that 
when  a  clever  girl  like  George  Eliot’s 
Maggie  Tnlliver,  in  the  hour  of  su¬ 
preme  childish  misery,  vents  all  her  fe¬ 
rocity  on  her  doll,  she  is  incensed,  at 
the  moment  when  her  passionate  little 
soul  most  craves  for  sympathy,  by  the 
look  of  stolid  indifference  in  her  chosen 
companion? 

Then  there  are  the  shocks  of  great 
and  wholly  unforeseeable  calamities, 
such  as  the  collapse  of  limbs  and 
trunk,  and  worse  than  all,  perhaps,  the 
revealed  hollowness  of  the  head. 
These  must,  one  would  say,  break  the 
spell  and  compel  to  sceptical  thought 

However  this  be,  there  is  the  scepti¬ 


cal  attitude  of  others— brothers  most  of 
all.  Little  girls  who  love  their  dolls 
are,  I  think,  commonly  shy:  they  prac¬ 
tise  their  endearments,  like  other  lov¬ 
ers,  in  secret  Maggie  TuUiver  used,  I 
think,  to  rush  to  the  attic  and  hug  her 
doU  when  the  inconvenient  brother 
was  away.  Dr.  Hall  writes:  “Often,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  absorbing  play, 
the  slightest  criticism,  a  word  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  reason.  .  .  .  annihilates  in  an 
instant  the  entire  doll-cosmos.” 

This  partial  waking  from  the  first 
unthinking  trust  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  an  abandonment  of  faith.  As 
in  other  creeds,  belief  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  cold  light  of  fact  and 
reason.  Dr.  Hall  tells  us  that  “even 
long  after  it  is  knotcn  that  they  (the 
d(fils)  are  wood,  wax,  etc.,  it  is  felt  that 
they  are  of  skin,  fiesh,  etc.” 

In  intelligent  children  one  may  note 
now  and  again  the  beginnings  of  a 
more  refiectlve  creed,  as  when  dolly  is 
said  to  be  able  to  see,  but  cannot,  in 
face  of  her  stolidity  and  unresponsive- 
ness,  be  credited  with  hearing;  or  as 
when  the  pet  is  endowed  with  a  kind 
of  canine  soul  and  is  said  to  be  able 
to  feel  sorry  for  its  owner  in  her  dis¬ 
tress,  though  not  to  understand  what 
is  the  matter. 

Peiliaps  one  day  we  shall  get  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  doll-creed  as  thought  out  by 
a  refiectlve  child.  Yet  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  attempts  of  the  later 
“rational”  years  to  read  back  into 
childish  ideas  more  of  intelligibility  to 
grown-up  minds  than  really  belongs  to 
them. 

Dr.  Hall  places  the  climax  of  the  doll 
passion  at  the  age  of  eight  to  nine.  It 
will  often  linger  on  fitfully  and  shyly 
long  after  this.  It  is  apt  to  fiare  up 
again  with  surprising  energy  if  any 
liberties  are  taken  by  others  with  the 
apparently  abandoned  pet* 

*  A  stood  lllnttntion  of  this  persUtence  of  •  hidden 
loTO  is  Kiren  by  Mrs.  Reynolds  in  her  story  of  child- 
life,  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  enthentie 
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Eyen  If  we  may  never  properly  un¬ 
derstand  a  child’s  mental  attitude 
towards  her  doll,  we  may  be  able  to 
guess  how  it  is  that  the  clinging  trust 
manages  to  sustain  itself.  Here  we  get 
a  hint  from  the  little  which  George 
Sand  says  about  her  doll-love,  which, 
like  that  of  our  own  great  woman  nov¬ 
elist,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  ardent.  She  writes  in  one 
place:  “They  (the  children)  need  to  care 
for,  to  scold,  to  caress,  and  to  break 
this  fetish  of  a  child.” 

Whence  comes  this  need?  Dr.  Hall 
seeks  to  show  that  maternal  feelings 
play  a  much  smaller  part  in  dollatry 
than  George  Sand,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
others  have  supposed.  But  his  reason¬ 
ing  strikes  one  as  a  little  risky  here  and 
there.  He  argues  in  one  place  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  relatively  small  proportion 
of  dolls  which  represent  infants,  and 
the  large  proportion  representing 
adults,  shows  again  that  the  parental 
instinct  is  far  less  prominent  in  doll- 
play  than  is  commonly  supposed.”  Yet 
a  child  may  be  capable  of  “babyfying” 
a  very  smart  “lady”  doll.  It  is  still  a 
doll  which  can  be  nursed,  and  that  may 
suffice.  As  we  have  seen,  the  fancy, 
which  is  always  a  chief  creator  of  the 
doll-child,  can  blot  out  such  small  in¬ 
congruities  as  long  hair  and  the  other 
accessories  of  years.  I  am  supposing 
that  these  figures  of  adults  are  made 
doll-pets  of  in  the  full  sense. 

One  fact  seems  to  tell  against  Dr. 
Hall’s  theory.  He  observes  that  some¬ 
times  a  doll  is  made  bald-headed  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  turned  into  a  baby.  Does 
this  not  mean  that  the  impulse  to  baby- 
fy  is  at  the  root  of  doll-love,  and  that 
the  realistic  sort  of  child  must  make 
his  doll  look  the  baby  even  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  precious  hair? 

But  the  maternal  sentiment  may  be 
present  and  yet  not  urge  a  child  to 

records  of  its  feelinirs  and  dolnas  that  I  have  met 
with  in  fiction ;  An  Idyll  of  the  Dawn  (chap,  xli., 
The  Tragedy  of  Emily’s  Head). 


treat  her  doll  as  a  baby.  As  we  have 
seen,  doll-play  includes  maternal  opera¬ 
tions  as  carried  out  upon  older  chil¬ 
dren.  If  the  doll  has  to  be  instructed, 
seriously  corrected,  and  so  forth,  it  must 
combine  the  intelligence  of  grave  child¬ 
ish  years  with  the  physical  helplessness 
of  a  baby.  And  is  not  this  Just  what  we 
find?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  doll 
were  for  the  child’s  consciousness  a 
sort  of  tertium  quid  between  a  baby  and 
a  girl,  say,  of  six  or  thereabouts? 

The  study  of  the  details  of  the  more 
common  sort  of  doll-play,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  not  only  in 
Europe  and  America,  but  in  the  East, 
and  not  only  in  the  modem,  but  in  the 
old  classical  world  the  doll  is  emphati¬ 
cally  the  girVs  plaything,  seem  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  force 
which  maintains  doll-faith  is  a  kind  of 
mothering  impulse.  This  sentiment 
shows  itself,  too,  I  think,  in  other 
ways.  Witness  little  girls’  participa¬ 
tion  in  their  mothers’  baby-worship, 
and  their  delight  in  being  allowed  to 
hold  the  “darling”  in  their  arms  for 
one  precious  moment  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  thinks  that  he  has  found  the 
earliest  germ  of  human  tenderness  in 
the  mother’s  pitiful  care  of  her  wee  off¬ 
spring.  The  feeling  for  “teeny”  things 
is  a  well-marked  characteristic  of  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  girls;  and  the  doll 
seems  to  be  beloved  because  it  is  Just 
wee  enough  to  be  made  a  nursling  of. 
Supposing  small  girls  to  have  the 
germ  of  the  maternal  impulse,  we  may 
dimly  understand  how,  with  the  terri¬ 
ble  restrictions  which  hedge  about  the 
living  baby,  the  doll  acijuires  Its  pecul¬ 
iar  value  in  girl-life.  Perhaps  we  may 
one  day  see  that  the  decline  of  the  doll- 
passion  towards  the  beginning  of  ado¬ 
lescence  is  largely  due,  not  so  much  to 
growing  intelligence  (for  there  was 
enough  of  that  before),  but  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  feeling  of  maid¬ 
enly  modesty. 

Even  if  we  suppose  that  the  mater- 
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nal  instinct  is  at  the  root  of  the  doll 
mystery,  we  may  readily  grant  that 
this  impulse  is  very  much  overgrown 
with  other  feelings.  Doll-play  seems, 
clearly  enough,  to  be  supported  by  the 
craze  for  imitation  of  older  people’s 
ways  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
children’s  play.  May  it  not  be  backed 
up,  too,  by  a  child’s  natural  desire  to 
get  away  from  subjection,  and  to  try 
her  hand  at  the  sweets  of  authority? 
Perhaps  the  delight  coming  from  the 
exchange  of  functions  may,  through 
some  mysterious  process  of  child- 
thought,  be  keener  when  the  doll-child 
to  be  instructed  and  scolded  looks  like 
herself,  that  is  to  say  like  a  little  girl. 
And  if  so,  this  would  explain  the  rarity 
of  boy-dolls. 

Yet  after  all,  perhaps,  the  doll  mys¬ 
tery  will  remain  a  mystery.  It  does 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  derive 
much  illumination  from  the  ethnolog¬ 
ical  considerations  on  which  Dr.  Hall 
touches,  interesting  as, these  are.  It 
would  seem  to  be  more  promising  to 
study  the  fetish  of  the  savage  by  help 
of  the  doll,  than  the  doll  by  help  of  the 
fetish.  At  least  the  doll  is  nearer  to 
us. 

Dr.  Hall  suggests  that  the  doll  might 
be  turned  to  educational  uses.  It  de- 

The  Contemporary  Berlew. 


velops,  he  tells  us,  industry,  manual 
skill  in  the  little  nurse,  and  even  self* 
sacrificing  affection,  and  the  school,  or 
rather  the  kindergarten,  should  turn 
this  to  account  This  may  seem  a  bold 
proposal.  Some  of  us  think  that  the 
idea  of  transforming  play  into  an  edu¬ 
cational  instrument  has  been  carried 
quite  far  enough  already.  And  what  if 
the  secretive  shyness  of  real  doU-love 
were  to  offer  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
any  attempt  of  the  educator  to  get  his 
regulative  wand  near  it?  However 
this  be,  he  would  do  well  to  ask  him¬ 
self  whether  such  interference  is  likely 
to  further  his  purpose.  Dollatry,  pure 
and  spontaneous,  seems  to  give  us  a 
child  in  her  moments  of  perfect  pri¬ 
vacy,  in  which  her  innermost  self  ven¬ 
tures  to  come  out  a  step  further  even 
than  in  those  hushed  expansive  mo¬ 
ments  when,  holding  her  mother  to  her 
bedside,  she  defers  the  inevitable 
“Good-night!”  and  the  darkness.  And 
If  so,  were  It  not  well,  even  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  education  Itself,  to  preserve 
the  cult  inviolate,  to  permit  the  young 
vestal  to  serve  unmolested  at  the  altar 
of  her  own  rearing,  and  to  be  content 
with  such  glimpses  of  her  rites  as  we 
may  be  able  to  snatch  without  disturb¬ 
ing  her  blissful  trance? 

James  Sully. 


O  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  WOODS! 

O  daughter  of  the  Island  of  Woods; 

The  poets  who  labor  all  their  days, 

To  build  a  perfect  beauty  in  rhyme, 

Are  overthrown  by  a  woman’s  gaze 
And  by  the  heavens’  unlaboiing  broods: 

And  therefore  my  heart  bows  down  anew 
At  hush  of  evening,  till  God  bum  time. 

Before  the  unlaboring  stars  and  you. 

W.  B.  Teats. 
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The  auxiliary  steam  whaler  ‘  Fish- 
eagle”  was  rolling  southwards  across 
the  glassy  heave  of  the  Arctic  sea,  one 
starlit  night  when  every  air  was  still. 
Frost-crystals  glittered  along  her  rail, 
the  loosely  furled  canvas  above  was 
strewn  with  silvery  powder,  while 
the  smooth-backed  undulations  that 
lapped  her  sides  flashed  with  a  steely 
gleam.  A  thin  crescent  moon  hung 
low  down  towards  the  western  hori¬ 
zon,  but  the  heavens  seemed  charged 
with  a  curious  azure  light  which  Is 
only  seen  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the 
frozen  North. 

The  mate,  who,  like  her  master,  held 
shares  in  the  vessel,  stamped  up  and 
down  the  little  bridge— for  it  was 
fiercely  cold— watching  the  topmast- 
heads  swing  raking  among  the  stars 
at  every  rolL  The  throb  of  the  fine- 
pitch  propeller  and  the  song  of  the 
clanging  engines  awakened  an  echo  in 
his  heart,  for  he  knew  that  every  turn 
of  the  whirling  cranks  brought  him  so 
much  nearer  home  and  the  young  wife 
he  had  left  behind. 

Head  boat-steerer  Nicholson  grasped 
the  wheel  hard  by— and  Nicholson  was 
an  important  person  on  board  that 
ship.  He  was  old  and  wise  in  the 
ways  of  the  Ice  and  currents,  which 
take  a  lifetime  to  learn  partially, 
though  no  man  may  fully  understand 
them;  while  something  in  the  weather¬ 
beaten  face,  and  eyes  that  were  blood¬ 
shot  with  much-  staring  Into  Icy  spray, 
stamped  him  as  one  to  be  trusted 
when  there  was  dangerous  work  to  do. 
Captain  and  mate  might  command  on 
the  bridge  above,  but  when  the  boats 
were  on  the  seas  the  word  of  head- 
Bteerer  Nicholson  was  law. 

Presently  a  broad-shouldered  man  in 
a  long  fur  coat  came  up  and  leaned 
over  the  bridge  rails.  “A  fine  enough 


night,”  he  said;  “I  suppose  it’s  foolish, 
but  I  always  feel  uneasy  when  we’re 
homeward  bound  with  a  full  cargo  on 
board.  We  should  make  Point  Bar- 
row  to-morrow  evening,  and  there’s 
generally  ice  about  it  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  eh,  Nicholson?” 

The  ways  of  a  whale  ship  are  not 
those  of  a  liner,  therefore  the  boat- 
steerer  gave  his  opinion  frankly. 
“That’s  so,  sir.  Southern  drift  crosses 
the  eddy,  an’  comes  back  with  the 
Behring  Stream.  It’s  always  the  full 
ship  that  comes  to  grief.  Look  at  the 
‘Shasta’  an’  the - ” 

“Well,”  broke  in  the  captain,  “we 
should  soon  leave  the  ice  behind,  for 
they’re  burning  coal  recklessly  be¬ 
low,”  and  the  mate  glanced  aloft  at 
the  lip  of  fiame  about  the  blackened 
funnel-ring,  and  the  jet  of  steam  puls¬ 
ing  from  the  escape-pipe,  which  told 
that  the  engineer  was  also  thinking  of 
the  welcome  waiting  him  at  home.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  justified  this 
unusual  consumption  of  fuel,  for  win¬ 
ter  was  already  closing  in  across  the 
northern  seas,  provisions  were  run¬ 
ning  out,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  if  they  would  reach  safe  waters 
before  grinding  pack  and  floe  barred 
the  gates  of  the  South.  So  the  mate 
counted  the  days  until,  with  her 
breadths  of  smoke-grimed  canvas  un¬ 
furled  again,  the  “Fish-eagle”  should 
sweep  southwards  across  the  blue  Pa¬ 
cific. 

Suddenly  a  harsh  hail,  “Low  mist 
ahead,  sir!”  fell  through  the  frosty  air 
from  the  crow’s-nest  on  the  foremast, 
and  there  was  a  clatter  of  feet  across 
the  forecastle  head.  Dark  figures 
clustered  along  the  rail,  and  the  mate 
carefully  polished  the  lenses  of  his 
night-glasses.  Mist  in  all  probability 
meant  ice,  and  ice  was  the  last  thing 
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be  desired  to  see.  Then  a  Nootak  In¬ 
dian  somewhere  forward  cried  aloud 
in  the  Chinook  tongue,  and  the  mate, 
staring  through  his  binoculars,  saw  a 
line  of  white  ruled  straight,  as  it  were, 
between  the  blue  transparency  above 
and  the  depths  of  indigo  below.  The 
telegraph  clanged  out  “Half-speedi” 
and  the  song  of  the  engines  sank  to  a 
deeper  tone.  The  boiling  beneath  the 
bows  grew  still,  and  the  captain  said: 
“There  may  be  ice,  or  there  may  not, 
but  we  take  no  chances.  Keep  your 
eyes  lifting  forward  there.” 

Soon  the  “Fish-eagle”  slid  into  a 
ghostly  veil  of  white,  and  crept  with 
softly  panting  engines  across  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  narrow  circle  of  sea.  For  a 
time  there  was  no  sound  outside  her  to 
break  the  stillness,  save  the  gurgle 
about  the  screw  and  the  welter  of 
water  along  her  bends,  and  then  some¬ 
thing  which  might  have  been  the 
moan  of  ground-swell  on  a  steep-to 
beach  reached  the  anxious  ears  of  the 
crew.  The  temperature  fell— the  mist- 
circle  closed  in,  swathing  the  vessel  in 
woolly  wreaths,  and  the  look-out 
hailed  sharply,  “Pack  right  ahead, 
sir!” 

I'he  engine-room  gong  clanged  again, 
and  the  “Fish-eagle”  quivered  through 
all  her  length  when  the  reversed  pro¬ 
peller  checked  her  way,  while  as  she 
slid  astern  a  curious  crackling  noise 
came  out  of  the  vapor,  and  the  mate 
said,  “Very  near  it  that  time.” 

“A  small  piece;  we’ll  try  further 
west,”  answered  the  captain;  and  the 
wheel-chains  rattled,  as  swinging 
round  the  whaler  crept  on  again. 
Twice  a  warning  hall  came  down  from 
forward,  and  something  that  glim¬ 
mered  faintly  slid  by;  then  there  was 
a  startled  cry  of  “Solid  Ice  ahead,  sir!” 
and  once  more  the  clanging  engines 
turned  astern. 

“All  round  us  now.  I’d  give  half  the 
catch  for  an  hour’s  daylight,”  said  the 
puzzled  skipper,  clenching  bis  fists, 


.and  a  deep  silence  settled  down  on  the 
crowded  deck  as  the  whaler  backed 
astern.  Her  crew  stared  aft  Into  the 
whiteness  that  walled  them  in, 
scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  with  sullen 
rage  In  their  hearts,  for  they  knew 
that  the  hand  of  their  enemy  was 
upon  them,  and  there  was  nothing 
they  might  do.  Then  the  Nootak  In¬ 
dian  raised  his  voice,  and  even  as  the 
captain  seized  the  telegraph  the  en¬ 
gines  brought  up  with  a  bang  that  set 
the  skylights  quivering,  started  again 
in  a  mad  race  of  a  few  seconds’  dura¬ 
tion,  and  then  vdth  a  horrible  grinding 
and  crunching  stopped  dead.  The 
mate’s  heart  seemed  to  stop  with  them, 
and  a  numbness  crept  over  him  which 
was  colder  than  the  chill  of  the  Ice.  As 
if  in  mockery,  the  vision  of  his  far-off 
home  rose  op  before  him,  and  he  pict¬ 
ured  the  anxious  woman  waiting  day 
after  day  for  the  “Fish-eagle’s”  arri¬ 
val,  while  he  lay  bound  fast  in  the  grip 
of  the  northern  Ice. 

A  throbbing  jet  of  steam  roared 
aloft,  and  a  grimy  engineer  stood  be¬ 
neath  the  bridge.  “The  propeller  has 
struck  the  Ice,”  he  said.  “Two  blades 
at  least  have  gone,  and  It’s  Jammed 
bard  and  fast  by  a  bent  guard.  We 
may  be  able  to  do  something  when 
morning  comes;  till  then  we  can  only 
wait” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  captain  fiercely, 
“we  can  only  wait”  and  he  ground  his 
heels  Into  the  planks  as  he  added,  “and 
that’s  the  worst  of  all.”  The  rush  of 
steam  died  away,  and  for  a  time  the 
“Fish-eagle”  fioated  motionless,  with 
a  sound  of  water  lapping  and  gurgling 
on  an  unseen  barrier  rising  all  about 
her,  until  the  fog  8tlrT«d  mysteriously, 
and  the  ocean  heaved  from  no  appar¬ 
ent  cause.  A  sharp  crackling  noise 
commenced  again,  and  a  glimmering 
mass  slid  out  of  the  vapor  and  ground 
along  the  steamer’s  side.  Lanterns 
shone  above  her  rail,  and  men  with 
set  teeth  and  straining  sinews  thrust 
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at  the  ice  with  steel-tipped  pike-poles;  whose  jagged  edges  shimmered  green, 
but  they  might  as  well  have  essayed  and  cloven  by  fissures  where  water  of 
to  thrust  aside  an  island.  A  second  a  vivid  bluish  blackness  slowly  rose 
rasping  and  scraping  began,  to  star-  and  fell,  as  though  the  deep  sea  were 
board  this  time;  then  the  “Fish-eagle”  breathing  uneasily  beneath, 
shivered  as  something  smote  her  bows.  Captain,  mate,  and  engineer  were 
and  for  a  nerve-trying  hour,  which  busy  an  hour  outside  on  the  ice,  and 
might  have  been  a  year,  the  invisible  their  faces  were  very  grave  when  ^ey 
field  about  her  groaned  and  stirred  as  climbed  on  board  again.  Two  of  the 
if  alive.  propeller  blades  bad  gone;  the  star- 

The  crew  shuddered  as  they  listened,  board  bilge  which  lay  upon  the  ice 
for  they  had  all  been  in  those  danger-  bulged  inwards  a  foot  throughout  its 
ous  seas  before,  and  knew  that  a  swirl  length,  and  half  the  outer  sheathing 
of  the  current,  which,  sweeping  along  was  tom  away.  While  the  three  offl- 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Behring  Strait,  cers  took  counsel  together,  a  second 
for  ever  sets  north  past  Points  Hope  and  quite  unofilcial  examination 
and  Barrow  towards  the  lonely  Pole,  was  made  by  the  crew,  who  after- 
was  packing  the  ice  about  them  hard  wards  held  an  informal  meeting 
and  fast  At  last  the  steamer’s  hull  among  the  hummocks  of  the  ice. 
twisted  and  creaked— they  could  feel  Weatherbeaten  men  of  many  nations, 
her  bilges  yield  and  cmsh,  in  spite  of  some  of  whose  faces  were  dark  by  na- 
steel  stringer,  massy  oak,  and  bracing  ture,  while  others  had  been  bronzed  by 
bulb-beam.  Suddenly  the  long  deck  ice  glare  and  lashing  brine,  argued  the 
rose  up  beneath  their  feet,  tilted  over  matter  out,  their  breath  rising  like 
at  a  sharp  angle,  and  lay  still  again,  steam  into  the  nipping  air.  Then 
while  a  succession  of  sharp  detona-  when  man  after  man  had  stated  his 
tlons  rang  out  through  the  mist  like  views,  ramblingly  and  at  length  after 
the  sound  of  musketry  firing.  the  manner  of  his  kind,  only  to  con- 

“All  over  now,”  said  the  captain  be-  firm  the  opinion  of  a  predecessor  that 
neath  his  breath;  then  he  raised  his  it  was  a  very  bad  case  indeed,  boat- 
voice:  “See  two  boats  provisioned;  set  steerer  Nicholson  proceeded  to  settle 
the  watch,  and  let  the  rest  tom  in.  the  matter. 

There’s  nothing  man  can  do  till  day-  “No  need  to  waste  time  a-provln’ 
light  comes.”  that,”  he  said.  “The  ‘Fish-eagle’  will 

No  one  slept  that  night,  for  the  Ice  never  float  again — don’t  ask  me  why, 
rang  hollowly  all  around  them,  and  but  look  at  her  an’  see.  How  long  the 
when  the  late  dawn  shed  down  a  dim  ice  will  hold  her  up,  or  where  It  will 
gray  light,  men  with  very  anxious  take  her,  only  the  Almighty  knows, 
faces  slid  down  to  the  pack  and  Most  of  you  is  married — more  fools 
climbed  the  frosted  shrouds.  Con-  in  a  trade  like  this — an*  you’ve  got  to 
fused  murmurs  rose  from  below,  but  do  somethin’  for  your  own  lives  now.” 
no  sound  of  voice  fell  from  the  cling-  Here  the  speaker  stooped  down,  and 
ing  figures  in  the  rigging,  until  at  last  drew  lines  in  the  frosted  feathering  be- 
a  little  fanning  of  bitter  air  piled  the  neath  his  feet  as  he  continued:  “We 
vapor  into  fantastic  wreaths  and  lies  here,  an’  Point  Barrow  yonder, 
wafted  it  aside.  Then  a  despairing  two  hunner  miles  south — so  says  the 
growl  ran  from  man  to  man,  for  mate.  There’s  a  rescue  station  at  the 
on  every  side  of  them  there  stretched  Point— I’ve  been  thankful  to  see  It 
away  into  the  mist  an  uneven  white  twice— where  the  cralser  calls.  Now 
plain,  strewn  with  heaped-up  masses  if  eight  of  the  strongest  take  the  little 
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whaleboat  that  can  be  dragged  across 
the  ice,  an’  make  for  the  Point,  they 
can  send  the  cruiser  to  search  for  the 
‘Fish-Eagle’  when  she  comes.  Get 
froze  on  the  way,  says  you?  That’s 
as  may  be,  but  if  you  stay  here  froze 
an’  starved  you’ll  be  most  sure  before 
this  ice  breaks  up.  I’ll  take  charge— 
you  know  me.  Who’ll  come?” 

Then  followed  dissension  and  much 
vain  talking,  but  the  end  was  that 
eight  resolute  men,  British,  Canadian, 
Siwash,  and  one  Japanese,  boarded  the 
“Fish-eagle,”  and,  going  aft  in  a  body, 
demanded  speech  of  her  master  in  the 
name  of  the  united  crew,  as  was  their 
right  according  to  the  deep-sea  law. 

The  captain  listened  gravely,  then 
he  said:  “We  were  already  talking  of 
this,  and  I  put  the  matter  before  you 
plainly,  as  man  to  man,  in  the  face  of 
a  common  peril.  There  should  be  two 
fishery  gunboats  still  north,  and  more 
steamers,  but  whether  we  shall  drift 
across  them  is  more  than  man  can  say; 
failing  that,  all  will  starve.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  will  almost  certainly 
be  frozen  in  the  boat  or  swamped  long 
before  you  reach  Point  Barrow.  The 
chances  are  dead  against  you.  If  you 
go  the  mate  goes  with  you.” 

“Well  an’  good,”  answered  spokes¬ 
man  Nicholson,  “we  agree  to  that,  but 
I  take  command.  In  the  name  of  the 
crew.  The  mate  he  knows  navigation, 
but  I  know  the  ice  an’  tides.” 

The  three  ofllcers  looked  at  one  an¬ 
other,  until  the  young  mate  said:  “I 
agree  to  leave  the  handling  of  the  boat 
to  the  head  steerer.  I  take  charge 
when  we  reach  Point  Barrow.” 

“Well,”  said  the  captain  quietly,  “I 
wish  you  God-speed,  and  the  sooner 
you  start  the  better.” 

It  was  noon  when  a  small  whale 
boat  mounted  on  runners  was  swung 
out  over  the  side,  and  lowered  to  the 
ice.  Nine  stalwart  men  stood  beside 
it,  and  the  whole  crew  of  the  “Pish- 
eagle”  clustered  round.  There  was  a 


grasping  of  mittened  hands,  and  amid 
cries  of  “You’ll  tell  them  at  home  if 
we  never  come  back;  good-bye  and 
good  lock,”  the  adventurers  seized  the 
hauling  lines. 

“We’ll  send  the  cruiser  for  you.  All 
together— start  her  away,”  said  the 
boat-steerer;  and  a  cheer  which  came 
hollowly  from  throats  that  were 
strangely  husky  rose  through  the 
frosty  air  as  two  lines  of  beUding  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  bumping,  clattering  boat 
moved  forward  across  the  ice.  The 
men  followed  the  little  procession  with 
straining  eyes  until  the  mist  swal¬ 
lowed  it  up,  and,  when  the  last  ring  of 
the  runners  died  away  into  the  icy 
stillness,  went  back  to  the  “Fish- 
eagle”  with  set  faces  and  silent  lips. 

“We’ll  never  see  none  of  them  again 
in  this  world,  an’  I’m  not  sure  about 
the  next,”  said  a  fireman  when  they 
stood  upon  the  sloping  deck.  “No 
more  you  need  be;  they’ll  keep  a 
croakin’  coal-eater  like  you  too  busy  at 
his  purfession  there,”  was  the  answer; 
and  next  moment  the  despondent 
prophet  was  finng  bodily  through  the 
doorway  of  his  grimy  quarters,  while 
two  boat  hands  seemed  comforted  by 
this  opportunity  of  relieving  their  feel¬ 
ings.  A  crackling  laugh  that  had  little 
merriment  in  it  went  round,  and  after¬ 
wards  there  was  stillness  again. 

Day  by  day  the  “Fish-eagle”  drifted 
steadily  north'  beneath  a  shroud  of 
clammy  mist.  At  times  a  rush  of  icy 
wind  swept  the  vapor  aside,  and  her 
crew  could  see  a  streak  of  gray  ocean 
stretching  away  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
eastern  haze.  Then  the  captain 
climbed  to  the  crosstrees  and  sat  until 
his  limbs  were  useless  sweeping  the 
horizon  with  his  glasses,  but  the  sea- 
rim  was  always  blank  and  void.  After¬ 
wards  the  haze  closed  down  again 
denser  than  before,  and  crept  into  the 
very  hearts  of  the  men  as  the  frost 
grew  keener.  The  carpenter  occasion¬ 
ally  amused  himself  by  chipping  at  the 
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injured  bilge,  while  the  engineer  re¬ 
placed  the  propeller  blades,  and  this 
they  did  that  they  might  not  think,  for 
they  knew  the  uselessness  of  it  all.  At 
first  the  crew  rambled  about  the  ice, 
but  crevasses  and  fissures  barred  their 
way,  and  after  two  were  nearly 
drowned  and  one  had  broken  a  leg 
they  gave  it  up,  and  sat  In  listless,  de¬ 
spairing  idleness  about  the  stove  as 
the  endtess  hours  dragged  by. 

One  morning,  clearer  than  usual, 
when  the  captain  stamped  up  and 
down  the  deck  with  fierce  wrath 
smouldering  in  his  heart,  a  frantic  yell 
from  the  man  in  the  crow’s-nest  set 
the  blood  stirring  in  his  veins.  In  a 
few  moments  he  stood  aloft  on  the 
topsail-yard,  and,  straining  his  eyes, 
made  out  a  patch  of  something  which 
was  not  white,  but  gray,  contrasting 
with  the  mist  that  walled  the  circle  in. 
Clutching  his  glasses,  he  watched  it 
breathlessly,  until  the  patch  took 
shape  and  form,  developing  the  hazy 
outline  of  a  vessel.  Yellow  smoke  was 
wreathing  about  her,  and  he  could  see 
the  loom  of  canvas  against  the  mist; 
then  the  glass  slipped  from  his  grasp 
and  fell  clattering  upon  the  deck. 

A  clamor  of  voices  rang  out,  and  the 
captain  came  down.  “Don’t  make  too 
sure  yet,  men,  she  may  not  see  us,”  he 
said  slowly  and  deliberately,  though 
his  voice  trembled.  “Load  the  brass 
gun  to  the  muzzle,  and  yon,  Mr. 
Mayne,  take  plenty  of  oil  and  build 
the  biggest  bonfire  yon  can  upon  the 
ice.  Lend  a  hand  every  one,  and  bum 
whatever  can  be  tom  adrift  There’s 
no  time  to  lose.” 

The  men  needed  no  second  telling. 
Doors  and  scantling  were  wrenched 
down,  and  a  fine  whaleboat  was  mth- 
lessly  hacked  to  bits;  busy  figures 
swarmed  like  ants  up  and  down  the 
“Fish-eagle’s”  side,  and  soon  a  ten- 
foot  pile  of  timber  drenched  in  oil  was 
burning  like  a  volcano  upon  the  Ice. 
A  column  of  raddy  flame  roared  aloft. 


wisps  of  smoke  eddied  about  the 
steamer’s  mastheads,  and  her  master 
turned  his  anxious  eyes  seaward.  The 
stranger  was  plainly  visible  now— a 
strip  of  black  hull  with  a  pyramid  of 
dingy  canvas  above  it  rolling  across 
the  heaving  levels  as  fast  as  steam 
and  a  light  air  out  of  the  north  could 
drive  her.  But  streaks  of  mist  were 
already  crawling  across  the  sea  be¬ 
tween,  and  a  filmy  whiteness  obscured 
the  low-hung  sun. 

“Heaven  send  they  keep  a  good  look¬ 
out  and  it  holds  clear  Just  ten  minutes 
more,”  he  said;  and  a  bank  of  vapor 
hid  all  the  stranger’s  hull.  Then  he 
gave  the  order  “Fire  the  gun,”  and  a 
long  red  flash  blazed  forth  from  the 
bows,  while  a  Jarring  crash  set  every 
spar  quivering.  The  ice  took  op  the 
sound  and  flung  it  from  hummock  to 
hummock,  echoing  and  ringing,  and 
then  a  pufE  of  blue  vapor  rose  up 
above  the  mist  that  crept  higher  and 
higher  above  the  distant  sailcloth,  and 
a  faint  boom  came  down  the  wind. 
“Thank  God  for  that!”  the  captain 
said. 

A  confused  roar,  which  was  half  a 
cheer  and  half  a  delirious  shout  of  re¬ 
lief,  went  up  from  the  “Fish-eagle’s” 
deck.  One  fireman  swore  vigorously 
and  profanely,  a  grimy  comrade  leaned 
forward  upon  the  rail  with  his  head 
between  his  hands,  sobbing  like  a  girl, 
while  a  French-Ganadian  beside  him 
called  aloud  on  the  saints  above.  The 
little  second  mate,  who  also  hailed 
from  old  Quebec,  flung  his  arms  into 
the  air,  gesticulating  wildly;  and  the 
gaunt  engineer  rubbed  his  reddened 
eyes  with  his  knuckles— the  smoke  of 
the  fire  had  got  into  them,  he  after¬ 
wards  explained.  Two  hours  later,  es¬ 
corted  by  half  the  “Fish-eagle’s”  crew, 
who  crowded  about  some  of  the  com¬ 
rades  they  had  long  given  up  as  lost, 
a  fur-clad  man  reached  the  steam¬ 
er’s  side,  and  grasped  her  master's 
hand. 
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“Very  glad  to  see  you,  Johnson,”  he 
said.  “We  picked  your  boat  up  a  week 
ago,  and  we’d  never  have  done  that, 
only  the  Yankee  cruiser  told  us  to 
creep  along  the  shore,  for  there  was 
ice  outside.  We  hunted  you  three 
days  on  the  mate’s  reckoning,  and 
you’re  lucky  it’s  comparatively  clear, 
though  we’d  have  burned  half  our  coal 
before  we  gave  it  up.  And  now,  the 
sooner  we  get  all  the  oil  we  can  out  of 
her  and  clear  of  this  condemned  ice, 
the  better.” 

“First— have  you  got  all  the  men?” 
asked  Captain  Johnson;  and  the  other 
answered:  “All  but  one— he  died  of 
frostbite.  The  mate’s  down,  too,  and 
the  old  man  who  brought  them 
trough  is  pretty  near  his  end.  But 
there’s  no  time  for  talking  now,  if  we 
don’t  want  to  be  frozen  fast  before  we 
see  the  Diomedes.” 

It  was  dusk  when  they  left  the  ice 
in  three  boats  loaded  deep  with  odds 
and  ends  of  value,  and  pulled  off 
towards  the  lights  of  the  auxiliary 
screw  “Pribiloff,”  which  swung  to  and 
fro  through  the  gathering  mist.  The 
boats  were  hove  on  board,  and  com¬ 
rades  who  had  never  expected  to  meet 
again  on  earth  looked  into  each  other’s 
eyes,  and  found  it  strangely  difficult 
to  know  what  to  say;  while  the  “Prib- 
lloff’s”  crew  crowded  about  the 
strangers,  patting  them  on  the  back, 
and  pouring  out  a  flood  of  questions  all 
at  once.  Then  an  uncouth  flgure,  clad 
in  a  coat  of  pure  white  fur,  which 
would  have  cost  him  six  months’  pay 
but  that  he  slew  its  original  owner 
with  a  sealing  rifle,  leaned  over  the 
low  bridge  and  said:  “If  you’d  quit 
that  foolin’  an’  clear  the  orlop-deck  to 
berth  them.  It  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose.  Let  draw  headsalls,  haul 
lee  braces,  hard  up  helm!” 

The  tiny  propeller  commenced  to 
throb,  the  yards  swung  round,  and 
the  “Pribiloff”  headed  out  from  the  ice 
to  wait  for  dawn,  that  they  might 


transfer  some  at  least  of  the  “Fish- 
eagle’s”  oil  and  gear. 

At  midnight  Captain  Johnson  bent 
over  a  narrow  berth,  opening  like  a 
cupboard  above  the  lockers  of  the  poop 
cabin.  A  brass  lamp  shed  down  a 
flickering  radiance  on  the  grizzled  hair 
and  rugged  face  of  the  man  who  lay 
within;  but  the  bronze  had  faded  from 
the  weather-beaten  cheeks,  and  the 
lips  were  gray.  Boat-steerer  Nichol¬ 
son— for  he  it  was— raised  himself 
feebly  on  one  elbow,  and  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  stretch  out  a  hand,  only  to  fall 
back  again  while  the  arm  dropped 
upon  the  covering;  and  the  captain  of 
the  whaler  whispered,  “Frost-bitten  to 
the  elbow.” 

“I  wanted  to  see  you  again,  sir,”  said 
a  faint  voice,  “for  you  were  as  just  a 
master  as  any  man  might  sail  under; 
but  I’ll  sail  no  more;  it’s  ebb-tide  now.” 
Then  the  dim  eyes  brightened.  “It 
was  a  good  voyage— two  hunner  miles 
in  an  open  boat,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
frost— an’  we  done  it,  an’  sent  relief.” 

“It  was  a  voyage  any  man  might  be 
proud  of.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do?” 
said  the  captain  quietly;  and  the  dying 
boat-steerer  continued:  “I’ve  been  a 
very  lonely  man,  but  there’s  a  grave 
on  the  hillside  above  Porthallows 
quay,  and  only  grass  upon  it;  but  the  ^ 
sexton  he  knows  who  lies  below. 
There’s  money  o’  mine  not  drawn,  an’ 
I’d  like  a  stone  set  there,  an’  carved 
in:  ‘Mary  Nicholson,  beloved  wife  of 
- ’  the  mate  Jias  got  it  down;  an’  un¬ 
derneath:  ‘James  Nicholson,  died  at 
sea.’  Nothing  else.  You  won’t  for¬ 
get?” 

“It  shall  be  done,”  the  captain  an¬ 
swered.  “Is  it  long  since  she  died?” 

“Ten  years  an’  more.  I  was  third  of 
the  ‘Oxblrd’  whaler  then.  Two  sons  I 
had,  better  men  than  me,  and  one  an 
officer  of  a  liner  too;  he  died  of  fever, 
and  the  other  went  down  in  the  ‘Cedar 
Grove.’  Then  the  wife  went,  an’  I 
took  to  drink  to  forget— a  drunken 
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wastrel  sailor-man— till  the  night  the 
China  boat  went  through  the  ‘Bmir’ 
like  a  knife,  and  put  the  fear  of  death 
before  my  eyes.  I  had  no  hand  in 
that,  but  the  bos’n  he  swore  against 
me  I’d  let  the  lights  go  out,  an’  I  w«it 
back  to  the  whalers,  a  hard  man  with 
a  bitter  tongue,  an’  a  broken  heart  be¬ 
neath,  to  earn  my  bread  among  the  ice 
and  forget  what  lay  behind.” 

“The  finest  seaman  that  ever  put  his 
foot  aboard  my  ship,”  said  the  captain. 
And  the  thin  voice  went  on:  “I  can’t 
talk  no  more,  an’  I’ve  not  spoken  so 
for  ten  years— ten  long  years  an’  more. 
I’ll  be  called  at  the  change  of  the 
morning  watch,  but  you’ll  not  forget— 
Mary  Nicholson,  above  Porthallows 
quay.” 

The  boat-steerer  turned  his  head 
from  the  light,  and  lapsed  into  sleep  or 
unconsciousness;  and  the  master  of 
the  “Pribiloff’  said  quietly:  “He’s 
probably  right.  Strange  how  it’s  al¬ 
ways  about  that  hour  they  go.  It’s 
time  I  looked  rouilQ  on  deck;  the  mate 
will  tell  you  how  we  found  the  boat” 

Captain  Johnson  leaned  back  on  the 
locker,  and  the  mate  briefly  told  his 
story.  “We  were  creeping  down  the 
coast  five  knots  under  steam,  with  top¬ 
sails  set  that  night,”  he  said;  “there 
was  brightness  above,  and  mist  low 
down  over  the  water,  and  a  hail  came 
out  of  the  fog.  I  thought  I  was  dream¬ 
ing,  and  said  nothing  for  a  moment, 
but  the  look-out  heard  it  too.  We 
stopped  the  engines  and  whistled,  and 
a  boat  came  alongside,  four  men  pull¬ 
ing,  four  more  lying  in  the  bottom,  and 
one  of  them  frozen  dead.  They  were 
too  played  out  even  to  climb  the  side, 
for  a  breeze  had  soaked  all  they  had 
with  spray.  One  fell  backwards  as  he 
let  go  his  oar,  and  when  I  sfid  down 


into  her  the  poor  fellow  who  lies  ther* 
was  sitting  with  his  hand  clenched 
round  the  tiller.  T  can’t  let  go,’  he 
said,  ‘but  thank  the  Lord  I  brought 
them  through.’  It  took  me  five  min¬ 
utes  to  loose  his  frozen  fingers,  and 
then  he  fell  all  in  a  lump  upon  me— he 
couldn’t  bend  a  limb.  We  lifted  them 
aboard,  and  the  rest  came  round  ex¬ 
cept  your  mate,  and  he’s  doing  better 
now;  but  the  boat-steerer  was  frozen 
too  much  for  that  It  was  his  last 
voyage,  as  he  said,  poor  fellow!” 

Then  the  mate  lapsed  into  silence, 
and  a  clock  ticked  noisily  overhead. 
There  was  a  gurgle  and  swash  of 
water  outside  as  the  steamer  rolled 
lazily  on  the  swell,  and  now  and  then 
the  sick  man  murmured  in  his  sleep. 
So  the  time  dragged  by,  until  the  mate 
thrust  fresh  fuel  into  the  stove.  “How 
cold  it  gets  at  this  hour!  Ah!  there’s 
the  change  of  the  watch,”  he  said. 

The  clear  tones  of  a  bell  rang  shrilly 
through  the  frosty  air:  a  cry  of  “All’s 
well!”  fell  mufiled  upon  their  ears,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  tramp  of  feet  along  the 
deck,  and  some  one  beat  upon  the  sky¬ 
light  overhead.  Then  the  covering  of 
the  berth  rustled,  and  a  feeble  voice 
murmured:  “All’s  well.  Lights— burn¬ 
ing— brightly,”  and  the  poop  seemed 
strangely  still.  The  “Fish-eagle’s” 
captain  sat  very  quietly,  with  his  head 
turned  aside,  and  his  right  hand  cov¬ 
ering  the  chilly  fingers  that  gripped 
the  coverlet,  for  what  seemed  to  his 
companion  an  interminable  space. 
Then,  rising  to  his  feet,  he  softly  slid 
the  curtain  along  the  rings,  and  the 
two  went  out  noiselessly  into  the  bit¬ 
ter  night  They  knew  the  head  boat- 
steerer  had  kept  his  last  watch  on 
earth. 

Earold  Bindloss. 
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“A  letter  behoves  to  tell  about  one¬ 
self,”  writes  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  John 
Sterling,  and  she  could  certainly 
speak  as  one  having  authority.  She 
hits  the  truth,  for  women  at  any  rate. 
Good  letters  need  not  necessarily  talk 
of  their  writers,  but  they  must,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  tell  about 
them;  must,  above  all  else,  transmit 
their  personality.  And  the  means  of 
transmission  becomes  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  matter  in  hand;  It  Is 
one  thing  to  have  something  to  say, 
and  another  to  have  the  art  of  saying 
it;  an  ait  which  must  always  be  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  writer,  and  which.  In  a 
dash,  conveys  the  essence  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  in  so  intimate  a  manner  that  the 
reader  feels  like  his  confidant.  It  Is 
an  art  hard  to  regulate  by  any  general 
rules,  except  that  of  simplicity,  es¬ 
pecially  In  the  case  of  letter-writing. 
The  sweetest  and  most  pensive  of 
correspondents,  Dorothy  Osborne, 
said  all  there  was  to  say  about  it  as 
long  ago  as  1653. 

“All  letters,  methinks,  should  be 
free  and  easy  as  one’s  discourse;  not 
studied,  as  an  oration,  nor  made  up 
of  hard  words,  like  a  charm.  ’Tis  an 
admirable  thing  to  see  how  some  peo¬ 
ple  will  labor  to  find  out  terms  that 
may  obscure  plain  sense,  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  I  know,  who  would  never  say 
‘the  weather  grew  cold,’  but  that 
‘winter  began  to  salute  us.’  I  have 
no  patience  with  such  coxcombs,  and 
cannot  blame  an  old  uncle  of  mine 
that  threw  the  standlsh  at  his  man’s 
head,  because  he  writ  a  letter  for 
him  where,  instead  of  saying  (as  his 
master  bid  him)  ‘that  he  would  have 
writ  himself,  but  he  had  the  gout  in 
his  hand,’  he  said  that  ‘the  gout  in 
his  hand  would  not  permit  him  to  put 
pen  to  paper,’  ” 


Dorothy  Osborne  herself  here  gives 
the  best  proof  that  not  only  simplic¬ 
ity,  but  also  spontaneity  is  needed,  if 
a  letter  is  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
—spontaneity,  which  is  a  matter  of 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  and  im¬ 
plies  the  invaluable  possession  of 
mental  sympathies.  The  best  letter- 
writers,  indeed,  give  the  impression 
of  their  correspondents’  personality 
along  with  their  own,  and  vary,  al¬ 
most  imperceptibly,  with  each  of 
them.  A  brilliant  critic  of  “The  Art 
of  Letter-writing”  ^  has  recently  told 
us  that  “as  a  Jest’s  prosperity  lies  in 
the  ear  of  him  that  hears,  so  a  letter 
must  depend  upon  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.”  Many  of  the 
persons  thus  addressed  have  been 
women,  and  In  this  way  alone  they 
have  exercised  a  great  infiuence  on 
letter-writing— on  the  letter-writing  of 
men.  Letter-receiving  has  been  a 
calling  for  them,  and,  skiiled  in  the 
arts  of  evoking  and  provoking  alike, 
they  have  become  as  good  as  a  School 
for  style,  and  an  Academy  of  nimble 
wit. 

But  they  have  been  far  from  play¬ 
ing  only  a  passive  part.  Letter-writ¬ 
ing  seems,  indeed,  an  art  especially 
invented  to  suit  the  talents  of  women, 
and  (since  their  defects  are  often 
their  graces)  even  to  suit  their  foibles. 
Women  are  not  creators;  they  are  in¬ 
terpreters,  critics;  their  best  qualities, 
sympathy  and  Insight,  are  the  essence 
of  criticism;  and  good  letter-writing 
is  criticism— of  life,  of  people,  of  art, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  quick  per¬ 
ceptions  and  elusive  grace  that  are 
natural  to  women,  their  habit  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  their  gift  for  expressing 
themselves,  their  mastery  of  detail, 

*  The  Art  of  Letter-Writing,  by  H.  W.  Paul, 
Nineteenth  Century  for  July,  1896. 
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their  power  of  subtle  suggestion  and 
of  intuition,  their  very  inability  to 
sustain  thought,  and  therefore  to  be¬ 
come  heavy,  their  faculty  for  intimacy 
which  sums  up  all  the  rest— these  are 
so  many  qualifications  for  the  writing 
of  letters,  and  of  personal  letters  in 
particular. 

(Jenerally  speaking,  correspondence 
can  be  divided  into  two  chief  kinds— 
the  letters  written  for  one  and  the  let¬ 
ters  written  for  more  than  one.  The 
first  are  the  intimate  letters,  often 
from  people  comparatively  unknown; 
only  existing  to  reveal  individual  char¬ 
acter,  and  bringing  with  them  a  par¬ 
ticular  and  penetrating  charm,  a  sense 
of  personal  discovery.  The  second 
sort  are  written  with  an  eye  to  an 
audience,  whether  it  consist  of  pos¬ 
terity,  of  the  public,  or  only  of  a' 
coterie.  They  are  literary  achieve¬ 
ments  that  belong  to  all  the  world, 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  appropriate 
them,  no  enjoyment  of  them  as  pri¬ 
vate  property.  They  are  not  so  much 
loved  as  admired,  especially  by  men, 
and  it  is  perhaps  by  men  that  they 
are  best  written. 

The  loving,  intimate  letter,  on  the 
contrary,  comes  most  naturally  from 
a  woman’s  pen,  and,  as  often  as  not, 
the  masculine  mind  thinks  it  trivial. 
But  the  foremost  letter-writers  of  the 
world  have  contrived  to  combine  both 
set  form  and  personal  distinction. 
Madame  de  S6vign6,  of  course, 
achieved  this,  and,  in  herself.  Includes 
almost  every  sort  of  letter-writing.  It 
is  dull,  however,  to  discuss  the  un¬ 
questionable,  and  to  comment  upon 
Madame  de  S6vign6’s  position  in  this 
respect  is  as  futile  as  comment  upon 
Shakespeare’s  position  as  a  dramatist. 

If  we  come  to  the  letters  that  aim 
at  being  literature,  and  to  such 
women  as  have  written  them,  we  find 
any  kind  of  classification  impossible. 
Eloquent  letters,  political  letters,  be¬ 
long  to  this  province,  such  as  Madame 


Boland’s  heroic  and  persuasive  epis¬ 
tles  to  the  GIrondins,  which  are  neces¬ 
sarily  written  from  a  platform.  But 
the  great  era  of  correspondence  in 
France  Immediately  preceded  Ma¬ 
dame  Boland  and  the  Bevolution.  It 
was  the  period  of  writing  for  a  coterie 
—the  most  elaborate  kind  of  writing; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  self-conscious 
than  sentences  penned  for  the  perusal 
of  a  group  of  critical  intimates,  whose 
opinion  is  vital  to  the  writer.  Not  a 
note  could  be  composed  in  certain 
circles  without  being  read  aloud  to 
them,  and  this  in  the  days  when  one 
lady  alone  sent  16,000  letters  to  one 
gentleman;  when  not  only  gentlemen 
wrote  to  ladies,  but  adoring  ladies 
wrote  to  each  other,  once,  sometimes 
twice,  in  twenty-four  hours,  on  topics 
as  often  as  not  impersonal.  The 
queen  of  these  brilliant  but  rather 
malicious  Muses  was  Madame  du 
Deffand,  the  most  brilliant,  the  most 
malicious  of  them  all.  Her  physical 
blindness  seemed  to  endow  her  with 
an  extra  acuteness  of  mental  vision, 
and  her  pen  darts  like  lightning,  with¬ 
ering  wherever  it  passes.  Byron  him¬ 
self  could  not  be  more  bored  or  more 
unkind  than  Madame  du  Deffand,  and 
she  had  none  of  the  high  spirits  which 
often  redeemed  his  sallies.  In  her  day 
kindness  was  too  often  confounded 
with  stupidity.  She  certainly  ful¬ 
filled  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  injunction  to  let¬ 
ter-writers,  and  her  letters  may  be  cit¬ 
ed  as  masterpieces  of  self-revelation. 
They  are  chlefiy  written  to  her  friend, 
the  Duchesse  de  Ghoiseul,  to  Voltaire, 
on  whom  she  practised  pla tonics;  and 
to  Horace  Walpole,  with  whom,  when 
she  was  seventy,  she  had  an  arduous 
fiirtation.  •  She  demanded  a  heart 
ftom  others,  but  did  not  care  to  pos¬ 
sess  one  herself;  she  tried  to  replace 
it  by  a  large  and  lucid  mind,  which 
wielded  epigram  like  a  sword,  and 
forced  upon  her  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  evils  of  life,  without  any  cloud 
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effects  to  soften  them  down.  Her  let¬ 
ters  seem  made  up  of  mind  and  deco¬ 
rum-sceptical  decornm— and  sound 
no  higher  note  than  an  enthusiastic 
avoidance  of  discomfort 

Here,  for  instance,  is  her  description 
of  her  day.  She  has  “tom  herself  out 
of  bed  that  her  frisure,  begun  the  day 
before,  may  be  completed.”  Her 
“poor  head  is  overpowered  by  four 
heavy  hands  .  .  .  her  curling-irons 
resound  in  her  ears.”  An  officer  and 
an  archbishop  are  chattering  to  her; 
her  headdress  and  panier  are  being 
prepared.  Suddenly  a  voice  from  the 
next  room  announces  that  the  King  is 
passing  on  his  way  to  Mass;  it  is 
church  time.  “Allans !"  she  cries  in 
her  letter,  “quick,  my  head-gear,  my 
muff,  my  fan,  my  prayer  book!  Ne 
scandalisons  personnel  My  chair!  My 
porters!  One,  two,  three,  off!” 

Or,  if  we  want  her  philosophy, 
“There  is  but  one  decision  to  make 
about  the  world,”  she  says;  “to  let  it 
be  as  it  is;  to  laugh  at  it  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  reform  it;  and  to  aban¬ 
don  la  Marichale  to  her  levity,  her 
low  Instincts,  and  her  inconsequences, 
without  bothering  one’s  head  about 
her.” 

“Elies  sont  comme  il  plait  it  Dieu, 
comme  elles  vans  viennent;  et  si  vous 
avez  de  Vesprit,  ce  n'est  pas  votre  fa/ute,“ 
says  Madame  du  Deffand  to  a  witty 
Abb6  about  his  letters.  She  and  her 
contemporaries  often  thought  that 
they  were  admiring  spontaneity  when 
they  were  carefully  cultivating  light¬ 
ness,  for  the  prevailing  worship  of 
mind  made  self-consciousness  natural. 
Her  seriousness— and  she  could  be  ad¬ 
mirably  serious- is  so  artistic  that  it 
seems  simple,  almost  obvious,  and  one 
finds  oneself  wondering  why  such  es¬ 
sential  things  have  not  been  said  be¬ 
fore.  The  quality  of  unostentatious 
gravity  is  the  distinction  of  French 
writers,  and  we  sometimes  find  these 
ladies  of  last  century  having  the  most 


delicate  literary  discussions  on  pa¬ 
per. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  times  also 
(and  Madame  du  Deffand  was  its 
leader)  to  write  pages  of  analysis  of 
one’s  friends’  characters— and  of  one’s 
own.  Women  are  audaciously  inter¬ 
ested  in  themselves,  and  therefore 
audaciously  personal,  even  in  such  de¬ 
liberate  epistles  as  these.  They  are 
also  unabashed  by  detail,  and  can 
trifle  to  profound  purpose.  Certain 
letters,  like  thistle-down,  live  only  by 
virtue  of  their  lightness,  and  skim 
over  Time  too  quickly  for  him  to  lay 
hold  on  them.  What  man— what  Hor¬ 
ace  Walpole  even— would  dare  to  con¬ 
fide  to  an  audience  such  a  tissue  of 
gossamer  scandal  and  delicate  intui¬ 
tion  as  most  of  these  letters  repre¬ 
sent?  Yet  in  these  airy  nothings  lies 
the  secret  of  French  genius— the 
Genius  of  Intercourse. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  was 
more  ambitious  than  Madame  du 
Deffand.  She  did  not  confine  her  at¬ 
tention  to  a  coterie,  but  wrote  for  pos¬ 
terity,  and  rather  rashly  proclaimed 
that  her  letters  would  be  read  long 
after  Madame  de  S§vign6’s  were  for¬ 
gotten.  In  other  respects  she  reminds 
us  of  the  blind  old  Frenchwoman,  es¬ 
pecially  in  her  power  of  epigram  and 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  wisdom.  But 
she,  at  any  rate,  regarded  her  race 
with  a  cold  kindness  which  made  her 
take  pains  to  help  it;  her  philosophy, 
too,  was  no  mere  shield  against  spirit¬ 
ual  discomfort,  and  showed  some  of 
the  real  Stoic’s  courage  and  austerity. 
Her  letters  reveal  a  curious  mixture 
of  later  Rome  and  modem  London; 
they  seem  to  be  written  by  an  Epicu¬ 
rean  who  is  watching  Christianity 
with  approbation.  If  they  are  less 
amusing  than  Madame  du  Deffand’s, 
they  are  also  more  solid  and  not  so 
fatiguing  to  the  spirit  But  then,  un¬ 
like  that  lady,  she  is  never  bored  and 
is  gifted  with  an  endless  curiosity,  an 
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endless  interest  in  fact.  Her  flirta¬ 
tion  by  correspondence  with  Pope 
was  probably  as  great  a  piece  of  van¬ 
ity  as  that  of  Madame  du  DelTand 
with  Horace  Walpole;  but  it  was 
more  abstract  and  better  disciplined. 
In  all  her  letters,  but  especially  in 
those  to  him,  she  is  mistress  of  clas¬ 
sical  description  and  a  precision 
which  is  refreshing.  The  modem 
quality  of  humor,  of  seeing  things 
through  a  personal  atmosphere,  was 
as  unknown  as  it  would  have  been  re¬ 
pugnant  to  her.  She  never  paints, 
she  engraves;  and  her  best  accounts 
are  like  intaglios,  clear-cut  and  ex¬ 
cellently  designed.  She  is  a  scholar 
even  in  her  frivolities,  and  there  is  the 
same  nicety  in  her  account  of  a  rak¬ 
ish  card-party  as  in  her  sober  pictures 
of  Oriental  scenes. 

She  writes  to  Pope  from  Belgrade 
In  1717: 

“This  place.  .  .  perfectly  answers 
the  description  of  the  Elysian  Fields. 
I  am  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  frait  trees  watered  by 
a  vast  number  of  fountains.  .  .  and 
divided  into  many  shady  walks  upon 
short  grass.  .  .  The  village  is  only  in¬ 
habited  by  the  richest  among  the 
Christians,  who  meet  every  night  at 
a  fountain,  forty  paces  from  my 
house,  to  sing  and  dance.  But  what 
persuades  me  more  fully  of  my  de¬ 
cease  is  the  situation  of  my  own 
mind,  the  profound  ignorance  I  am 
in  of  what  passes  among  the  living 
(which  only  comes  to  me  by  chance), 
and  the  great  calmness  with  which  I 
receive  it.  Yet  I  have  still  a  hanker¬ 
ing  after  my  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  left  in  the  world.  .  .  And  ’tis 
very  necessary  to  make  a  perfect 
Elysium  that  there  should  be  a  River 
Lethe,  which  I  am  not  so  happy  as  to 
And.  The  reflection  on  the  great  gulf 
between  you  and  me  cools  all  news 
that  comes  hither.  I  can  neither  be 
sensibly  touched  with  Joy  or  grief 


when  I  consider  that  possibly  the 
cause  of  either  is  removed  before  the 
letter  comes  to  my  bands.” 

This  is  admirable  of  the  academic 
kind,  the  charm  of  which  lies  in  the 
absence  of  strong  contrasts.  Lady 
Mary  never  sinks  below  cheerfulness, 
or  gets  beyond  the  “sprightly  folly” 
she  “thanks  God  she  was  bom  with.” 
Perhaps  the  art  of  aphorism  suits  her 
best  of  all. 

“Our  proverb  that  knowledge  is  no 
burden  may  be  true  as  to  oneself,” 
she  writes,  “but  knowing  too  much  is 
apt  to  make  one  troublesome  to  other 
people.” 

Or,  “We  are  little  better  than 
straws  upon  the  water;  we  may  flat¬ 
ter  ourselves  that  we  swim,  when  the 
current  carries  us  along.” 

“Does  not  King  David  say  some¬ 
where  that  man  walketh  In  a  vain 
show?”  she  writes  on  another  occa¬ 
sion;  “I  think  he  does,  and  I  am  sure 
this  is  peculiarly  tme  of  the  French¬ 
man;  but  he  walks  merrily  and  seems 
to  enjoy  the  vision,  and  may  he  not 
therefore  be  esteemed  more  happy 
than  many  of  our  solid  thinkers, 
whose  brows  are  furrowed  by  deep 
reflection,  and  whose  wisdom  is  so 
often  clothed  with  a  rusty  mantle  of 
spleen  and  vapors?” 

If  Lady  Mary  was  born  scholarly 
and  classical,  Dorothy  Osborne,  her 
predecessor  by  sixty  years,  was  born 
classical  and  natural.  The  daughter 
of  a  Cavalier  and  plighted  to  a  Round¬ 
head’s  son,  she  has  about  her  style  a 
kind  of  sober  grace  which  seems  to 
express  her  relation  to  both  parties. 
Besides,  she  lived  within  hail  of  the 
Elizabethans,  and  her  words  “have 
the  dew  still  upon  them.”  She  is  a 
dainty  preacher,  and  nurses  wisdom 
with  a  kind  of  maternal  tenderness; 
the  thoughts  that  she  sends  forth 
from  the  lonely  Bedfordshire  home— 
where  she  tends  a  sick  father  and 
pacifles  a  quarrelsome  brother— are 
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scented  with  lavender.  There  can  be 
no  more  pleasant  contrast  than  that 
between  Lady  Mary’s  Ottoman  Ely¬ 
sium  and  Dorothy  Osborne’s  English 
Arcadia. 

“About  six  or  seven  o’clock,”  she 
writes,  “I  walk  out  into  a  common 
that  lies  hard  by  the  house,  where  a 
great  many  young  wenches  keep 
sheep  and  cows,  and  sit  in  the  shade 
singing  of  ballads.  I  talk  to  them, 
and  find  they  want  nothing  to  make 
them  the  happiest  people  in  the  world 
but  the  knowledge  that  they  are  so. 
Most  commonly,  when  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  our  discourse,  one  looks 
about  her  and  spies  her  cows  going 
into  the  com,  and  then  away  they  all 
run,  as  if  they  had  wings  at  their 
heels.” 

But  Dorothy  Osborne  really  belongs 
to  the  intimate  letter-writers,  and 
wrote  for  one  eye  alone— that  of  her 
betrothed.  Sir  William  Temple.  Her 
letters,  properly  speaking,  form  part 
of  the  most  personal  of  all  provinces — 
that  of  love-letters  and  letters  of  sen¬ 
timent;  but  she  writes  as  a  wife 
rather  than  as  a  lover,  and  this  is  as 
well  for  the  reader.  EgoUme  d  deux 
is  as  unallowable  and  as  tedious  in 
correspondence  as  it  is  in  society,  and 
the  most  charming  letters  are  those 
that  introduce  us  to  a  hospitable  and 
friendly  circle.  Dorothy  Osborne  was 
at  once  too  modest  and  too  observant 
to  be  guilty  of  egoism.  She  liked  to 
know  many  people  of  different  kinds, 
and  described,  or  rather,  suggested 
them  with  a  pretty  humor  of  her  own. 
Her  mind  has  an  English  climate, 
and  though  her  pages  are  rich  in  ten¬ 
der  expressions  of  love,  they  still 
keep  the  temperate  sweetness  of  an 
English  landscape.  She  reminds  us 
of  one  of  Shakespeare's  gentler  hero¬ 
ines,  in  whom  devotion  and  fidelity 
take  the  place  of  passion,  and  playful¬ 
ness  that  of  spirits.  “  'Tls  not  that  I 
am  sad,”  she  says,  “I  thank  God  I 
VOL.  LXIX.  33 


have  no  occasion  to  be  so,  but  I  never 
appear  to  be  very  merry,  and  if  I  had 
all  I  could  wish  for  in  the  world  I  do 
not  think  it  would  make  any  visible 
change  in  my  humor.” 

If  we  want  a  more  fervid  feeling 
we  must  go  to  France  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury;  the  letters  of  Madame  d’Epinay, 
for  instance,  are  a  Journal  of  Sensi¬ 
bility,  though  not  of  Despair.  We 
shall  find  that  quality  in  the  letters 
of  H61oIse  to  Abfilard— in  1131— terri¬ 
ble  and  beautiful  in  their  concentra¬ 
tion;  or  if  we  seek  chronicles  less 
remote,  there  are  the  correspondences 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  once 
Madame  du  Deffand’s  “companion,” 
or  of  Madame  Desbordes  Valmore  in 
our  own  day.  Letters  of  passion 
should  never  be  collected  in  a  volume, 
and  not  more  than  two  or  three  from 
the  same  person  should  be  read,  for 
passion  is  naturally  monotonous. 
The  death  song  of  the  swan  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  thing,  but  when  he  goes  on  sing¬ 
ing  ad  infinitum  without  dying,  it  be¬ 
comes  tiresome.  The  right  medium 
for  the  expression  of  passion  is 
poetry,  which  arrests  thought  and 
feeling  at  white  heat  and  crystallizes 
it,  compelling  it  to  brevity.  Madame 
Desbordes  Valmore’s  love  poems,  for 
example,  are  much  finer  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  love  than  her  letters  on  the 
same  theme,  which  are  so  intense  as 
to  become  oppressive. 

As  far  as  style  goes,  the  love  letters 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  to  M. 
Guibert  may  be  taken  as  a  model  of 
eloquence  and  of  fiery  grace.  She  is 
in  turns  reckless  and  restrained,  and 
there  is  something  splendid— some¬ 
thing  of  the  grand  manner— in  the 
way  she  risks  herself,  in  her  prodigal 
and  daring  simplicity.  "Cette  dme  de 
feu  et  de  douleur,  c'est  votve  creation" 
she  writes  to  her  lover;  ‘Teaprit  trouve 
dea  mots,  V&me  aurait  beaoin  de  trouver 
une  langue  nouvelle."  But  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  one  is  wearied 
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by  these  pages  of  egoism— d 
une,  in  this  case— and  it  is  difficult  to 
sympathize  with  a  woman  who  kept 
a  pair  of  passions;  who  was  broken¬ 
hearted  about  her  first  love  (then  dy¬ 
ing  of  consumption)  when  she  adopted 
her  second,  to  whom  all  these  letters 
(one  hundred  and  eighty  in  two 
years)  were  addressed. 

There  is  another  kind  of  personal 
confession— often  as  self-centred  as 
the  love  letter,  but  deeper  and  of  far 
wider  interest— the  letter  of  religious 
experience.  It  is  dangerous  to  re¬ 
move  the  spiritual  from  the  realms  of 
the  imagination  to  those  of  colloquial 
prose  and  colloquial  imagery,  where 
materialism  too  often  overtakes  it, 
as  evangelical  correspondences  abun¬ 
dantly  testify.  It  would  perhaps  be 
better  if  religious  letters  also  could  be 
turned  into  poetry,  or  at  least  written 
by  poets.  Eugfinie  de  Gu6rin,  whose 
poems  deserve  to  be  better  known, 
has  given  us  letters  which  fulfil  this 
condition,  and  show  us  how  graceful, 
how  hospitable  religion  can  be— pages 
rich  in  spiritual  delicacy,  and  there¬ 
fore  impossible  to  quote  from  without 
injuring  them.  It  is  equally  difficult 
to  cite  the  correspondence  of  Madame 
Guyon,  the  reactionary  saint  of  Louis 
XIV.’s  reign,  not  because  it  is  too 
subtle,  but  because  it  is  too  rhapsodi¬ 
cal.  It  is  full  of  startling  effects,  for 
she  was  a  mystic  of  intense  inward 
vision,  and  therefore  a  Realist  about 
the  Unreal,  and  over-familiar  with  the 
Invisible. 

Madame  Swetchine  and  Caroline 
Fox  should  hardly  be  reckoned 
amongst  religious  letter-writers,  al¬ 
though  they  wrote  religiously.  Both 
lived  on  the  borderland  of  religion, 
bu^  their  atmosphere  is  more  intellec¬ 
tual  than  that  of  the  religious  world, 
and  their  intellect  was  foremost  In 
the  search  after  truth.  The  writer 
really  representing  this  sort  of  meta¬ 
physical  corespondence  is  Sara  Cole¬ 


ridge,  who  inherited  her  father’s  vo¬ 
racity  for  abstraction,  even  in  doc¬ 
trine.  Her  letters  should  hardly  be 
called  letters— they  are  treatises;  far 
from  falling  into  Madame  Guyon’s 
error,  they  make  even  the  visible  in¬ 
visible  and  obscure  it  by  a  fog  of 
speculation. 

The  history  of  letter-writing  would 
make  an  interesting  volume;  like  the 
history  of  comedy,  it  is  practically 
that  of  society,  and  a  good  letter  is  an 
epitome  of  civilization-  The  letter  of 
feeling,  whether  of  passion  or  religion, 
is  the  most  primitive  expression  of 
the  art,  as  Abelard  and  HSlolse  tes¬ 
tify;  and  it  is  only  as  family  life 
grows  and  expands  into  social  life 
that  amusing  letters  become  possible. 
The  Paston  letters  in  Caxton’s  time 
are  the  first,  and  there  are  others  that 
date  from  Elizabethan  days  and 
abound  in  Elizabethan  grace;  but 
their  interest  is  mostly  historical,  and 
they  do  little  to  disclose  character. 
The  personal  letter  can  only  come 
later,  when  personality  has  room  to 
develop,  and  culture  has  affected 
women  as  well  as  men.  Nearly  all 
the  letter-writing  of  women  is  due  to 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
during  that  period  they  have  written 
every  kind  of  letter,  excepting  that  of 
whims  and  crotchets,  for  which  their 
minds  are  perhaps  too  constant;  a 
Charles  Lamb,  an  Edward  FitzGerald 
has  never  yet  been  translated  into  the 
feminine.  The  most  difficult  letter  to 
write,  and  the  one  generally  best  un¬ 
written,  is  certainly  the  letter  on 
Nature.  The  Lake  school,  including 
Dorothy  Wordsworth,  were  alone  ade¬ 
quate  to  it  Since  their  time  one  or 
two  others  have  partially  succeeded, 
but  on  the  whole,  who  would  not  ex¬ 
claim  with  Mrs.  Carlyle:  “Oh,  my 
dear!  if  ‘all  about  feelings’  be  bad  in 
a  letter,  all  about  scenery  and  no  feel¬ 
ings  is  a  deal  worse!” 

“Such  a  letter,”  she  goes  on,  “as  I 
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received  from  you  yesterday,  after 
much  half  anxious,  half  angry  wait¬ 
ing  for,  will  read  charmingly  in  your 
biography,  and  may  be  quoted  in 
Murray’s  ‘Guide  Book;’  but  for  ‘me, 
as  one  solitary  individual,’  I  was  not 
charmed  with  it  at  all.” 

Mrs.  Carlyle,  at  any  rate,  could  not 
have  existed  in  any  century  but  her 
own,  any  more  than  the  sort  of 
human  letter  which  she  creates  for 
us.  She  inverts  Jeffrey’s  advice  to 
young  writers— ‘‘If  you  think  you 
have  a  good  thing  to  say,  don’t  say 
it”— for  she  never  thinks  she  has  a 
good  thing  to  say  and  always  says  it 
More,  almost  than  any  woman  letter- 
writer  she  has  humor,  the  most  per¬ 
sonal  of  all  qualities  and  the  most 
modern,  for  it  grows  with  our  taste 
for  character  study  and  our  sense  of 
life’s  incongruities.  Too  many  things 
have  already  been  said  about  humor 
and  its  relation  to  wit  but  thus  much 
may,  perhaps,  be  hazarded  here: 
humor  is  an  atmosphere  of  the  mind, 
humor  is  color;  wit  is  form;  humor 
has  to  do  with  the  character,  wit 
with  the  head.  Madame  du  Deffand 
and  Lady  Mary  wrote  letters  essen¬ 
tially  witty;  Mrs.  Carlyle  does  not  so 
often  condense  her  humor  into  wit;  but 
she  can  do  so  whenever  she  wishes. 
She  writes  on  one  occasion  that  she 
is  not  up  to  visitors,  not  even  to  ‘Vin 
angel  atcares,"  like  G.,  and  one  might 
quote  a  dozen  more  of  her  racy 
phrases.  Humorous  description,  how¬ 
ever,  is  what  she  enjoys,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  flavor  of  her  humor  is  that  it 
attaches  itself  mostly  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  existence  and  to  minute  do¬ 
mestic  drawbacks.  ‘‘She  is  not  what 
is  called  a  thorough  servant,”  she  says 
of  one  of  her  many  “generals,”  “but 
that  will  be  no  objection  to  signify,  as 
I  am  not  a  thorough  lady,  which 
Grace  Macdonald  deflned  to  be  ‘one 
who  had  not  entered  her  own  kitchen 
for  seven  years.’  ” 


Nothing  can  be  more  succinct  than 
her  humor,  and  yet  no  letters  seem 
more  haphazard— it  is  one  of  their 
chief  charms.  The  fact  is  she  was  a 
great  artist  in  her  own  way,  and  her 
power  of  selection  was  instinctive;  a 
much  more  flnished  production  than 
when  it  is  artificial.  She  was  quite 
as  good  a  housekeeper  of  her  wits  as 
of  her  home.  “It  is  not  only  a  faculty 
with  me,”  she  says,  “but  a  necessity 
of  my  nature  to  make  a  great  deal  out 
of  nothing.”  Her  thrift  is  like  that 
of  the  bee;  she  darts  into  the  centre  of 
each  subject  she  touches,  and  returns 
with  its  honey  packed  into  the  small¬ 
est  possible  space.  She  can  be  bold, 
too,  and  vivid  in  a  large  way  when 
she  attempts  large  subjects,  as,  for 
Instance,  in  her  description  of  Father 
Mathew’s  Temperance  Meeting  in 
the  East  End;  and,  like  most  humor¬ 
ists,  she  can  be  septimental— none 
more  so. 

“Blessed  be  the  inventor  of  photog¬ 
raphy!”  she  writes;  “I  set  him  above 
even  the  Inventor  of  chloroform.  It 
has  given  more  positive  pleasure  to 
poor  suffering  humanity  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ‘cast  up’  in  my  time, 
or  is  like  to,  this  art  by  which  even 
the  ‘poor’  can  possess  themselves  of 
tolerable  likenesses  of  their  absent 
dear  ones.  And  mustn’t  it  be  acting 
favorably  on  the  morality  of  the 
country?  I  assure  you  I  have  often 
gone  into  my  own  room  in  the  devil’s 
own  humor— ready  to  swear  at  ‘things 
in  general’  and  some  things  in  par- 
tlcular— and  my  eyes  resting  by 
chance  on  one  of  my  photographs  of 
long-ago  places  or  people,  a  crowd  of 
sad,  gentle  thoughts  has  rushed  into 
my  heart,  and  driven  the  devil  out,  as 
clean  as  ever  so  much  holy  water  and 
priestly  exorcisms  could  have  done.” 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mrs.  Carlyle 
Just  falls  short  of  the  poetic;  the  sense 
of  poetry  was  the  one  mental  equip¬ 
ment  she  did  not  possess,  and  if  she 
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had  possessed  it  she  would  oftener 
have  been  able  to  look  beyond  the 
moment  “You  are  the  most  concrete 
woman  I  have  ever  known,  Jane,”  a 
friend  once  said  to  her;  and  “con* 
Crete,”  not  “matter  of  fact”  is  the 
word  which  expresses  her. 

The  same  epithet  might  with  equal 
Justice,  be  applied  to  another  letter- 
writer  and  another  “Jane”— Jane 
Austen.  In  some  ways  she  may  be 
compared  to  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Her  mind 
also  enjoys  playing  upon  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  inconveniences  of  daily  ex¬ 
istence  with  sustained  vivacity.  But 
in  her  case,  form,  neatness,  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  wit,  are  more  prominent  than 
humorous  description.  She  has  not 
so  rich  a  nature  as  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and 
needed  her  own  creations  to  bring  out 
her  full  brilliance.  Her  letters  are 
sprightly  but  rather  cold  chronicles  of 
family  plans,  illnesses,  meals,  ac¬ 
quaintances— here  and  there  enriched 
by  flashes  of  fun  and  epigram  and  by 
the  almost  imperceptible  threads  of 
her  cobweb  malice,  in  which  she 
caught  so  many  buzzing  flies.  She  is 
perfect  in  the  art  of  impiication,  and 
nobody  can  imply  a  bore  as  merci¬ 
lessly  as  she  does. 

“A  widower  with  three  children,” 
she  writes,  “has  no  right  to  look  high¬ 
er  than  his  daughter’s  governess;”  “I 
am  forced  to  be  abusive  for  want  of 
subject,  having  really  nothing  to 
say.”  Here  are  a  few  of  her  noth¬ 
ings:— 

“Charles  Powlett  has  been  very  ill, 
but  is  getting  well  again.  His  wife 
is  discovered  to  be  everything  that 
the  neighborhood  could  wish  for,  silly 
and  cross  as  well  as  extravagant.” 

“  ...  At  the  bottom  of  the  Klngs- 
down  Hill  we  met  a  gentleman  in  a 
buggy  who,  on  minute  examination, 
turned  out  to  be  Dr.  Hall,  in  such 
very  deep  mourning  that  either  his 
mother,  his  vrife,  or  himself  must  be 
dead.” 


“We  had  a  Miss  North  and  a  Mr. 
Gould  of  our  party;  the  latter  walked 
home  with  me  after  tea.  He  is  a  very 
young  man,  just  entered  Oxford, 
wears  spectacles,  and  has  heard  that 
‘Evelina’  was  written  by  Dr.  John¬ 
son.” 

Miss  Austen  seldom  shows  her 
sweeter  side  in  her  letters,  but  when 
she  does  her  sweetness  has  a  brilliance 
which  gives  it  a  charming  distinction. 
Most  of  them  are  written  to  her  be¬ 
loved  sister  Cassandra,  during  their 
yearly  separations.  If  they  are  some¬ 
times  monotonous  in  their  detail,  they 
certainly  have  the  virtue  of  absolute 
spontaneity.  Nobody  could  detect  a 
genius  in  them,  still  less  the  genius  of 
the  family.  There  are  few  letters 
from  famous  women  of  which  this 
can  be  said.  Those  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Mrs.  Browning  are  indeed 
equally  unconscious;  but  Miss 
Bronte’s  letters  are  more  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  whole  woman  than  Miss 
Austen’s— of  her  passion  and  her  aus¬ 
terity-while  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  we 
are  aware  of  the  poet,  beside  the 
lovable  companion. 

There  is  a  very  different  sort  of  let¬ 
ter  written  by  the  great— more  edify¬ 
ing  and  less  intimate — which,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called 
the  Sibylline  letter.  Madame  de  Stael 
was  probably  its  flrst  parent,  but  she 
is  too  much  of  a  Muse  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  George  Sand  is  the  High 
Priestess  who  has  given  us  the  best 
of  such  oracles— a  High  Priestess 
rich  in  human  love  for  human  corre¬ 
spondents.  Beautiful  thoughts  on  Life 
and  Death  and  Immortality,  tender 
wisdom,  eloquent  political  outbursts 
and  pleading  for  freedom— such  is 
the  poetry  in  prose  which  makes  up 
her  correspondence.  It  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  give  fragments  of  it,  and  her 
letters  should  be  read  as  wholes. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  George 
Eliot’s  correspondence,  for  she  is  a 
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Sibyl  too  deeply  versed  in  German 
philosophy,  too  much  weighed  down 
by  the  responsibilities  of  utterance  to 
make  a  letter-writer.  It  is  often  the 
Minor  Prophetesses  who  have  the 
finer  turn  for  expression— Fanny 
Kemble,  for  instance,  whose  letters 
frequently  have  the  Delphic  ring. 
But  they  are  always  natural,  always 
abundant,  and  enrich  us  with  the 
wealth  of  her  varied  experience. 

There  is  one  large  region  of  letter¬ 
writing  which  remains  to  be  touched 
on,  a  region  which  lies  between  the 
unconscious,  intimate  letter  and  the 
conscious,  literary  one,  and  partakes 
of  both;  this  is  the  world  of  social  let¬ 
ters,  and  social  letters  are  identical 
with  the  graceful  correspondence  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  England. 
It  was  the  only  time  when  our  re¬ 
served  island  could  boast  of  an  out¬ 
burst  of  letter-writing.  French  Infiu- 
ence,  French  expression,  and  travels 
in  France  were  then  the  fashion,  and 
no  doubt,  intercourse  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors  schooled  our  taste  and  taught  us 
to  formulate  more  readily.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  letter-writing  was  almost  as 
universal  as  in  Madame  du  Deffand’s 
France,  and  much  less  self-conscious 
than  in  her  circles.  Like  their  French 
contemporaries  too,  these  English  let¬ 
ters  are  typical  rather  than  individ¬ 
ual.  If  one  had  to  express  them 
by  one  comprehensive  epithet,  one 
would  choose  the  word  “sprightly.” 
“Sprightly”  often  rises  to  “brilliant,” 
and  that  not  only  in  the  best  hands. 
The  great  Hannah  More,  Miss  Bur¬ 
ney,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  amaze  ns  by  the 
vitality  of  their  pens;  but  many  of 
the  less  known  ladies,  Maria  Holroyd 
and  Mrs.  Boscawen  in  particular,  are 
not  far  behind,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  one  of  them  who  was 
guilty  of  a  dull  page.  They  always 
■write  letters  “of  the  news  sort,”  never 
of  “the  inner-woman  sort”— purely  ex¬ 
ternal  chronicles  of  external  things 


described  with  animation  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Most  of  the  charmers  of  that  time 
knew  the  same  people  and  had  the 
same  tastes  as  well  as  the  same  style, 
so  that  it  is  often  hard  for  the  reader 
to  tell  one  from  another.  Beside  the 
Drums  and  Routs,  the  quizzings  and 
scandals,  and  all  the  gay  bustle  which 
go  on  in  their  correspondence,  it  is 
also  full  of  the  fashionable  curiosity 
about  travellers,  and  remote  facts 
from  foreign  lands.  “Miss  Harris,  I 
hope,”  writes  one  lady,  “will  tell  you 
next  winter  how  she  skaited  (sic) 
through  the  northern  climate  almost 
to  every  Court  over  frozen  seas.” 
Miss  Harris  and  her  “skaltlng”  were 
doubtless  discussed  in  twenty  draw¬ 
ing-rooms,  over  twenty  cups  of  bohea. 
Those  were  elegant  days,  when  the 
object  of  life  was  “to  be  entertained,” 
and  even  Captain  Cooke  and  his  sav¬ 
ages  were  described  elegantly;  days 
so  elegant,  indeed,  that  we  find  one 
of  Hannah  More’s  feminine  corre¬ 
spondents  anxious  to  address  her  as 
Hercules,  but  refraining  on  the  score 
of  delicacy. 

All  these  writers  belonged  to  distin¬ 
guished  circles,  and  the  real  value  of 
their  letters  lies  in  their  familiar  pict¬ 
ures  of  great  men  and  of  great  events. 
Their  pages  are  pages  of  history,  and 
as  such  they  should  be  read.  The 
presentation  of  some  striking  scene 
shows  them,  perhaps,  at  their  best; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  which  Hannah 
More  witnessed. 

“Poor  Hastings,”  she  wrote,  “sitting 
and  looking  so  meek,  to  hear  himself 
called  ‘villain’  and  ‘cut-throat’  .... 
The  orator  (Edmund  Burke)  was 
seized  with  a  spasm  .  .  and  I  did 
not  know  whether  he  might  not  have 
died  in  the  exertion  of  his  powers, 
like  Chatham.” 

Mrs.  More’s  correspondence  is  not 
nearly  so  well  known  as  Miss  Bur- 
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ney’s,  and  yet,  though  its  writer  is  not 
so  attractive,  it  is  quite  as  sparkling 
and  representative.  No  one  had  bet¬ 
ter  matter  for  her  letters.  Until  her 
conversion  in  early  middle  age,  she 
led  a  life  as  brilliant  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  Sabbatarian  to  lead;  and  a 
great  deal  of  brilliance  can  be  put  into 
six  days  out  of  seven.  She  spent  sev¬ 
eral  months  of  each  year  with  the 
Garricks— who  adored  her— met  every¬ 
body  of  interest,  and  spent  her  nights, 
as  she  tells  us,  “raking  it”  in  a  hack¬ 
ney  coach  with  Dr.  Johnson,  or  hear¬ 
ing  him  talk  at  Sir  Joshua’s.  She  was 
a  thorough  blue-stocking,  and  much 
enjoyed  stately  badinage  with  bishops, 
or  Gothic  compliments  from  peri¬ 
wigged  divines. 

Blow,  blow,  my  sweetest  rose. 

For  Hannah  More  will  soon  be  here! 

So  writes  the  learned  Dr.  Langhorne 
to  her,  and  her  letters  to  him  are  as 
liturgically  flirtatious  as  he  could  de¬ 
sire.  Her  correspondence  does  not 
show  much  change,  even  after  her 
conversion,  for  she  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  people  who  can  regard  their 
social  position  as  a  Means  of  Grace, 
and  the  more  she  used  it  the  holier 
she  felt  When  a  couple  of  illustrious 
Turks  came  to  visit  her,  she  writes, 
they  sat  down  on  the  carpet  and  tried 
to  convert  her  to  the  Koran,  in  return 
for  which  attention  she  pressed 
White’s  Sermons  upon  them.  It  is 
true  she  had  some  passing  qualms 
about  Horace  Walpole’s  free-thought, 
but  she  continued  her  witty  budgets 
to  him  on  the  chance  of  their  effecting 
his  reform— unlike  her  French  rival, 
who  would  have  written  for  the  oppo¬ 
site  purpose.  The  sincere  Evangeli¬ 
calism  of  this  busy  and  popular 
Pharisee  makes  her  letters  rather  dis- 
tincter,  perhaps  also  more  amusing, 
than  those  of  her  amiable  compeers; 
and  her  copious  sheets  to  her  court¬ 


iers,  who  were  often  of  her  own  sex, 
can  be  safely  recommended  as  excel¬ 
lent  company  for  a  solitary  evening 
by  the  Are. 

The  publication  of  family  correspon¬ 
dences  has  lately  come  into  vogue, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  continue. 
We  have  had  the  private  letters  of  the 
Vemey  family,  and  also  those  of  the 
Newdegate  ladies,  flrst  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  then  in  the  time  of  the 
Georges.  *  These  simple  communica¬ 
tions  from  unknown  people  make 
quite  as  valuable  a  chapter  in  social 
history  as  the  letters  of  celebrities; 
more  so,  perhaps,  because  they  are 
not  brilliant  and  only  give  us  a  pict¬ 
ure  of  comfortable,  average  people. 
Public  spirit  is  a  rare,  and  may  be  a 
conceited  quality;  as  a  motive  for  cor¬ 
respondence  it  is,  at  any  rate,  impos¬ 
sible.  But  how  charming  would  it 
be  if,  for  any  motive  whatever,  more 
members  of  more  families  would 
write  full  chronicles  of  their  doings- 
and  if  other  members  would  keep 
them!  The  clothes,  the  walks,  the 
jam-making— even  the  jam-eating— of 
a  hundred  years  ago  are  vitally  inter¬ 
esting.  It  requires,  of  course,  much 
greater  self-suppression  to  flgure 
namelessly  as  one  of  many  correspon¬ 
dents  than  to  write  a  novel— the  un¬ 
failing  vent  for  every  young  lady 
with  a  pen.  But  then,  there  is  this 
compensation:  a  letter  is  bound  to 
give  pleasure  at  least  to  one,  but  there 
is  no  such  certainty  about  a  novel. 

The  qualities,  too,  which  mar  a  book 
may  often  make  a  letter;  and  letter- 
writing  is  the  legitimate  channel  for 
Immediate  expression,  of  which  wom¬ 
en  feel  so  much  greater  need  than 
men.  Then  it  is  a  craft  which  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  a  woman’s  avoca¬ 
tions  and  the  life  of  little  interrup¬ 
tions  which  usually  falls  to  her  lot 

*  Qosiip  from  a  Mnniment  Room  and  The  Cheverels 
of  Cheverel  Blanor,  both  edited  by  Lady  Newdegate. 
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There  is  no  solemn  thread  of  Fate  to 
spin  when  we  take  up  our  correspon¬ 
dence— no  thread,  indeed,  that  we 
may  not  comfortably  lose,  and  find 
again  half  an  hour  later.  Letter-writ¬ 
ing  has  another  advantage:  it  fulfils 
the  first  condition  of  any  feminine  oc¬ 
cupation;  it  includes  men  and  admits 
all  the  finer  shades  of  their  relations 
to'  women.  It  is  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  whether  women  write  best  to 
men  or  to  women,  and  one  which 
either  sex  will  probably  settle  differ¬ 
ently.  It  is  evident  enough  that  men 
write  best  t(r  women,  for  women  alone 
have  power  to  draw  out  their  tenderer 
side— to  make  them  most  themselves. 
But,  excepting  in  love-letters,  it  is 
Just  this  side  which  disappears  when 
women  write  to  men;  chameleon-like, 
they  try  to  write  from  the  brain,  to 
condense  more,  to  become  less  per¬ 
sonal,  and  consequently,  least  them¬ 
selves.  Such  letters  are  more  artis¬ 
tic  than  those  they  send  to  each 
other,  but  they  have  not  the  frank¬ 
ness  and  vitality  that  these  possess. 
Lady  Mary  is  nicer  when  she  writes 
to  her  sister  or  daughter  than  when 
she  writes  to  Pope;  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 
reveals  herself  more  vividly  In  her  let- 
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ters  to  her  Scottish  women  friends 
than  in  those  to  Sterling  and  to 
Forster. 

However  that  may  be,  a  paper  such 
as  this  can  have  but  one  ending,  a 
plea  for  the  Employment  of  the  Pen. 
Everybody  knows  the  reasons  against 
it  There  is  no  School  of  Art  where 
we  can  all  learn  it  and  take  ourselves 
seriously;  there  is  no  leisure;  and 
there  are  newspapers,  railway 
trains,  high  pressure— those  often- 
quoted  lions  in  the  way.  But  after 
all,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
the  revival  of  other  and  less  useful 
crafts— hand-looms,  lace-making,  and 
the  like.  "Why  not  then  for  that  of 
letter-writing,  which  cannot  fail,  as 
these  do,  because  of  insuflicient 
funds?  There  is  no  real  reason  why 
the  women  of  to-day  should  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  good  letters  as  their  great¬ 
grandmothers,  and  every  reason  why 
they  should.  And  if  they  have  grown 
too  far-seeing  to  write  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  need  a  nobler  purpose,  let 
them  write  for  the  poor,  unamused 
“unborn  generations”  who  will  have 
nothing  but  post-cards  to  divert 
them. 

Ediift  Schel. 


A  HOUSE  PARTY.* 


[Vielle-Roche  chfiteau  —  On  the 
ground  fioor,  in  the  room  of  the  host 
and  hostess.— Time,  midnight] 

TAe  Hostess  (waving  her  hair  on  tor¬ 
toise-shell  pins).— “Our  guests  have  re¬ 
tired  early!” 

The  ffost- “Well!  there  are  eight 

*  Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  Katherine 
Vincent. 


hours  of  railroad  between  here  and 

Paris— they  are  tired - ” 

The  Hostess.— “And  I  also  am  tired! 
For  such  a  large  house  party,  there 
have  been  so  many  arrangements  to 
make!  However— I  hope  our  friends 
will  be  comfortable,  and  that  they 
have  all  they  want” 

The  Host— “Of  course  they  have 
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everything  —what  can  they  possibly 
need?” 

TAe  Hostess  (taking  off  her  shoes). — 
“Yes!  to  be  sure!  what  can  they!  Let 
us  see?  M.  d’ldyl  has  books,  paper, 
pens, — and  several  inkstands!  The 
Baroness  Sinai  has  five  mirrors,  she 
can  see  herself  from  every  point  of 
view!  The  Rechampys  have  three 
rooms,  two  bedchambers  separated  by 
a  little  parlor— so  I  hope  they  won’t 
quarrel!  The  Dowager  Laubardemont 
has  the  large  room  opening  on  the  bal¬ 
cony,  and  her  maid  is  near  her.  San- 
gene  is  in  the  blue  room  and  Baron 
Sinai  has  the  red.  The  Rebondys  and 
their  children  were  troublesome— I 
have  put  the  English  governess  and 
the  children  in  the  Eastern  Tower,  the 
tutor  in  the  West  Tower— Mme.  de  Re- 
bondy  in  the  room  with  all  the  closets 
—It  is  really  the  most  convenient  of 
any— and  M.  Rebondy  is  in  the  yellow 
room— the  view  is  beautiful!” 

The  Host— “Yesl  but  the  bed  is 
dreadful!” 

The  Hostess.— ‘‘Sot  at  all— I  have 
added  a  feather  mattress;  It  is  excel¬ 
lent!”  (She  goes  to  bed.) 

The  Host.— “I  find  that  hard  to  credit! 
Good-night;  sleep  well; - ”  (He  en¬ 

ters  his  own  room  and  also  goes  to 
bed;  a  prolonged  silence.) 

The  Host  (calling).— “Marguerite!” 

The  Hostess  (waking).— “What  do  you 
want?” 

The  Ro«f.— “Nothing!  nothing  at  all 
for  myself— but  I  am  afraid  our  guests 
want  something?” 

The  Hostess.— *‘WhatV’ 

The  Host.— “Oh,  well!— that  I  cannot 
tell  you,  but  I  hear  steps  in  the  hall— 
and  I  am  afraid - ” 

The  Hostess.— “Oh,  you  only  imagine 
them!  I  hear  nothing.” 

(She  falls  asleep  again.) 

(He  listens  for  a  moment,  then  also 
goes  to  sleep.) 

(The  second  story.  In  the  hall  the 


Dowager  de  Laubardemont,  in  a 
wrapper,  her  head  bristling  with  curl 
papers,  calling  her  maid.) 

The  Doioopcr.— “Justine!  —  Justine!— 
Are  you  there?” 

(The  next  door  is  softly  opened  and 
the  maid  puts  out  her  bead.) 

The  Maid.— “Does  Madame  la  Mar¬ 
quise  need  me?” 

The  Dowager.— “Yesl  I  am  not  easy! 
You  know  that  large  balcony  on  which 
my  room  opens?” 

The  Maid.— “Yes,  madame?” 

The  Dovoager.  —  “Well”  —  (confiden¬ 
tially)  “there  is  a  man  on  it!” 

The  Maid.— “A.  man!  Oh,  heavens!” 
(She  rushes  into  the  room;  the  dowager 
follows  her.) 

M.  de  Rechampjt  (opening  his  door).— 
“This  room  smells  dreadfully  close!  I 
have  opened  the  window,  sprinkled  the 
walls  with  cologne,  burned  toilet  vine¬ 
gar-all  to  no  purpose— If  I  smoked 
that  would  carry  off  the  musty  odor, 
but  then,  unfortunately,  I  am  no 
smoker!  If  I  thought  that  Sangene  was 
not  asleep  I  would  ask  him  to  come 
here  and  smoke  a  pipe.  Ah!  perhaps 
by  making  a  draught?”  (He  goes  to  the 
long  window  on  the  staircase  and 
opens  it;  then  begins  to  pace  the  hall.) 

Sangene  (appearing  at  the  window).- 
“By  George!  here  is  luck!  The  window 
was  open  all  the  time!  I  was  horrified 
when  old  mother  Laubardemont  ap¬ 
peared.  I  thought  of  jumping,  but  I 
should  have  crushed  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  then  besides  I  might  have 
killed  myself.”  (He  sees  M.  de  Recham- 
py,  who  is  still  walking  back  and 
forth.)  “Hallo!  Rechampy,  at  this 
hour!”  (M.  de  Rechampy  turns,  and 
Sangene  conceals  himself.) 

M.  de  Bechampy.—“1  have  Just  been 
to  my  room,  it  smells  worse  than  ever! 
Decidedly  I  shall  ask  Sangene  to  come 
and  smoke  a  pipe  there.” 

Sangene  (seeing  M.  de  Rechamp; 
knocking  at  his  door).— “What  can 
that  animal  possibly  want  with  me?” 
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M.  de  Rechampu  (pounding  on  San- 
gene’s  door  with  both  fists). — “He  hears 
nothing;  he  sleeps  like  a  log.” 

(On  the  ground  fioor.) 

The  Host  (waking  with  a  start).— “Ah! 
this  is  strange,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
hear  an  odd  thumping  sound,  can  one 
of  our  guests  be  ill?”  (He  sits  up  in 
bed  and  listens.)  “No!  all  is  quiet  I 
must  have  had  a  night-mare.”  (He  lis¬ 
tens.)  “Yes,  that  is  it— I  eat  too  much- 
one  always  eats  too  much!” 

(The  second  story.— In  the  hall.) 

M.  de  Rechampy  (making  up  his  mind 
to  open  Sangene’s  door).— “My  dear 
friend,  t  beg  pardon,  I— Hallo!  he  is 
not  here!” 

Sangene  (precipitating  himself  into 
the  hall).— “Bother  the  old  bore!  he  will 
think  my  absence  strange.  I  must 
go  in  and  meet  him.”  (He  enters  his 
room  and  feigns  amazement.)  “Hallo!” 

M.  de  Rechampy  (astonished).- “Well, 
where  the  devil  were  you?” 

Sangene.— %  went  out  on  the  balcony 
to  get  a  breath  of  air.” 

M.  de  Rechampy. — “I  opened  your 
door  to  beseech  you  to  go - ” 

Sangene. — “Where?” 

M.  de  Rechampy.— “To  my  room  and 
smoke  a  pipe  to  disinfect  it.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  our  hosts  can  have 
done  in  that  room?  Such  an  odor!” 

Sangene.— T  will  fill  my  pipe  and  fol¬ 
low  you.” 

M.  De  Rechampy.— "Then  you  will 
save  my  life!”  (He  goes  to  his  room.) 

M.  d'Idyl  (leaving  his  room,  a  candle 
in  his  hand,  approaches  the  clock  on 
the  stairs).- “I  have  no  idea  what  time 
it  is.  Last  night  1  forgot  to  wind  my 
watch— it  is  very  annoying  if  one 
wakes,  not  to  know  the  time.  Oh, 
three  o’clock,  two  hours  more  for  sleep, 
and  then  I  most  get  up  to  finish  my 
sonnet— I  shall  dedicate  It  to  our  host¬ 
ess!  I  am  well  provided  with  tools  for 
working— really  too  well!— I  have  three 
inkstands!  The  servants  must  have 


made  a  mistake— they  have  certainly 
given  me  inkstands  which  were  in¬ 
tended  for  other  guests.”  (He  re-enters 
his  room.) 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy  (leaving  her 
room  and  examining  the  different 
doors).— “I  cannot  close  my  eyes! 
Those  great  closets  are  full  of  rats— 
I  shall  call  my  husband!  only  I  must 
take  care  not  to  mistake  the  room! 
Which  is  the  yellow  room?  I  think 
this  is  it.”  (She  taps  gently  at  San¬ 
gene’s  door.)  “Are  you  there,  my 
friend?” 

Sangenc.—"Ye8,  of  course!”  (She 
opens  the  door  and  meets  Sangene, 
who,  pipe  in  mouth,  is  about  to  leave 
the  room.) 

Sangene  (quickly  removing  his  pipe). 
—“Well,  this  is  Indeed  a  surprise!” 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy  (blushing).- 
“Oh,  how  stupid!  I  ask  my  husband  if 
he  is  here,  and  you  answer  ‘yes.’  ” 

Sangene.— T  beg  your  pardon!  You 
said:  ‘Is  that  you,  my  friend?’  At  a  ven¬ 
ture  I  said,  ‘Certainly’- but  after  all, 
am  I  not  your  friend?” 

Little  Mme.  de  /Jeftondy- “Instead  of 
talking  like  a  goose,  you  bad  better 
go  back  to  your  room!” 

Sangene.— "'Sot  at  all;  on  the  contrary 
I  am  going  to  Rechampy’s  room  to 
smoke  a  pipe.” 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy.— "A  pipe!  At 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning!” 

Sangene.- “Yes— he  complains  that 
his  room  is  musty.” 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy.— "Mine  is  not 
musty— but  there  are  rats  in  it!- that 
is  the  reason  I  wish  to  call  my  hus¬ 
band!” 

Sangene  (delighted).- “A  rat  hunt! 
What  a  lark!  That  will  be  fine!” 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy.— "TLnye  the 
goodness  not  to  make  such  a  noise— 
you  will  wake  the  children!” 

Sangene.— T  am  silent!  We  will  hunt 
noiselessly!” 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy.— "Yon  will 
please  remain  in  your  room  until  I  get 
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back  to  mine!  And  1  only  hope  Mother 
Laubardemont  has  not  heard  us  talk¬ 
ing— Good-night!  I  will  shut  you  in!” 
(She  gently  closes  Sangene’s  door  and 
approaches  another.)  “This  time  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  really  is  the  yellow  room!” 
(She  knocks.) 

if.  de  Rebondy  (in  a  resounding  voice). 
—“Come  in!” 

(On  the  ground  floor.) 

The  Host  (waking  with  a  start).— 
“Who  called  ‘Come  in’?”  (He  listens 
and  hears  nothing  more.)  “By  George! 
The  night-mare  again!  1  did  wrong  to 
eat  hare— it  never  agrees  with  me!” 

(In  the  hall.) 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy  (entering  her 
husband’s  room).— “Well,  I  declare! 
You  shout  ‘Come  in’  and  Just  suppose 
it  had  not  been  me?” 

if.  de  Rebondy  (rubbing  his  eyes).— 
“Have  you  come  and  waked  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  Just  to  say  that?” 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy.— “Oh,  no!  I 
came  on  account  of  the  rats!— there 

are  rats  in  my  room— so  that - ” 

if.  de  Rebondy.— “Wein  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do?  Do  you  suppose  I  can 
catch  them?” 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy.— “ AhV  (dis¬ 
appointed)  “can’t  you  catch  them?” 

if.  de  Rebondy. — “Confound  It!  1 
don’t  care  to  catch  rats  with  my  fln- 
gers— as  if  they  were  butterflies— be¬ 
sides  why  should  a  few  rats  prevent 
you  from  sleeping,  particularly  after  a 
long  railroad  journey!” 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy. — “If  that  is 
your  opinion— why— change  rooms  with 
me,  will  you?” 

if.  de  Rebondy.— “By  no  means!  In 
the  morning  the  men  who  know  I  have 
this  room  will  burst  In  without  a  word 

of  warning!— Sangene,  d’Idyl - ” 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy. — “But  I  will 
fasten  the  door!” 

if.  de  “Impossible— there 

is  neither  bolt  nor  key!” 


Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy.— “Whsit  can 
we  do?”  (inspired)  “We  will  put  up  a 
placard!” 

if.  de  Rebondy. — “A  placard!— but - ” 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy.— “BvX  what? 
you  always  make  difficulties!” 

if.  de  iJeftondy.- “Well!”  (resigned)  “we 
will  put  up  a  placard!”  (He  gets  up.) 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy.— “Ave  you 
ready?” 

if.  de  Rebondy.— “Yes."  (He  takes  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  in  huge  letters 
writes) 

This  Room  Is  Occupied  by  Madame 
de  Rebondy. 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy  (laughing).— 
“That  is  splendid!” 

if.  de  Rebondy  (irritated).— “Splendid! 
I  should  like  to  know  now  how  we  can 
fasten  it?  You  don’t  expect  me  to  go 
down  to  the  kitchen  and  make  paste, 
do  you?” 

Little  Mme.  de  Reftondy.- “Heavens! 
How  cross  you  are!  Have  you  not  got 
some  court-plaster  in  your  dressing- 
case?” 

M.  de  Rebondy.— “Yes;  but  I  did  not 
bring  it  for  that!— however!”  (He  fast¬ 
ens  the  placard  on  the  door.)  “There! 
now  will  you  allow  me  to  go  to  bed?” 

Little  Mme.  de  Reftondy.— “Yes— thanks 
-Good-night!”  (She  goes  to  bed.  M.  de 
Rebondy  plunges  into  the  room  with 
the  closets  and  bangs  the  door.) 

Baroness  Sinai  (leaving  her  room  on 
tiptoe).— “No  one  is  about!  l  shall  go 
and  call  my  husband!  All  those  mir¬ 
rors  frighten  me!  And  if  I  put  out  the 
night  lamp  I  should  be  still  n  ore 
alarmed!”  (She  trips  across  the  hall, 
and  taps  at  her  husband’s  door.) 

The  Tutor  of  the  Rebondy  children 
(abruptly  leaving  his  room).— “They 
have  not  even  given  me  a  spittoon!  I 
cannot  smoke  without  one— and  this  Is 
my  time  for  smoking!  At  the  head  of 
the  stairs  I  saw  a  large  china  flower 
pot  fllled  with  sand.  I  shall  go  and 
get  It.”  (He  drags  the  heavy  pot  along 
the  hall,  and  takes  it  Into  his  room.) 
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The  Baroness  (returning,  followed  by 
her  husband).— “You  must  help  me  to 
take  down  the  mirrors— they  frighten 
me  to  death.”  (They  enter  the  room  of 
the  Baroness.) 

•  (On  the  ground  floor.) 

The  Host  (sitting  up  in  bed).— “It  is 
extraordinary!  Now  they  seem  to  be 
sleighing  in  the  hall!  I  am  tempted 
to  wake  my  wife— but  then,  if  it  is 
only  my  imagination,  she  will  be  pro¬ 
voked!” 

(In  the  hall.) 

M.  d'Idyl  (pushing  open  his  door  with 
one  foot  and  holding  in  each  hand  a 
bronze  inkstand).— “I  am  sure  that  in 
the  morning  they  will  be  hunting  for 
all  these  inkstands!  at  any  rate  I  shall 
put  out  these  two!— they  are  the  most 
artistic.”  (He  put  them  on  the  floor  on 
either  side  of  his  door.)  “Archimedes, 
particularly— is  a  valuable  curio — Nep¬ 
tune  is  not  bad,  but  the  quality  of  the 
bronze  is  inferior- there!— now  they 
can  And  them  if  they  are  needed.”  (Ho 
re-enters  his  room.) 

Little  Mme.  de  Rebondy  (leaving  her 
room,  and  with  great  dlflSculty  drag¬ 
ging  a  feather  bed  after  her).— “Oh,  I 
was  suffocating!  I  cannot  imagine 
what  is  inside  this  mattress,  but  it  is 
horribly  soft!  I  kept  sinking— sinking! 
—and  it  closed  above  me!  I  have 
taken  it  off!  but  I  will  not  keep  the 
thing  in  my  room— that  great  white 
mass  on  the  floor  would  frighten  me!” 
(She  pushes  the  feather  bed  into  the 
middle  of  the  hall  and  returns  to  ner 
room.) 

iBaroness  Sinai  and  her  husband  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  carry¬ 
ing  between  them  a  large  mirror  which 
they  prop  against  the  wall.) 

The  Baron.— “Jemima!  this  has 
skinned  my  hands!” 

The  Baroness.— “And  what  about 
mine?” 

The  Baron.— “Yours?  but  all  this  busi¬ 


ness  is  to  please  you!  The  mirror  did 
not  bother  me!” 

The  Baroness.— “'Well,  have  you  at 
least  flxed  it  firmly?  Just  think  if  it 
got  broken!” 

The  Baron  (returning  to  his  room).— 
“As  to  that,  I  don’t  care  two  cents  if  it 
is  broken  or  not.” 

(The  Baroness  watches  hdm  with  a 
displeased  expression  and  decides  to 
retire.) 

The  Dowager  de  Laubardemont  (calling 
her  maid). — “Justine!” 

The  Maid  (running  in  haste).— “Is 
there  another  man  on  the  balcony?” 

The  Dowager. — “No;  thank  Heaven! 
but  do  you  know  how  to  stop  a  clock?” 

The  Maid.— “'So,  madame - ” 

The  Dowager.— “Sor  I!  I  have  tried 
holding  the  pendulum— but  it  starts 
again!  We  must  put  it  outside— I  can¬ 
not  sleep  flve  minutes  without  being 
waked  by  its  striking.” 

The  Maid.— “Does  it  strike  as  often  as 
that?”  (She  enters  the  dowager’s  room 
and  returns  carrying  an  immense  clock 
surmounted  by  the  three  Graces.) 

The  Dowager.— “W&ltl  we  must  And  a 
good  place  for  it - ” 

The  Maid.— “Ohl  but  I  cannot  hold  it 
another  instant;  the  corners  hurt  me!” 
(She  stands  the  clock  on  the  floor.) 
“Goodness!  but  those  women  are 
heavy!” 

The  Dotcager.—  Werj  well;  we  will 
leave  it  there.” 

(The  Dowager  and  her  maid  go  to 
their  rooms.) 

M.  de  Rebondy  (opening  the  door  of 
the  room  with  the  closets  and  throw¬ 
ing  flve  rats  into  the  hall).— “Nasty 
things!  I  have  killed  flve— and  missed 
two— I  banged  them  with  the  butt  of 
my  gun!” 

(On  the  ground  floor.) 

The  Host  (startled).— “I  have  Just 
heard  a  succession  of  terrible  blows— 
directly  over  my  head!  Do  these 
strange  noises  come  from  op  stairs— 
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or  do  they  only  exist  in  my  imagina-  and  Archimedes;  the  mirror  which  was 
tion?”  propped  against  the  wall  has  slipped 

****••  and  completely  obstructs  the  passage, 
(In  the  morning  the  host  and  hostess  a  heap  of  rats,  already  covered  with 
go  up  stairs  to  see  if  all  is  right.  The  flies,  poison  the  air;  a  placard  is  affixed 
feather  bed  occupies  the  middle  of  the  to  the  door  of  the  yellow  room,  and 
hall;  the  three  Graces  are  on  the  floor  the  large  china  flower  pot  has  disap- 
before  the  Dowager’s  door,  while  that  peared.  The  host  and  hostess  are 
of  M.  d’Idyl  is  guarded  by  Neptune  dumb  with  amazement!)  “Gyp.” 


THE  DISRAELI 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  my  life  I 
should  wish  to  live  after  me,  it  is  that 
when  I  flrst  went  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  I  argued  for,  and  maintained, 
the  principle  of  a  policy  of  continuity 
in  foreign  administration.  —  (Lord 
Rosebery  at  the  Albert  Hall,  5tb  July, 
1895.) 

If  your  foreign  policy  is  weak,  or 
feeble,  or  untrustworthy,  it  is  very 
easy  indeed  to  descend  from  being  a 
flrst-rate  Power  to  being  a  second- 
rate  Power.— (Lord  Rosebery  at  New¬ 
ton  Abbot,  15th  May,  1896.) 

I  believe  that  the  party  of  a  small 
England,  of  a  neutral  England,  of  a 
submissive  England,  has  died.— (Lord 
Rosebery,  Sheffield,  25th  October,  1894.) 

Lord  Rosebery  urged  the  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  failure  to  inoculate  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mind  with  abstract  conceptions. 
He  was  approved  and  but  half  under¬ 
stood.  The  British  spirit  Is  con¬ 
vinced  by  events.  The  Fashoda  crisis 
crystallized  instantly  the  popular  com¬ 
prehension  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  mean¬ 
ing.  The  important  question,  indeed. 
Is  whether  Lord  Rosebery’s  great  idea 
has  not  brought  a  whole  bad  period 
to  an  end  and  extinguished,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  factor,  the  flaccid  school  of  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Th**  maintenance  of 
peace  without  effacement— the  neces¬ 
sary  recovery  of  place  in  the  respect 
of  the  world— depends  entirely  upon 
the  deflnite  evolution  of  a  substantial 
identity  of  view  between  parties 
upon  Imperial  questions.  In  the  act¬ 
ual  management  of  affairs.  Lord  Rose- 
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bery  may  or  may  not  be  the  man  of 
the  future.  He  has  done  more  than 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  He 
has  modifled  its  mind.  The  funda¬ 
mental  problem  is  still  unsolved  in¬ 
deed,  and  whether  Lord  Rosebery  is 
a  strong  man  or  a  weak,  no  one  is 
sure,  least  of  all  Lord  Rosebery. 
Nothing  need  shake  the  authority  of  his 
ideas  but  his  own  failure  to  apply  them. 

If  Lord  Rosebery  were  a  strong 
man.  It  would  not  be  extravagant  to 
expect  the  approach  of  a  future  when 
the  Foreign  Office  would  be  almost  as 
completely  outside  the  sphere  of  party 
controversy  as  the  Post  Office,  and 
when  Whitehall  should  be  as  free 
from  emotional  embarrassments  as  St. 
Martln’s-le-Grand.  There  must  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  but  it  is  a 
difference  that  in  sense  and  prudence 
ought  to  go  by  individuals,  and  not 
by  platoons.  It  is  a  difference  that 
might  gradually  modify  governing 
principles,  but  which  ought  to  have  no 
more  power  at  any  particular  moment 
to  disturb  the  action  of  the  Foreign 
Office  than  have  the  opinions  of  the 
vegetarians  to  Interrupt  the  dietetic 
habits  of  maukind,  or  the  protests  of 
the  anti-armament  committees  .to  sus¬ 
pend  the  naval  programme. 

Domestic  legislation  is  a  question 
between  classes  and  temperaments. 
It  is  the  inevitable  arena  of  party  an¬ 
tagonisms.  In  foreign  policy,  nations 
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must  regard  one  another  as  a  whole; 
and  to  suppose  that  the  line  of  cleav¬ 
age  upon  internal  policy  ought  to  sepa¬ 
rate  opinions  upon  foreign  policy,  is 
the  extreme  absurdity  and  mischief 
of  the  party  system.  A  nation  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand  against 
undivided  nations.  It  is  needless  to 
string  the  platitudes.  The  principle 
is  palpable  and  the  illustration  recent. 
We  seem  to  have  reached  at  last  a 
state  of  public  opinion  giving  solid 
ground  for  the  establishment  of  what 
the  anti-armament  committees  would 
deplore  as  the  bad  Utopia  of  national 
agreement  upon  a  strong  foreign  pol¬ 
icy— a  policy  at  once  reasonable  and 
insistent,  considerate  but  unsentimen¬ 
tal,  and  steadily  such  that  Continental 
diplomacy  should  cease  to  count  upon 
a  yielding  basis  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmen.  It  is  not  so  long  since 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  state  repre¬ 
sented  a  standing  opposition  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  armaments.  That  we  have 
changed;  and  the  change,  great  as  it 
seems,  to  the  neutralization  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Ofllce,  would  be  the  next  step  in 
fact  and  logic.  Earl  Spencer  or  Mr. 
Goschen  at  the  Admiralty  equally  rep¬ 
resents  an  accepted  and  a  national, 
not  a  controversial  and  a  partisan,  pol¬ 
icy.  The  natural  end  of  an  approxima¬ 
tion  of  opinion  which,  under  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  party  opposition,  has  en¬ 
sured  continuity  of  administration  in 
the  services,  would  be  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  upon  a  foreign  policy  that  would 
make  the  maintenance  of  peace  its 
care  indeed,  but  not  its  incubus.  There 
is  only  one  Interest  greater  than  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  It  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  position. 

The  neutralization  of  the  Foreign 
Oflace  can  only  be  secured  by  a  genu¬ 
ine  consent  of  Liberal  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  opinion,  and  not,  as  seems  some¬ 
times  to  be  imagined,  by  any  mechani¬ 
cal  posture  of  party  etiquette.  Mr. 
Podsnap,  characteristic  of  the  Brit¬ 


ish  platform,  has  his  remedy  in  the 
heavy  aphorism.  He  points  out  that 
no  one  should  speak  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  But  platitudes  grease  no 
wheel.  A  Foreign  Secretary,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  a  man  in  an  arm¬ 
chair.  As  a  matter  of  nautical  meta¬ 
phors,  which  are  the  most  frequent 
and  fallacious  in  the  limited  imagery 
of  political  discussions,  he  does  not 
steer  by  the  card,  and  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  that  he  should  be  left  alone. 
Part  of  his  problem  is  to  know  the 
mind  of  his  passengers.  The  decisions 
of  a  Foreign  Secretary  involve  at 
every  step  the  conscience  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  country.  It  is  illusory 
to  suppose  that  any  mere  convention 
of  party  usage  will  Induce  people  who 
seriously  disapprove  to  refrain  from 
expressing  their  disapproval.  Were 
it  possible,  it  would  not  be  wise. 
There  is  no  permanent  virtue  in  an 
organized  hypocrisy,  and  it  is  always 
liable  to  break  down.  The  “Manches¬ 
ter  Guardian*'  and  Mr.  Courtney,  for 
instance,  both  identified  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  extravagant  and  incorrigible 
moderation,  were  firm  exceptions  to 
the  unanimity  of  the  nation  upon 
Fashoda.  It  would  be  weakness  and 
not  robustness  to  desire  that  the 
“Manchester  Gurdian”  or  Mr.  Court¬ 
ney  should  refrain  from  expressing 
their  opinions  upon  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  questions— the  question  of 
peace  or  war— no  matter  how  ill- 
founded  and  inopportune  may  have 
been  the  opinions. 

As  a  modifier  of  party  views.  Lord 
Rosebery’s  infiuence  has  been  the 
most  curious  since  that  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  to  which  it  may  fairly  be 
compared.  His  Imperialism  has  been 
a  force  more  gradual,  subtle,  insidi¬ 
ous,  sure  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s  unlim¬ 
ited  powers  of  temporary  persuasion. 
Mr.  Gladstone  manipulated  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  his  party.  Lord  Rosebery, 
along  a  whole  side  of  politics,  has 
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transformed  the  principles  of  his 
party.  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  was 
hardly  more  potent  as  an  educa¬ 
tor  of  Conservative  opinion  upon  do¬ 
mestic  legislation  than  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  has  been  as  an  educator  of  Liber¬ 
al  views  upon  foreign  policy.  Lord 
Rosebery’s  early  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  known.  It  is  certain,  for 
several  reasons,  not  all  of  them  purely 
political,  that  a  deep  impression  must 
have  been  made  by  the  arch-politician 
upon  material  peculiarly  impression¬ 
able  to  the  Machiavellian  die.  The 
only  doubt  is  whether  Lord  Rosebery 
has  been  an  involuntary  analogy  or 
the  conscious  Disraeli  of  Liberalism. 

Reading  Lord  Rosebery’s  career 
backwards,  it  is  hard  not  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  even  when  a  pupil  to 
power,  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  host  in 
Midlothian,  and  whatever  convictions 
he  believed  himself  to  possess  at  the 
time,  he  must  have  been  far  more  in 
Inward  and  instinctive  sympathy 
with  the  spirit,  if  not  altogether  with 
the  methods,  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
foreign  policy.  His  cosmopolitan  con¬ 
nection,  and  peculiar  opportunities  for 
laying  his  finger  upon  the  financial 
pulse  of  civilization,  must  have  helped 
him  to  the  conviction  that  there  was 
something  fundamentally  at  fault  in 
a  system  which  made  foreign  policy 
a  tennis-ball,  fiying  between  the  rival 
racquets  of  the  parties,  and  never  sure 
at  any  given  moment  to  be  on  either 
side  of  the  net.  In  foreign  affairs  the 
Conservatives  were  strict  National¬ 
ists;  the  Liberals  inclined  to  be  phil¬ 
anthropists  at  large.  Their  honest 
foible  was  to  deprecate  the  over-em¬ 
phasis  of  patriotism  at  home,  and 
to  extend  an  intelligent  appreciation 
to  the  patriotism  of  other  peoples. 
Middle-class  Liberalism,  as  it  pre¬ 
vailed  more  or  less  up  to  1885,  believed 
“prestige”  to  be  a  vain  thing  and  a 
heathen  Imagination.  It  disliked  the 
word— which  is  not  a  good  one.  Mid¬ 


dle-class  Manchesterthum  believed 
that  because  it  was  virtuous,  ginger 
should  be  no  more  hot  i’  the  mouth; 
because  it  was  peaceable,  there  should 
be  no  more  saltpetre.  It  was  worthy, 
but  it  was  wrong.  The  diplomacy  of 
no  other  country  was  infiuenced  by 
Oefuhlpolitik.  The  aim  of  Germany, 
Russia,  France,  was  to  push  their  in¬ 
terests  in  every  direction  as  far  as 
they  would  go,  without  coming  Into 
contact  with  something  hard.  We 
may  Illustrate  the  hopeless  inequality 
of  diplomatic  conditions.  Herr  Singer 
and  Mr.  Hyndman,  or  any  other  So¬ 
cialist  with  personal  capital,  may  be 
convinced  believers  in  economic  equal¬ 
ity  between  all  men,  but  they  are 
quite  logical  when  they  decline  to  set 
the  isolated  example  of  making  a  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  of  their  goods.  In  a 
world  quite  certain  to  go  on  acting 
upon  opposite  principles,  such  a 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  these 
propagandists  in  favor  of  economic 
equality  would  do  nothing  for  man¬ 
kind,  but  would  certainly  ruin  Mr. 
Hyndman  and  Herr  Singer.  The  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  Manchester  school, 
by  which  the  indefatigable  and  ob¬ 
servant  Lord  Rosebery  found  his 
party  dominated  in  the  early  eighties, 
was  based  upon  a  similar  fallacy. 
But  it  was  infinitely  more  disastrous, 
since  here  was  an  endeavor  to  carry 
the  fallacy  into  practice,  and  at  the 
expense,  not  of  an  Individual,  but  of 
the  strength,  glory,  and  future  of  the 
most  splendid  empire  known  to  time. 
Were  all  powers  agreed  to  renounce 
aggression  and  to  abandon  arms,  to 
refrain  from  territory  and  to  adopt 
Free  Trade,  it  would  only  remain  to 
“proclaim  olives  of  endless  age.”  The 
Czar’s  rescript  has  lately  revived 
hopes  that  the  potentates  of  Europe 
may  become  the  unexpected  propa¬ 
gandists  of  that  Utopia  of  prosperous 
Industrialism,  the  natural  ideal  of  the 
benevolent  bourgeoisie  which  believed 
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unrestricted  commerce  to  come  next 
to  the  open  Bible  as  a  civilizing  agent. 
The  duty  and  end  of  our  being  as  a 
nation  was  to  put  money  in  our  purse, 
but  with  honesty  and  without  vio¬ 
lence.  The  course  of  domestic  im¬ 
provement  was  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  interrupted  by  the  in¬ 
iquitous  adventures  of  a  bastard  am¬ 
bition— of  which  Ihe  Tory  Party,  as 
the  depository  of  immoral  or  unmoral 
diplomacy,  was  naturally  to  be  sus¬ 
pected.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
follow  the  excellent  intention  behind 
such  a  conception.  Than  the  concep¬ 
tion  nothing  could  be  more  fallacious 
or  more  opposed  to  its  own  purpose. 

The  school  opposed  on  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  to  a  “strong  foreign  policy” 
forgot  that  the  policy  of  other  nations 
was  based  precisely  upon  the  princi¬ 
ples  deprecated  in  England,  and  it  did 
not  perceive  that  by  refusing  to  op¬ 
pose  to  all  rival  diplomacy  the  only 
means  by  which  it  pressed  or  could 
be  resisted,  we  gave  the  “strong  for¬ 
eign  policy”  of  other  nations  free  way 
to  our  own  detriment.  We  travelled 
without  pistols,  because  we  repro¬ 
bated  the  practices  of  highwaymen. 
There  was  no  more  certain  method  for 
the  propagation  of  highwaymen.  The 
Manchester  principles  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  as  exemplified  by  the  retrocession 
of  the  Transvaal,  the  abandonment 
of  the  Soudan,  the  helpless  perception 
of  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  and 
the  pained  endurance  of  Bismarckian 
contumely,  resulted  less  in  a  general 
adoption  of  Broadbrims  than  in  a 
general  development  of  brigandage. 
The  partition  of  Africa  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  contempt  of  Earl  Granville 
and  Lord  Derby.  The  scramble  for 
Africa  set  up  new  and  feverish  im¬ 
pulses  towards  aggrandizement,  with 
which  American  Imperialism  and  the 
gathering  of  the  eagles  over  the  car¬ 
cass  of  China  are  not  remotely  con¬ 
nected.  The  advocacy  by  one  party  of 


what  in  practice  was  perilously  near 
to  a  policy  of  passive  resistance,  was 
simply  a  stimulus  and  a  premium  to 
a  policy  of  active  aggression  by  every 
other  Power.  The  theory  of  travel¬ 
ling  without  pistols  resulted  in  the 
impunity  of  the  highwaymen.  Hu¬ 
miliation  after  humiliation  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  aggression  after  aggression. 
Not  only  was  the  authority  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  councils  of  Europe  effaced, 
the  prestige  of  the  country  was  im¬ 
paired  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  pride  of  the  Colonies  in  the 
Mother  Country  was  troubled,  and 
Trans-Atlantic  convictions  upon  the 
effeteness  of  the  old  monarchy  were 
confirmed.  Young  and  vigorous  com¬ 
munities  will  never  have  any  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  a  declining  State,  and  no 
sentimental  recollections  will  prevent 
the  severance  between  decadence  and 
vitality.  It  is  easy  for  human  nature 
to  be  affectionate  to  power.  Lord 
Rosebery  must  have  seen  soon,  as  a 
student  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Glad¬ 
stone  Government  and  the  contem¬ 
porary  psychology  of  public  feeling, 
that  there  was  no  place  for  isolated 
idealism  in  international  transactions. 
Nations  must  lose  the  interests  they 
are  not  determined  to  maintain.  The 
only  fate  of  Idealistic  policy  was  to 
gratuitously  remove  obstacles  from 
realistic  policy,  and  to  promote  Bis¬ 
marckian  successes.  The  British 
school  of  foreign  policy  was  one  of  the 
chief  supports  of  Bismarckian  pres¬ 
tige. 

Lord  Rosebery  saw  that  a  strong 
foreign  policy  is  the  only  foreign 
policy.  But  the  first  requisite  of  a 
strong  foreign  policy  is  consistency. 
It  was  Intolerable  that  Continental 
diplomacy  should  be  able  to  count 
upon  the  domestic  conflicts  of  Eng¬ 
lish  parties  as  counters  in  their  game. 
Lord  Rosebery  discerned,  also,  that 
an  English  Foreign  Minister,  con¬ 
scious  of  rivals  behind  as  well  as  of 
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antagonists  before,  and  never  safe 
from  domestic  attack  for  being  either 
too  warlike  or  too  weak,  was  at  a 
hopeless  disadvantage  against  a  di¬ 
plomacy  hampered  by  none  of  these 
embarrassments  of  British  politics. 
Merely  from  the  theoretical  stand¬ 
point  of  a  student  of  statesmanship, 
it  was  perceptible  to  Lord  Rosebery 
that  the  fundamental  desideratum  of 
Imperial  politics  was  the  substantial 
agreement  of  parties  upon  foreign 
affairs,  and  not  merely  a  severe  re¬ 
straint  of  criticism. 

Lord  Rosebery  must  have  realized 
also  that  the  genius  of  democracy  is 
genuinely  and  even  narrowly  nation¬ 
alist  rather  than  cosmopolitan,  and 
that  its  temper  is  more  pugnacious 
than  placable.  “Here’s  a  foreigner; 
let’s  heave  half  a  brick  at  him,”  is  a 
by  no  means  extinct  witticism;  and  so 
far  as  it  survives,  it  is  what  it  was, 
a  purely  democratic  sentiment.  It  is 
not  among  the  more  educated  and 
travelled  minority— it  is  among  the 
people  that  the  original  instincts  sur¬ 
vive  long  after  they  have  seemed  to 
disappear  with  the  cruder  and  more 
concrete  forms  of  expression  articu¬ 
lated  in  half-bricks.  It  is  the  classes 
and  not  the  masses  who  first  cease  to 
adjust  their  differences  with  their 
fists.  Democracy  has  an  incorrigible 
appetite  for  vigor  and  an  insuperable 
loathing  for  weakness.  With  the  pro¬ 
found  instinct  that  goes  deeper  than 
the  most  humane  theories,  it  holds 
weakness  to  be  the  fundamental  im¬ 
morality,  Strengths  of  all  kinds  it 
conceives  as  the  things  to  be  most 
sedulously  admired,  educated,  pre¬ 
served  and  exhibited.  Democracy  is 
as  belligerent  in  its  politics  as  in  its 
pleasures.  Its  instinct  for  fairness  is 
most  liable  to  be  suspended  under  the 
easy  belief  that  it  has  been  abused. 
The  extraordinary  and  permanent 
Increase  of  the  Conservative  vote  in 
the  boroughs  between  1880  and  1885, 


has  been  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  phenomena  of  modem 
politics.  It  was  a  lesson  not  likely  to 
have  been  lost  upon  Lord  Rosebery. 
Before  the  general  election  of  1885, 
he  declared  that  a  large  party  major¬ 
ity  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
basis  of  success  in  foreign  policy.  A 
few  months  afterwards  he  entered 
the  Foreign  Office  with  the  conviction 
that  the  supreme  national  interest 
was  to  make  foreign  policy  a  matter 
independent  of  party  majorities,  and 
based  upon  the  common  will  of  the 
nation.  If  the  future  of  the  empire 
depended  upon  unanimity  in  foreign 
policy,  it  must  have  been  apparent  to 
Lord  Rosebery  that  upon  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  Liberalism  with  a  strong 
foreign  policy,  and  its  dissociation 
from  the  reproach  of  a  weak  tradi¬ 
tion,  depended  the  future  of  his  party. 

Lord  Rosebery  began  to  educate  his 
party.  Looking  back,  the  process  ap¬ 
pears  curiously  distinct  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  The  ex-Premier  is  a  Sphinx, 
with  intervals  of  confession.  One  of 
the  curious  attractions  of  his  speeches 
is  their  engaging  passages  of  autobi¬ 
ography.  He  has  always  declared 
that  Imperial  Federation  has  been  the 
great  cause  of  his  life;  but  that  it  was 
a  cause  he  shared  with  others.  Im¬ 
mediately  next  to  this,  if  it  did  not 
come  first  as  the  indispensable  means 
to  the  end  of  Imperial  Federation,  has 
been  Lord  Rosebery’s  idea  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
This  cause  has  been  his  own.  In  the 
characteristic  encyclical  addressed  to 
his  party  from  the  Albert  Hall  on  the 
eve  of  the  general  election,  we  find 
a  passage  that  gives  one  of  the  rare 
clues  to  the  centre  of  this  devious  and 
baffiing  mind:— 

There  is  one  point  in  which  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  my  support  to  the 
new  government,  and  that  is  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  foreign  policy.  If  there  is  one 
thing  in  my  life  I  could  wish  to  live 
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after  me,  it  is  that  when  I  first  went 
to  the  Foreign  Office  as  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  argued  for,  and 
maintained,  the  principle  of  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  policy  in  foreign  administra¬ 
tion.  My  view  was  this:  that  what¬ 
ever  our  domestic  differences  may  be 
at  home,  we  should  preserve  a  united 
front  abroad,  and  that  foreign  states¬ 
men  and  foreign  courts  should  feel 
that  they  are  dealing,  not  with  a  Min¬ 
istry  possibly  fieeting  and  possibly 
transient,  but  with  a  great,  powerful, 
and  united  nation.  Of  course,  even  in 
continuity  of  foreign  policy,  you  may 
have  differences  of  skill,  differences 
of  manipulation. 

This  is  an  explicit  declaration  that 
Lord  Rosebery  took  high  office  in  1886, 
with  the  avowed  resolution  from  the 
outset  to  continue  the  policy  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  That  alone  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  departure.  It  had  been  the 
Liberal  tendency  to  regard  a  Tory 
foreign  policy  as  not  only  inevitably 
wrong,  but  presumptively  wicked, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  hints  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  quoted  that  he  enforced  his  point 
against  some  demur. 

The  celebrated  Batoum  despatch  of 
1886  brought  the  doctrine  of  continu¬ 
ity  into  conspicuous  action.  The  mas¬ 
ter-issue  between  the  Conservative 
and  the  Liberal  party  had  been  the 
difference  of  their  attitude  towards 
Russia.  To  one,  Russia  was  the 
“divine  figure  in  the  North;”  to  the 
other,  Russia  was  the  dark  enemy  in 
the  North.  The  Penjdeh  incident 
had,  perhaps,  done  something  to  dis¬ 
concert  the  angelic  theory.  Lord 
Rosebery  paid  little  heed  to  it  when 
he  wrote  the  despatch  denouncing  as 
an  intolerable  perfidy,  in  the  nearest 
approach  to  plain  language  allowed 
by  diplomatic  usage,  the  violation  of 
the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  con¬ 
stituting  Batoum  a  free  port.  The 
despatch  was  a  biting  indictment. 
Russia  refused  to  be  agitated.  She 
had  taken  the  accurate  measure  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office.  The  Treaty 
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status  of  Batoum  had  been  cancelled, 
and  cancelled  it  remained.  Lord 
Rosebery  said  what  he  liked.  Russia 
did  what  she  liked.  It  was  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  encounter  would 
be  strictly  confined  to  paper.  If 
Lord  Salisbury  had  been  in  office  he 
would  not  have  written  a  stronger 
despatch,  nor  followed  it  by  stronger 
action  than  Lord  Rosebery’s  nothing. 
A  puff  of  petulant  breath  could  not 
restore  the  denounced  clause  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Incident  did 
not,  perhaps,  alter  the  convictions  of 
Russia  upon  the  absurdity  of  observ¬ 
ing  inconvenient  arrangements  which 
nobody  was  prepared  to  enforce;  and 
the  Batoum  despatch  left  British 
prestige  where  it  was.  But  it  was 
something  that  a  Liberal  Foreign 
Secretary  had  opened  his  mind  about 
Russia  in  terms  that  were  comfort¬ 
able  to  the  Unionists,  while  by  no 
means  acceptable  to  Liberalism  at 
large.  There  was  a  beginning  of  the 
rapprochement  in  principles.  It  was 
already  evident  that  the  Liberals  as 
a  whole  enjoyed  a  certain  experimen¬ 
tal  complacency  in  the  novel  prestige 
refiected  upon  the  party  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Secretary  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  strong  Min¬ 
ister.  It  was  obvious  that  with  the 
determining  elements  in  the  Liberal 
party,  and  especially  with  the  newer 
generation.  Lord  Rosebery  had  begun 
to  carry  his  point,  and  that,  at  least 
in  theory,  his  point  was  won  as  soon 
as  stated.  “To  say  ditto,”  to  Lord 
Salisbury  was  not  quite  to  be  done 
with  the  happy  echo  of  Mr.  Burke’s 
colleague,  but  with  all  possible  quali¬ 
fications,  there  was  a  clear  i)erception 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
and  party  interests  the  policy  of  con¬ 
tinuity  was  better  than  the  policy  of 
pendulum. 

An  important  step  was  that  Lord 
Rosebery’s  short  term  of  office  had 
given  him  the  permaneht  right  to 
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speak  for  the  Liberal  party  upon  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  In  1888  be  spoke  at  a 
non-political  dinner  at  Leeds.  It  was 
at  the  most  embittered  moment  of  the 
Irish  conflict.  But  Lord  Rosebery,  ad¬ 
dressing  a  non-political  audience,  was 
able  to  dispel  the  very  atmosphere  of 
party  thought,  and  to  touch  the  re¬ 
sponsive  nerve  of  national  feeling:— 

You  allude  to  the  time  when  I  held 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  and  I  think  that  refer¬ 
ence,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  non¬ 
political  body,  is  one  of  some  impor¬ 
tance.  For  I  believe  this,  that  the 
more  the  Secretary  of  State  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  is  considered  as  a  non¬ 
political  officer,  the  better  for  the 
country.  I  have  always  held,  and  I 
hope  I  have  proved  by  action,  and  also 
by  want  of  action,  that  my  belief  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  should  speak  whenever 
possible,  and  as  often  as  possible, 
with  the  united  voice  of  the  English 
nation  without  distinction  of  party. 

In  the  higher  places  of  Liberal  au¬ 
thority,  where  Lord  Rosebery  at  that 
time  had  not  attained  to  sit,  his  canon 
of  continuity,  if  not  rejected  in  theory, 
was  as  yet  unregarded  in  practice. 
During  the  autumn  of  1891  the  Liberal 
leaders— and  in  1891  he  was  hardly 
yet  a  Liberal  leader— raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Egypt.  It  is  interesting  to  re¬ 
member  that  they  advocated  with¬ 
drawal.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Newcastle, 
in  the  same  encyclical  exposition  of 
policy  that  included  a  benediction  of 
the  Newcastle  Programme,  used  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  naturally  taken  in 
France,  and  gladly  taken  by  no  small 
portion  of  the  Liberal  party,  as  an 
announcement  that  the  speedy  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Egypt  was  the  official  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party.  This  was  the 
true  crisis  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  career. 
He  had  enunciated  his  principle  of 
continuity.  His  task  now  was  to 
make  It  prevail  upon  the  Liberal  party 
against  tiM  Liberal  leaders;  against 


Sir  William  Harcourt,  against  Mr. 
John  Morley,  against  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Lord  Rosebery  declined  to  join  the 
Cabinet  of  1892  under  the  terms  of 
the  party  declarations  which  would 
commit  the  new  Government  to  the 
old  spirit  in  foreign  policy  and  fla¬ 
grantly  repudiated  the  new.  Ideas  of 
the  evacuation  of  Egypt  were  not 
continuity.  They  were,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  policy  of  pendulum  in  the 
plainest  shape.  It  was  party  con¬ 
tradiction  in  the  crudest  form.  It  re¬ 
stored  the  disastrous  system  whlcli 
had  made  British  diplomacy  as  un¬ 
stable  as  water.  Lord  Rosebery 
would  not  move,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
was  indispensable.  When  he  joined 
the  Cabinet  upon  his  own  terms  the 
battle  seemed  to  be  won,  though  it 
was  not. 

From  this  point,  to  the  recent  crisis 
with  France,  Lord  Rosebery’s  action 
upon  African  affairs  is  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  continuous,  though  by  no  means 
an  entirely  undeviating,  line.  He  did 
not  abandon  Uganda,  and  he  did  not 
evacuate  Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  speedily  called  upon  to  be  the  in¬ 
strument  of  a  formal  vindication  of 
English  authority  in  Egypt.  The  new 
Khedive  dismissed  Mustapha  Fehmy 
and  installed  Fakhri  Pasha  as  Prime 
Minister.  This  was  an  affront  to  Lord 
Cromer.  Lord  Rosebery  authorized 
the  pressure  which  compelled  Abbas 
Hilmi  to  dismiss  Fakhri  and  to  accept 
Riaz.  The  army  of  occupation  that 
was  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  Liberal 
party  was  increased  by  its  Foreign 
Secretary.  Within  a  year  the  young 
Khedive  went  further.  He  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  inefficiency 
of  his  army.  This  form  of  eccentric 
humor  was  an  Insult  to  the  Sirdar. 
Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  resigned,  and 
it  is  Interesting  to  remember  that  had 
any  other  than  Lord  Rosebery  been 
Liberal  Foreign  Minister,  strange 
things  might  have  happened  to  deflect 
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the  career  of  the  victor  of  Omdurman. 
But  Lord  Rosebery  and  continuity 
were  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Khe¬ 
dive  was  forced  to  publish  a  dictated 
apology,  and  the  Sirdar  resumed  his 
post  at  the  Khedive’s  request.  The 
principle  of  continuity  bad  finally  de¬ 
termined  the  future  of  Egypt. 

Up  to  this  point  Lord  Salisbury 
could  have  done  nothing  less  and 
nothing  more.  Beyond  this  point 
Lord  Rosebery  went  where  Lord 
Salisbury  would,  perhaps,  have  de¬ 
clined  to  follow,  and  where  Lord  Sal¬ 
isbury’s  Initiative  would  certainly  not 
have  led.  More  vitally  than  any  one 
else  except  Mr.  Rhodes,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  believed  not  only  in  the  main¬ 
tenance,  but  in  the  expansion  of  the 
enormity  of  Empire.  He  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  depressing  and  fallacious 
metaphors  about  the  weary  Titan  and 
bis  cracking  shoulders.  His  speech 
of  March,  1893,  at  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  marked  another  step  in  the 
process  of  public  and  party  education. 
It  struck  and  captured  the  national 
imagination  more  than  anything  be 
had  yet  said:— 

We  are  engaged  in  pegging  out 
claims  for  the  future.  .  .  We  have  to 
look  forward  beyond  the  chatter  of 
platforms,  and  the  passions  of  party, 
to  the  future  of  the  race  of  which  we 
are  at  present  the  trustees,  and  we 
should,  in  my  opinion,  grossly  fail  in 
the  task  that  has  been  laid  upon  us 
did  we  shrink  from  responsibilities 
and  decline  to  take  our  share  in  a  par¬ 
tition  of  the  world  which  we  have  not 
forced  on,  but  which  has  been  forced 
upon  us. 

Mr.  Rhodes  had  found  bis  comple¬ 
ment  at  Whitehall.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  Lord  Rosebery  became 
the  oflicial  sponsor  of  the  Cape-Calro 
route.  Of  that  great  departure,  the 
reconquest  of  the  Soudan,  the  Fash- 
oda  crisis  and  the  conscious  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  new  epoch  in  foreign 
policy,  were  direct  results. 


“If  there  is  one  rule  in  diplomacy 
which  I  regard  as  sacred,  it  is  this, 
that  you  should  never  put  your  foot 
further  in  diplomacy  than  you  can 
keep  it  down.”  In  this  remark  from 
that  comprehensive  manifesto,  the 
speech  at  Edinburgh  on  resigning  the 
Liberal  leadership.  Lord  Rosebery 
showed  his  characteristic  grasp  of 
principles.  The  Anglo-Congolese  agree¬ 
ment  showed  the  characteristic  un¬ 
certainty  in  action.  Either  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  memory  of  the  most  sacred 
maxim  of  diplomacy,  or  bis  judgment 
in  applying  it,  was  at  fault,  when  he 
made,  without  a  previous  understand¬ 
ing  with  Germany,  the  Anglo-Congo¬ 
lese  agreement,  conceding  to  England 
the  strip  of  territory  between  Tan¬ 
ganyika  and  Uganda,  which  would 
have  connected  South  Africa  and  the 
Nile;  inserted  the  missing  link  of  the 
through  route  from  the  Gape  to  Cairo; 
and  made  Mr.  Rhodes’  most  extrava¬ 
gant  suggestion  a  fact.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  had  overstretched  his  stride,  and 
he  had  to  recover  his  balance  with  as 
little  grace  as  usually  belongs  to  this 
mancBuvre.  The  clause  conceding  the 
inter-lacustrine  lease  became,  and  has 
remained,  a  dead  letter  upon  the  pro¬ 
test  of  Germany  against  an  agree¬ 
ment,  significantly  affecting  her  fron¬ 
tier,  in  which  she  had  been  ignored. 
But  here,  too.  Lord  Rosebery’s  idea 
has  left  an  objective  to  his  successors. 

So  early  as  1893,  when  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  had  been  scarcely  a  year  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  French  designs  upon 
the  Upper  Nile  had  been  forecasted  by 
Captain  Lugard  with  complete  pre¬ 
cision  and  sagacity.  In  that  year 
Lord  Rosebery  warned  Belgium 
against  unauthorized  attempts  to 
penetrate  into  the  Nile  basin.  King 
Leopold  was  seeking  persistently  to 
extend  his  frontier  northward.  France 
was  showing  a  vigilant  anxiety  to  re¬ 
strain  his  frontier  from  that  exten¬ 
sion.  It  was  sufficiently  clear  that 
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the  dislike  of  France  to  have  Belgium 
between  her  and  the  White  Nile  could 
have  only  one  motive.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  accordingly,  adopted  the  policy 
of  establishing  the  Congo  State  upon 
sufferance  in  the  buffer  position.  It 
would  have  been  an  extremely  com¬ 
fortable  and  effective  manoeuvre  could 
it  have  been  carried  out,  but  it  was  of 
a  too  admirable  simplicity  to  escape 
the  intelligence  of  France.  Lord 
Rosebery,  by  the  Anglo-Congolese 
agreement  of  1894,  invited  Belgium 
to  accept  a  lease  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  as  far  as  Fashoda.  This 
would  have  completely  closed  the 
frontier  of  the  French  Congo  in  the 
diro'ction  of  the  Nile.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  France  was  in  a  strong 
position  when  she  protested  vigor¬ 
ously  against  the  attainment  of  that 
result  in  that  fashion.  She  forbade 
King  Leopold  to  occupy  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal,  and  King  Leopold  submitted. 
He  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
the  Lado  endclave— an  exiguous  rem¬ 
nant,  which  left  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and  all  its  affluents  open  to  French  ad¬ 
venture.  English  policy  had  revealed 
a  serious  contemplation  of  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  route.  The  attempt  to  cut  it 
was  perhaps  irresistible,  and  it  was 
not  resisted.  There  is  no  need  to  re¬ 
capitulate  here  the  proceedings  of  M. 
Liotard  and  of  Captain  IMarchand 
after  the  failure  of  the  Anglo-Congo¬ 
lese  agreement.  Lord  Rosebery  took 
the  grave  step.  He  forbade  France  to 
occupy  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  as  per¬ 
emptorily  as  France  had  forbidden 
Belgium.  The  intimation  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  France  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile 
would  be  regarded  as  an  “unfriendly 
act,”  was  the  plainest  and  strongest 
declaration  that  had  been  made  by  a 
Foreign  Secretary  for  many  years, 
and  by  a  Liberal  Minister  since 
Palmerston,  and  was  to  have,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  proportionately  mo- 
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mentous  consequences.  But  Continen¬ 
tal  opinion  could  not  believe  that  the 
principle  of  continuity  at  Whitehall 
had  begun  to  inaugurate  a  new  epoch 
in  British  Foreign  policy.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  warning  was  disregarded,  and 
Captain  Marchand  was  sent  to 
Fashoda.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when 
any  future  declaration  of  that  gravity 
is  made  by  a  Foreign  Secretary,  Cap¬ 
tain  Marchand  will  not  go  to  Fashoda 
first,  and  no  one  will  need  to  go  to 
Canossa  after.  That  is  the  advantage 
of  continuity,  that,  when  understood, 
it  prevents  Marchand  Incidents,  and 
makes  naval  mobilization  unnecessary. 

In  the  recent  crisis,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  England  founded  herself  upon 
Lord  Rosebery’s  principles.  Lord 
Salisbury  based  his  summary  action 
against  France  expressly  upon  the 
warning  of  his  predecessor.  Lord 
Rosebery  hastened  to  point  out  that 
in  this  memorable  instance  of  a 
“strong”  foreign  policy,  the  usual 
course  was  reversed.  The  Liberals 
were  not  reluctant  adopters  of  Union¬ 
ist  views— the  Unionists  were  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  a  Liberal  idea.  But  Lord 
Rosebery’s  speeches  upon  the  Fashoda 
crisis  were  required  to  reconcile  his 
party  to  the  greatness  of  its  own 
merits.  Provincial  Liberalism,  at 
least— and  we  must  remember  that  It 
is  the  great  body  of  Liberalism— 
could  not  spontaneously  abandon  the 
habit  of  opposing  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
of  protesting  upon  every  colorable  oc¬ 
casion  against  a  policy  of  jingoism. 
Provincial  Liberalism  finds  nothing 
more  dlfflcult  than  to  unlearn  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  1880.  But  with  the  obdurate 
exception  of  the  “Manchester  Guardi¬ 
an”  and  its  small,  but  respectable 
school.  Lord  Rosebery’s  declaration  on 
Fashoda  rallied  the  whole  mass  of 
Liberalism  at  once,  and  silenced 
where  it  had  not,  perhaps,  been 
wholly  able  to  persuade.  The  Liberal 
party,  which  as  a  whole  up  to  seven 
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years  ago,  If  not  very  much  later,  was 
inclined  to  contemplate  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Uganda,  and  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt  In  the  old  mood  which  had 
made  the  retrocession  of  the  Trans- 
Soudan  possible,  realized  its  claim  to 
have  originated  a  policy  which  meant 
nothing  less  than  that,  even  at  the  risk 
of  war,  England  was  prepared  to  en¬ 
force  her  claim  to  the  whole  Nile  from 
Uganda  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
view  of  the  close  connection  between 
this  fact  and  Lord  Rosebery’s  effort 
in  1894  to  open  an  all-British  route 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  a  bolder  model  of 
a  strong  foreign  policy. 

Thus  much  for  the  powerful  opera¬ 
tion,  and  as  it  might  be  imagined  for 
the  final  ascendancy,  of  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  ideas.  But  before  we  take  the 
ascendancy  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  ideas 
for  granted,  we  are  forced  to  consider 
Lord  Rosebery’s  acts,  not  always  in 
correspondence,  and  sometimes  curi¬ 
ously  in  contrast.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overrate  the  national  service 
of  the  ideas  themselves,  but  the  proof 
that  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  best  execu¬ 
tor  of  his  own  ideas  and  the  best  viu- 
dlcator  of  his  own  despatches  has 
yet  to  be  given. 

Lord  Rosebery  has,  indeed,  de¬ 
clared,  with  his  usual  soundness  as  to 
principles,  his  belief  that  readiness  to 
go  to  war  is  the  only  strength  of 
diplomacy,  and  in  his  Edinburgh 
speech,  when  resigning  the  Liberal 
leadership,  he  stated  that  he  himself 
had  run  the  risk  of  war.  We  do  not 
know  enough  of  the  Siamese  negoti¬ 
ations  in  1894  to  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  nerve  that  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  exhibited  upon  that  occasion. 
In  the  other  prominent  episodes  of 
Lord  Rosebery’s  career  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  we  know  that  the  difference 
between  a  strong  and  a  weak  foreign 
policy  was  a  difference  less  of  acta 
than  ideas  and  despatches.  Lord 


Rosebery’s  despatch  in  1886  did  not 
secure  the  re-opening  of  Batoum  as  a 
free  port.  Lord  Rosebery’s  ideas  in 
1894  could  not  secure  the  consent  of 
Germany  to  the  concession  of  the 
inter-lacustrine  link  from  Belgium 
to  us,  or  the  consent  of  France  to  the 
lease  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  by  us  to 
Belgium.  But  upon  neither  of  these 
occasions  would  Lord  Rosebery  have 
been  Justified  in  aggressive  meas¬ 
ures.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  put 
his  foot  further  forward  than  he  could 
keep  it  down,  and  it  cannot  be  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  Ineffectuality  of  the 
Batoum  despatch  and  the  contemptu¬ 
ous  defeat  of  the  Anglo-Congolese 
agreement  were  in  themselves  things 
to  increase  the  reputation  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office. 

The  really  disquieting  weakness  is 
the  record  of  the  Liberal  party  and  of 
Lord  Rosebery  between  his  warning 
to  France  in  1895  and  the  crisis  with 
France  in  1898.  The  attitude  of  the  - 
Liberal  party  in  the  interval  was  pre¬ 
cisely  such  as  to  encourage  France 
to  commit  the  “unfriendly  act’’ 
against  which  they  had  warned  her. 
France  had  forbidden  Belgium  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  We  had 
forbidden  France  to  occupy  it  The 
only  reasonable  alternative  was  that 
we  should  occupy  it  ourselves.  The 
indispensable  preliminary  to  occupy¬ 
ing  it  ourselves  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  Khalifa  and  the  reconquest  of  the 
Soudan.  When  the  Dongola  expedi¬ 
tion  was  announced,  in  March,  1896, 
it  was  evident  to  every  one  that  the 
reconquest  of  the  Soudan  had  begun, 
and  that  England  was  committed  to 
the  destruction  of  Mahdism.  But  it 
was  precisely  because  the  advance 
upon  Dongola  must  involve  the  recon¬ 
quest  of  the  whole  Nile  basin,  that 
the  official  oratory  of  Liberalism 
broke  out  in  the  most  formidable 
consensus  of  condemnation  and  ab¬ 
horrence  against  Lord  Salisbury’s 
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Soudanese  policy.  There  was  a  more 
real  attempt  than  there  had  been  at 
any  time  to  create  a  popular  agita¬ 
tion  against  the  present  Government. 
Mr.  John  Morley  blew  the  “first  blast 
of  the  trumpet  against  the  monstrous 
regiment”  of  jingoism.  Mr.  John 
Morley  protested  against  “an  infatu¬ 
ated  policy,”  a  “clumsy  blunder,”  a 
“hateful  crime,”  which  would  “ruffle 
the  susceptibilities  of  France.”  The 
penetration  of  Mr.  Asquith  detected 
Lord  Salisbury’s  guilty  secret  “You 
must  look  upon  this  adventure  as  po¬ 
tentially  a  campaign  for  the  recon¬ 
quest  of  the  Soudan— a  tremendous 
adventure,  whose  possibilities  of  dan¬ 
ger  are  absolutely  limitless.”  Sir 
William  Harcourt  denounced  it  as  “a 
policy  of  a  most  perilous  character, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  most 
strongly  condemned,  and  which  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  by  the  party  on  this  side 
of  the  House  will  be  met  by  the  most 
strenuous  resistance.”  But  the  char¬ 
acteristic  exponent  of  the  agitation 
against  the  Sirdar’s  advance  from 
Wady  Haifa  was  Mr.  .John  Morley, 
and  Mr.  Morley  regarded  this  new  ad¬ 
venture  of  a  bastard  and  unbridled 
ambition  as  a  disclosure  of  a  design 
for  the  permanent  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  as  a  perilous  challenge  to 
France.  These  ideas  were  not  new. 
The  point  was  that  they  were  old. 
They  were  simply  the  revival  of  the 
spirit  which  had  made  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt  an  appendage  to  the  New 
castle  Programme. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  who  had  defeated  the  old  spirit 
in  1892,  surrendered  to  the  lead  of  Mr. 
.John  Morley  and  Sir  William  Har¬ 
court  in  1896.  The  statesman  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  warning  to  France 
against  “unfriendly  acts”  in  1895,  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  appear  within  a 
twelvemonth  as  the  opponent  of  the 
British  advance  towards  the  Upper 
Nile.  On  March  26th,  1896,  Lord 


Rosebery  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  at  Huddersfield  upon  the 
Dongola  expedition,  against  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
and  Mr.  Asquith  had  already  declared 
themselves  with  a  violence  that,  as 
recollected  now,  seems  equally  incom¬ 
prehensible  and  ludicrous.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  allowed  himself  to  appear  to 
have  been  brought  into  line,  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  extraordinary  inconsistency 
on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  warn¬ 
ing  against  “unfriendly  acts”  in  1895, 
who  was  also  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Fashoda  speeches  in  1898.  At  the 
Huddersfield  meeting  Lord  Rosebery 
was  facetious  upon  the  Dongola  ex¬ 
pedition.  He  declared  his  private  be¬ 
lief  that  it  was  not  going  to  Khar¬ 
toum,  and  from  this  Jocose  hypothesis 
he  passed  with  the  most  solemn  in¬ 
consequence  to  a  warning  too  gloomy 
in  its  grandiosity  to  be  very  seriously 
sincere:— 

At  present  we  feel  we  are  being 
fooled  ...  to  lock  your  reserves  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert  where  it  has 
already  before  now  engulfed  mon- 
archs,  armies,  and  empires.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  declare  it  solemnly, 
I  would  support  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government  if  I  could,  but  they 
will  not  give  me  the  chance. 

It  was  a  volatile  infidelity  to  a 
great  idea,  but  to  observ’ers  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  character  the  strange  seri¬ 
ousness  of  these  words  resides  in  their 
strange  levity.  Lord  Rosebery  has 
never  been  seen  to  less  advantage.  It 
was  a  few  months  before  he  took  the 
final  step  of  resigning  the  Liberal 
leadership.  Nothing  can  be  more  ob¬ 
vious  than  that  Lord  Rosebery  was 
not  really  opposed  to  the  Soudan  expe¬ 
dition.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  he  made  himself  appear  to  be 
opposed  to  it.  It  was  an  opposition 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  success¬ 
ful,  would,  by  staying  the  advance  of 
the  Sirdar,  have  promoted  the  mission 
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of  Captain  Marchand.  No  doubt  the 
fact  that  Lord  Rosebery  did  not 
really  share  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
his  colleagues  upon  the  Soudan  ex¬ 
pedition,  had  its  effect  in  emphasizing 
his  sense  of  isolation  and  in  driving 
him  from  the  Liberal  leadership  two 
or  three  months  later.  That  Lord 
Rosebery  allowed  himself  to  appear  to 
share  those  opinions  which  he  did  not 
share,  and  which  reduced  the  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  “unfriendly  act”  to  a 
farce,  is  just  one  of  those  things 
which,  in  spite  of  the  signal  power 
and  value  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
speeches,  and  In  spite  of  his  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Fashoda  crisis,  throw 
us  back  upon  the  ominous  and  unan¬ 
swerable  question— Is  Lord  Rosebery 
a  strong  or  a  weak  man? 

It  has  often  appeared  that  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  thought  and  action,  of  Intellect 
and  will,  were  rarely  more  imper¬ 
fectly  adjusted  in  any  human  being 
than  in  Lord  Rosebery,  He  may  be 
the  hero  in  politics,  as  in  recent  weeks 
he  has  been  proclaimed.  There  is  at 
least  as  much  reason  to  dread  that  he 
may  not  be  the  hero,  but  the  Hamlet 
of  politics,  whose  powers  of  analysis 
and  exposition  are  at  once  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  paralyzing.  If  there  were 
a  Public  Orator  of  the  Empire,  Lord 
Rosebery  would  be  the  immediate  and 
the  ideal  selection.  Hamlet  is  the 
Public  Orator  to  mankind,  with  his 
preternatural  insight  and  deep  utter¬ 
ance.  But  that  does  not  help  him  to 
do  his  business. 

There  has  been  a  Government 
which  included  Lord  Rosebery.  There 
has  never  been  a  Rosebery  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  has  never  had  his  chance, 
nor  has  he  yet  given  his  full  measure. 
He  has  had  a  bitter  education,  and 
he  has  the  faculty  of  development. 
The  difficulties  of  his  position  in  the 
last  Cabinet  were  far  greater  than  any 
modem  Premier  has  ever  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  He  was  not  the  head  of  his 


Government  He  was  the  figurehead 
of  their  Government.  He  was  not  a 
Minister  who  had  established  an  as¬ 
cendancy  in  politics  before  rising  to 
the  highest  oflice,  who  had  chosen  his 
colleagues  and  given  the  organic  im¬ 
press  to  his  own  Cabinet  in  its  forma¬ 
tion.  He  was  less  a  Premier  support¬ 
ed  by  a  Cabinet  than  a  Premier  in  the 
custody  of  a  Cabinet.  There  was  open 
and  arrogant  sedition;  there  was  de¬ 
sertion,  opposition,  lack  of  sympathy, 
hopeless  incompatibility  of  temper. 
These  were  circumstances  that  would 
have  unstrang  the  nerve  of  Hamlet, 
but  might  also  have  paralyzed  the 
vigor  of  a  Fortlnbras. 

It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
his  mind  is  the  most  infiuential  in 
politics,  and  as  an  educator  of  parties 
upon  foreign  policy  he  seems  to  have 
completed  his  work.  He  has  asserted 
at  last  a  real,  as  distinct  from  a  titu¬ 
lar,  supremacy  in  the  Liberal  party. 
He  is  the  most  popular  of  all  states¬ 
men,  and  is  even  more  universally  ad¬ 
mired  among  Unionists  than  among 
Liberals.  At  the  present  moment,  he 
is  probably  the  statesman  of  most 
widely  national  infiuence  since  Palm¬ 
erston.  These  facts  have  amounted 
to  revelation,  even  among  those  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Liberalism  of  yes¬ 
terday,  who  were  most  reluctant  to 
confess  the  range  and  grandeur  of 
Lord  Rosebery’s  idea  upon  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  foreign  policy.  The  impos¬ 
ing  demonstration  of  national  soli¬ 
darity  in  the  Fashoda  crisis  will  not  be 
forgotten.  It  must  appear  with  a  sud¬ 
den  clearness  to  Liberalism  in  the 
mass  that  the  future  is  with  a  strong 
conception  of  foreign  policy,  and  that 
there  is  no  future  for  a  weak  one. 
Nor  would  It  be  accurate  to  represent 
the  actual  approximation  of  view  as 
a  surrender  by  the  Liberal  to  the 
Unionist  party  along  a  whole  side  of 
public  questions.  The  Unionists,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  abandoned  the 
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tradition  of  friendly  relations  with  cal  movement.  The  decade  of  Mr. 
Turkey,  Lord  Beaconsfleld  is  dead,  Gladstone’s  characteristic  influence 
as  we  know.  Party  differences,  even  upon  foreign  policy,  from  1875  to 
upon  the  Eastern  Question,  no  longer  1885,  is  a  period  which  it  would  be  im- 
ezist  Lord  Salisbury  has  directed  possible  to  repeat.  It  would  be  Im- 
language  against  the  Sultan  more  possible  for  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to 
contemptuous  and  minatory  than  any  repeat  it,  could  Mr.  Gladstone  reap- 
that  Lord  Rosebery  would  have  used,  pear  in  all  the  panopoly  of  his  powers 
The  Cretan  settlement  is  the  result  of  and  with  the  same  motives  for  action. 
Liberal,  and  not  of  Conservative,  The  result  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
ideas.  not  very  seemly  language  of  recent  11- 

TJpon  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  lustration.  Lord  Beaconsfleld  is  dead, 
have  modified  their  attitude  towards  So,  indeed,  is  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Russia  as  completely  as  the  Conserva-  The  Disraeli  of  Liberalism  is  the 
tives  have  changed  theirs  towards  heir  of  both.  His  future  is  commonly 
Turkey.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  said  to  be  in  doubt.  In  the  sense  of 
Lord  Rosebery’s  Batoum  despatch,  official  importance  it  is  not  in  doubt, 
and  the  ironical  suggestion  in  the  res-  Lord  Rosebery  may  return  to  the  For- 
ignation  speech  at  Edinburgh,  that  “it  dgn  Office  under  whichever  party  he 
has  not  always  been  the  fashion  of  chooses.  Whether  he  will  become  the 
Englishmen  to  approve  of  Russia’s  chief  helmsman  as  well  as  the  chief 
methods,’’  were  a  discreet  anticipation  spokesman  of  the  Empire,  remains  to 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  feelings  about  seen.  But  the  new  epoch  in  foreign 
the  devil  and  long  spoons.  Lord  Rose-  policy  is  his  work,  and  in  that  deci- 
bery’s  valedictory  oration  at  Edin-  sive  idea  he  has  rendered  a  service  to 
burgh  extinguished  beyond  hope  the  country  with  which  few  achieve- 

Armenlan  agitation  as  a  serious  pollti-  ments  in  office  will  compare. 

The  Fortnightly  Review. 

LEWIS  CARROLL. 

A  shy,  retiring  Oxford  don,  a  learned  this  extraordinary  genius  complete,— 
mathematician— the  author  of  Treat-  mathematician,  logician,  and  humorist, 
Ises  on  the  Higher  Mathematics,  an  en-  —he  was  also  a  refined  and  cultured 
thusiastic  advocate  of  a  new  system  of  poet.  Admittedly  one  of  the  greatest 
logic,  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  masters  in  the  art  of  light,  humorous 
the  devoted  lover  of  children,  one  verse,  the  publication  of  a  small 
whose  greatest  delight  in  life  was  to  posthumous  volume,  entitled:  “Three 
minister  to  their  happiness  .  ..a  to  con-  Sunsets  and  Other  Poems,”  in  the  be- 
trlbute  to  their  innocent  amusement,  ginning  of  this  year— a  few  weeks  af- 
author  of  at  least  two  books  which  ter  his  death— revealed  him  in  an  alto- 
must  for  ever  take  rank  as  the  very  gether  new,  and,  to  many  people, 
best  of  their  kind- works  of  a  true,  if  doubtless  unsuspected,  light,  viz.,  as  a 
unique,  genius,  and  proving  their  writer  of  serious  verse.  Yet,  to  those 
writer  to  be  a  humorist  of  a  very  rare  who  knew  the  man,  we  are  Informed 
order,— such  was  Charles  Lutwidge  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  union  of 
Dodgson,  known  to  the  world  as  these  various  sides  of  his  character  un- 
“Lewis  Carroll.”  natural  or  inconsistent.  But  there  is 

Nor  is  the  above  list  of  the  talents  of  still  another  side  of  his  character 
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which,  although  by  no  means  obtruded 
in  bis  Children  books,  still  leaves  its  in¬ 
delible  impress  there,  and  that  is  bis 
profound  religiousness  and  moral  ear¬ 
nestness.  One  who  knew  him  well,  and 
bad,  therefore,  the  right  to  speak  au¬ 
thoritatively  on  the  point,  says  that 
herein  was  to  be  found  the  keynote  of 
his  character.  And  in  this  connection 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  although  be 
took  Holy  Orders  as  a  deacon  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  was  never  or¬ 
dained  to  the  priesthood.  “His  minis¬ 
try,”  we  are  told,  “was  seriously  hin¬ 
dered  by  native  shyness,  and  by  an  im¬ 
pediment  in  speech  which  greatly 
added  to  his  nervousness.”  Although 
denied  the  opportunities  afforded  to  the 
public  preacher,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  use  of  the  unique  opportuni¬ 
ties  he  enjoyed,  in  virtue  of  his  great 
popularity  as  a  writer,  of  propagating 
and  emphasizing  certain  of  his  views 
on  religious  and  moral  questions. 

Strange  as  the  union  of  profound  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  with  the  gift  of  a  quaint, 
almost  grotesque,  humor  may  appear 
to  some,  to  our  author  himself  there 
was  nothing  in  it  of  an  Incongruous 
nature.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  entitled:  “Alice  Underground,”  he 
says  on  this  subject:  “I  do  not  believe 
God  means  us  to  divide  life  into  two 
halves— to  wear  a  grave  face  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  to  think  it  out  of  place  to  even 
so  much  as  mention  Him  on  a  week 
day.  .  .  .  Surely  the  children’s  inno¬ 
cent  laughter  is  as  sweet  in  His  ears 
as  the  grandest  anthem  that  ever 
rolled  up  from  ‘the  dim  religious  light’ 
of  some  solemn  cathedral.  And  if  I 
have  written  anything  to  add  to  those 
stores  of  Innocent  and  healthy  amuse¬ 
ment  that  are  laid  up  in  books  for  the 
children  I  love  so  well,  it  is  surely 
something  I  may  hope  to  look  back 
upon  without  shame  or  sorrow  (as  how 
much  of  life  must  then  be  recalled), 
when  my  turn  comes  to  walk  through 
the  valley  of  shadows.” 


And  again,  in  the  Preface  to  this 
same  book,  be  says,  in  speaking  of  its 
genesis:— “The  ‘Why’  of  this  book  can¬ 
not;  and  need  not,  be  put  into  words. 
Those  for  whom  a  child’s  mind  is  a 
sealed  book,  and  who  see  no  divinity 
in  a  child’s  smile,  would  read  such 
words  in  vain;  while,  for  any  one  that 
has  ever  loved  one  true  child,  no  words 
are  needed.  For  he  will  have  known 
the  awe  that  falls  on  one  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  spirit,  fresh  from  God’s 
hands,  on  whom  no  shadow  of  sin,  and 
but  the  outermost  fringe  of  the 
shadow  of  sorrow,  has  yet  fallen;  he 
will  have  felt  the  bitter  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  haunting  selfishness  that 
spoils  bis  best  deeds  and  the  life  that 
is  but  an  overflowing  love — for  I  think 
a  child’s  first  attitude  to  the  world  is  a 
simple  love  for  all  living  things,— and 
he  will  have  learned  that  the  best  work 
a  man  can  do  is  when  he  works  for 
love’s  sake  only,  with  no  thought  of 
name,  or  gain,  or  earthly  reward.  No 
deed  of  ours,  I  suppose,  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  is  really  unselfish;  yet  if  one 
can  put  forth  all  one’s  powers  in  a  task 
where  nothing  of  reward  is  hoped  for 
but  a  little  child’s  whispered  thanks 
and  the  airy  touch  of  a  little  child’s 
pure  lips,  one  seems  to  come  some¬ 
where  near  to  this.” 

These  extracts  reveal  the  light  In 
which  he  regarded  his  own  writings 
for  children;  and  serve  to  explain 
what,  as  we  have  said,  seems  to  many 
the  strange  anomaly  of  a  man  of  pro¬ 
found  religious  feeling— and  almost  of 
puritan  strictness— devoting  himself  to 
the  production  of  what  are  commonly 
denoted  as  “nonsense”  books. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  deal  with 
the  student  and  scholarly  side  of  our 
author’s  life;  It  is  not  with  Charles 
Lutwidge  Dodgson,  the  student  and 
Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  but  with  Lewis  Car- 
roll  that  we  purpose  dealing.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  well,  before  pass- 
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ing  on  to  consider  the  writer,  to  say  a 
word  or  two  regarding  the  man.  Son 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Dodgson,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Richmond,  he  was  bom  on 
the  27th  January,  1832,  at  Daresbury 
Parsonage,  Cheshire.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Rugby,  whence  he  passed  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1850,  where 
he  graduated  in  1854.  He  was  made  a 
student  of  his  college  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Pusey;  and,  in  1855,  mathe¬ 
matical  lecturer,  an  office  he  held 
till  1881.  As  descriptive  of  the 
man,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
a  few  sentences  from  an  article 
by  one  who  knew  him  well  and  was 
his  colleague  at  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford:— 

“He  was  a  most  laborious  worker, 
always  disliking  to  break  off  from  the 
pursuit  of  any  subject  which  inter¬ 
ested  him;  apt  to  forget  his  meals  and 
toll  on  for  the  best  part  of  the  night, 
rather  than  stop  short  of  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view. 

“A  person  who  works  in  this  way  is 
usually  dependent  on  his  moods;  and 
if  the  mood  for  work  rarely  visits  him, 
he  gets  very  little  done.  A  man  who 
separates  himself  from  what  is  called 
University  business,  who  pursues  a 
recondite  subject  at  hours  that  differ 
widely  from  those  of  the  majority,  can 
be  indeed  solitary  in  Oxford.  To  a 
large  extent,  especially  in  his  late 
years,  Mr.  Dodgson  did  live  as  a  re¬ 
cluse.  There  must  be  many  people  in 
Oxford  who  did  not  know  him  by  sight 
and  still  more  who  never  spoke  to  him. 
To  all  these  it  must  have  been  a  mar¬ 
vel  that  such  books  as  the  “liewis  Car- 
roll  Series”  and  the  works  on  Mathe¬ 
matics  should  have  come  from  one  re¬ 
tiring  Academic  don.  But  those  who 
knew  him  ceased  to  find  it  puzzling. 
There  was  always  the  same  mind  dis¬ 
played  in  his  talk.  When  he  was  play- 

>  See  Cornhlll  Magazine,  p.  803,  March,  “Lewis 
Carroll,”  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Strong,  Senior  Censor, 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


ful,  or  inclined  to  be  paradoxical,  he 
could  be  as  irresistibly  funny  as  any 
of  the  characters  in  his  books.  The 
things  he  said  in  conversation  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  description.  He 
talked  readily  and  naturally  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  what  was  going  on  around 
him;  and  his  power  lay,  as  seen  so 
often  in  his  books,  in  suddenly  reveal¬ 
ing  a  new  meaning  in  some  ordinary 
expression,  or  in  developing  unex¬ 
pected  consequences  from  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  idea.  Jokes  like  these  require  a 
long  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
to  make  them  intelligible.  They  are 
not  like  the  carefully  elaborated  Im¬ 
promptu  which  is  easily  handed  about, 
being  specially  prepared  for  exporta¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Dodgson 
was  always  ready  to  talk  upon  serious 
subjects;  and  then,  though  he  re¬ 
strained  his  sense  of  humor  com¬ 
pletely,  he  still  presented  you  with  un¬ 
expected  and  frequently  perplexing 
points  of  view.” 

But  there  was  another  side  of  his 
character  revealed  in  his  intercourse 
with  children;  and  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  quote  from  one  who  enjoyed  his 
intimacy  as  one  of  his  child  friends. 
She  has  described  how  she  first  made 
his  acquaintance  while  travelling  with 
her  two  elder  sisters.  “Our  nurse,” 
she  writes,  “must  have  been  telling  us 
a  story.  My  eldest  sister  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  very  cross  at  a  stranger  getting 
in  and  interrupting  it,  but  in  a  very 
few  minutes  we  were  the  best  of 
friends  and  clustered  around  him 
whilst  he  amused  us  with  little  puzzles 
and  a  variety  of  things.  We  did  not  in 
the  least  know  who  he  was.  There 
was  no  formal  introduction,  the  whole 
thing  was  purely  chance.  Just  before 
we  got  out  he  asked  us  if  we  had  ever 
read  ‘Alice  in  Wonderland,’  and  told 
us  he  was  the  author  of  it,  and  would 
send  us  a  copy.  The  book  was  soon 
received,  and  inscribed  in  it  was: — “To 
Three  Little  Puzzled  Girls.  From  the 
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Author,’  and  the  following  lines  of  his 
own  composition:— 

Three  little  maidens,  weary  of  the 
rail, 

Three  pairs  of  little  ears  listening  to  a 
tale. 

Three  little  hands  held  out  in  readi¬ 
ness 

For  three  little  puzzles  very  hard  to 
guess. 

Three  pairs  of  little  eyes,"  in  wonder 
open  wide 

At  three  little  scissors  lying  side  by 
side; 

Three  little  mouths  that  thanked  an 
unknown  friend 

For  one  little  book  he  undertook  to 
send; 

But  whether  they’ll  remember  the 
friend,  or  book,  or  day. 

For  three  little  weeks  is  very  hard  to 
say. 

“The  acquaintance  thus  informally 
begun  lasted  till  Lewis  Carroll’s  death. 
His  little  friends  spent,  from  time  to 
time,  long,  happy  days  with  him  at 
Guildford  and  at  Christ  Church;  and 
as  each  of  his  books  came  out,  he  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  copies,  writing  In 
these  presentation  copies  a  few  lines. 
The  following  were  Inscribed  in  a  copy 
of  ‘Phantasmagoria  and  Other  Poems’: 

Three  little  maids  one  winter-day 
While  others  went  to  feed. 

To  sing,  to  laugh,  to  dance,  to  play, 
More  wisely  went  to— Reed. 

Others,  when  lesson  time  begun 
Went  half  inclined  to  cry. 

Some  in  a  walk,  some  in  a  run; 

But  #7(ese  went  in  a  Fly. 

I  give  to  other  little  maids 
A  smile,  a  kiss,  a  look. 

Presents  whose  memory  quickly 
fades. 

I  give  to  these— a.  Book. 

“Happy  Arcadia’’  may  blind 
While  “all  abroad’’  their  eyes; 

At  home  this  book  (I  trust)  they’ll  find 
A  very  “catching  prize.’’ 

Jan.  2.3d,  1873. 

“Children’s  society,’’  the  same  lady 
writes,  “was  his  recreation,  and  noth¬ 


ing  delighted  him  more  than  to  take 
them  now  and  again  to  a  play;  but, 
with  his  innate  refinement  and  high 
moral  ideas,  he  was  naturally  very 
particular  as  to  the  plays  he  took  them 
to  see.” 

It  may  be  added  that  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  In  theatres  at  panto¬ 
mime  time. 

Such  was  the  man  himself;  but  to 
know  him  truly  one  has  to  know  his 
works.  Mr.  Strong,  in  the  article  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  says,  “Those  who 
knew  him  and  mourn  his  loss  are  able 
to  read  between  the  lines  in  his  books, 
and  see  there  the  working  of  the  mind 
they  knew;  for  the  cast  of  his  thought 
was  very  much  the  same  in  everything 
he  approached;  the  humor  of  “Alice” 
and  the  other  books  was  one  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  an  original  and  perhaps  some¬ 
what  eccentric  genius.  And  those  who 
knew  him  only  through  his  books  have 
a  real  knowledge  of  him;  they  are  not 
looking  at  a  mere  fanciful  product  of 
his  leisure,  though  they  learn  from 
others  how  natural  it  seems  that  a 
clever,  simple-hearted  and  religious 
man  should  express  himself  In  books 
for  children  of  all  ages.” 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
since  “Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonder¬ 
land”  was  first  published.  The  book 
at  once  met  with  vddespread  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Some  years  later,  a  companion 
volume,  entitled,  “Through  the  Look¬ 
ing  Glass,”  made  its  appearance,  and 
soon  became  equally  popular.  How 
many  editions  of  these  inimitable 
books  have  since  been  reprinted,  we 
know  not;  yet  we  may  surely  take  it 
for  granted  that,  since  their  publica¬ 
tion,  few  children,  amongst  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  having  children’s  books,  have 
been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  these 
“classics  of  the  nursery.” 

But  the  two  “Alices”  are  not  merely 
“classics  of  the  nursery,”  they  are 
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something  more.  How  many  older 
children— “children  of  an  uncertain 
age,”  as  their  author  naively  calls 
them  in  his  preface  to  “The  Nursery 
Alice”— have  delighted  in  their  pages 
and  laughed  over  their  droll  humor! 
There  is,  indeed,  much  in  that  humor 
which  appeals  only  to  such  “older  chil¬ 
dren;”  and  no  books  written  for  chil¬ 
dren,  within  recent  years,  have  en¬ 
joyed  such  a  marvellous  popularity,  or 
have  been  so  extensively  quoted  in  all 
sorts  of  connections  as  the  “Alices.” 
Their  humor  has  given  point  to  many 
a  witty  political  speech  in  our  Houses 
of  Parliament;  they  have  been  quoted 
in  leading  articles  in  our  most  influen¬ 
tial  newspapers;  and  have  suggested 
many  a  brilliant  satirical  cartoon  in 
our  greatest  of  comic  papers.  In  short, 
much  of  them  has  become  proverbial! 
Surely  this  proves  that  Lewis  Carroll 
was  a  humorist  of  a  very  high  order. 

Yet,  although  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  children  cannot  entirely  appreci¬ 
ate  Carroll’s  humor,  there  is  a  side  of 
it  which  is  perfectly  obvious  to  the 
childish  mind.  Children,  it  has  often 
been  truly  remarked,  cannot  appreci¬ 
ate  the  higher  kind  of  humor;  they  can 
and  do  most  emphatically  appreciate 
the  humor  of  the  grotesque,  the  whim¬ 
sicality  of  the  direct  burlesque.  In 
this  kind  of  humor  Carroll  was  a  mas¬ 
ter.  Such  humor  has  sometimes  been 
called  “nonsense”— using  that  word  in 
a  specially  limited  sense,  as  in  the 
phrases,  “nonsense  rhymes”  or  “non¬ 
sense  books.”  To  write  such  nonsense 
is,  as  most  people  know,  not  an  easy 
thing.  The  art  of  doing  so  is  as  much 
a  natural  gift  as  the  art  of  poesy  it¬ 
self.  In  Carroll’s  own  words:— 

I’ve  tried,  and  can  only  say 
I’m  sure  you  couldn’t  do  it  e- 
Ven  if  you  practised  night  and  day. 
Unless  you  had  a  turn  that  way 
And  natural  Ingenuity.  * 

«  “Rhyme  and  Reason.”— Fhantasraagoria—Hys 
Nonrytnre,  p.  81. 


And,  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  is 
may  be  said  that  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  nonsense  writers.  This 
whimsical  humor  of  his  revealed  to 
him  the  ridiculous  and  grotesque  side 
of  things.  It  might  be  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  quotations.  It  is 
strikingly  exemplifled,  for  instance,  in 
that  charmingly  droll  scene  in  which 
a  discussion  takes  place  as  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  carrying  out  the  Queen’s 
orders  to  execute  the  Cheshire  Cat: — 
“The  Executioner’s  argument  was  that 
you  couldn’t  cut  off  a  head  unless  there 
was  a  body  to  cut  it  off  from;  that  he 
had  never  had  to  do  such  a  thing  be¬ 
fore,  and  he  wasn’t  going  to  begin  at 
"his  time  of  bis  life.  The  King’s  argu¬ 
ment  was,  that  anything  that  had  a 
bead  could  be  beheaded,  and  that  you 
weren’t  to  talk  nonsense.  The  Queen’s 
argument  was,  that  if  something 
wasn’t  done  about  it,  in  less  than  no 
time,  she’d  have  everybody  executed, 
all  round.”  Or,  in  the  following  verse 
in  his  amusing  poem,  “Phantasmago¬ 
ria”: — 

Shakespeare,  I  think  it  is,  who  treats 
Of  ghosts  in  days  of  old. 

Who  gibbered  in  the  Roman  streets. 
Dressed,  if  you  recollect,  in  sheets— 
They  must  have  found  it  cold. 

This  whimsical  humor  is  further  il¬ 
lustrated  by  such  ideas  as  the  “back¬ 
ward”  nature  of  everything  in  “Look¬ 
ing-Glass  House.”  Books  there  are 
printed  backwards;  when  you  want  to 
go  forwards  you  have  to  go  back¬ 
wards;  and  the  pain  of  a  wound  pre¬ 
cedes  the  wound  itself.  Much  of  the 
humor  in  “Alice  through  the  Looking- 
Glass”  (which  is  distinctly  the  cleverer 
of  the  two  books,  but  is  undoubtedly 
less  popular  among  children),  consists 
of  making  fun  of  certain  commonly 
used  solecisms— such  as  “seeing  no¬ 
body,”  “answering  the  door,”  &c.,  &c. 
Very  amusing,  also,  are  the  different 
etymologies  of  certain  words.  The 
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idea  of  portmanteau  words— two 
meanings  packed  up  into  one  word— 
is  deiicious. 

But  with  this  grotesque  humor  there 
is  much  of  a  subtler  nature.  Some  of 
the  poems— how  delightfully  the  old  fa¬ 
miliar  rhymes  are  jumbled— are  ex¬ 
tremely  clever  satires  on  certain  mod¬ 
ern  poems  in  which  sense  is  sacrificed 
to  sound  (e.  g.  Jabberwocky  in  “Alice 
through  the  Looking-glass.’’)  How 
charmingly  satirized,  too,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  animals,  are  the  characters  of 
many  human  animals.  Their  argu¬ 
mentativeness  is  intensely  human.  The 
laconic,  grumpy  old  person,  always 
snappishly  taking  up  things  literally, 
and  always  ready  to  contradict  every 
statement,  is  represented  in  such  ani¬ 
mals  as  the  caterpillar  (in  “Alice  in 
Wonderland’’),  and  the  sheep  and  the 
Queens  (in  “Through  the  Looking- 
Glass’’);  the  incessant  punster  by  the 
gnat  (in  “Through  the  Looking-Glass’’). 
Humpty  dumpty,  who  undertook  “to 
explain  all  the  poems  that  ever  were 
invented,  and  a  good  many  that 
haven’t  been  invented  juSt  yet,’’ 
stands  for  a  perfectly  recognizable  hu¬ 
man  type;  while  the  immortal  Duchess 
with  her  weakness  for  morals,  which 
reaches  a  climax,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  in  the  following: — “Never  imag¬ 
ine  yourself  not  to  be  otherwise  than 
what  it  might  appear  to  others  that 
what  you  were  or  might  have  been 
would  have  appeared  to  them  to  be 
otherwise’’— is  done  to  the  life.  The 
White  Knight,  with  his  craze  for  in¬ 
ventions,  is  a  character  not  wanting  in 
pathos,  and  is  somehow  reminiscent  of 
the  immortal  Don  Quixote  himself. 
What  a  grim  humor  the  Carpenter  had 
who  said  nothing  but  “The  butter’s 
spread  too  thick.’’  How  pathetic,  too, 
was  the  Mock  Turtle’s  story;  and  was 
there  ever  a  madder  Tea-party  than 
the  Hatter’s!  Characters  like  Twee¬ 
dledum  and  Tweedledee  stand  out  as 
the  inimitable  creations  of  pure  genius. 


The  interest  is  unfiaggingly  main¬ 
tained  through  page  after  page  of 
these  stories:  every  sentence  of  them 
is  drolL 

And  yet,  despite  the  grotesqueness  of 
the  humor,  how  natural  are  the 
thoughts.  The  two  “Alices”  are  dreams, 
and  the  ideas  that  Alice  has  are  just 
such  as  every  child  has.  In  “Alice  in 
Wonderland,”  she  dreams  that  she 
falls  through  the  earth  and  refiects, 
“How  funny  It  will  seem  to  come  out 
among  the  people  that  walk  with  heads 
downwards.”  How  natural  is  this 
idea  to  a  child  who  has  just  been 
taught  that  the  earth  is  round.  How 
charming,  also,  is  her  expectation  that 
she  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  different  places,  because  their 
names  will  be  written  up  just  as  at 
railway  stations.  So  also  is  her  pre¬ 
caution  in  looking  at  the  label  of  the 
bottle  marked  “Drink  me,”  to  see  if 
there  w'as  no  other  label  with  the  word 
"poison."  The  old-fashioned  phrases 
she  often  uses  are  such  as  a  child  picks 
up  from  her  elders;  and  her  habit  of 
speaking  to  herself,  and  her  delicacy 
in  wounding  the  feelings  of  others, 
may  be  further  instanced  as  singularly 
natural  traits  in  her  character.  The 
strange  jumble  of  Ideas  in  the  child’s 
mind  is  admirably  described,  and  the 
idea  of  introducing  such  fabulous  ani¬ 
mals  as  the  Dodo,  the  Gryphon,  and 
the  Unicom  is  most  happy;  and  how 
amusingly  the  tables  are  turned  when 
the  Unicom,  on  being  Introduced  to 
Alice,  says  that  he  always  thought 
that  children  were  fabulous  monsters, 
and,  further,  inquires  if  Alice  is  really 
alive. 

The  poems  in  the  volumes  have  long 
taken  their  place  as  classics  of  this 
type  of  poetry.  Here  and  there,  too, 
we  have  a  delicate  piece  of  poetical 
fancy  Introduced,  as,  for  example  :— 

“Do  you  hear  the  snow  against  the 
window-panes,  Kitty?  How  nice  and 
soft  it  sounds.  Just  as  if  some  one 
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was  kissing  the  window  all  over  out¬ 
side.  I  wonder  if  the  snow  loves  the 
trees  and  fields,  that  It  kisses  them  so 
gently?  And  then  it  covers  them  up 
snug,  you  know,  with  a  white  quilt, 
and  perhaps  it  says,  ‘Go  to  sleep, 
darlings,  till  the  summer  comes 
again.’  ” 

After  reading  these  delightful  stories, 
do  we  not  realize  the  truth  contained 
in  the  author’s  lines:— 

We  are  but  older  children,  dear. 

Who  fret  to  find  our  bed-time  near. 

And  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  Times 
reviewer,  who  wrote  of  “Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland;’’  “This  nonsense  is  far  more 
charming  than  half  the  literature 
bought  and  sold  as  solid  sense.’’  And 
do  we  not  often  dream  of  little  Alice 
herself,  “with  her  tiny  hands  clasped 
upon  her  knee,  and  her  bright,  eager 
eyes  looking  up  into  ours.  The  long 
grass  rustles  at  our  feet  again  as  the 
White  Rabbit  hurries  by,  and  the 
frightened  mouse  splashes  his  way 
through  the  neighboring  pool.  We 
hear  the  rattle  of  the  tea-cups  as  the 
March  Hare  and  his  friends  share  their 
never-ending  meal,  and  the  shrill  voice 
of  the  Queen  ordering  off  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  guests  to  execution.  Once  more 
we  hear  the  Pig-baby  sneezing  on  the 
Duchess’  knee,  while  plates  and  dishes 
crash  around  it  Once  more  we  hear 
the  shriek  of  the  Gryphon,  the  squeak¬ 
ing  of  the  lizard’s  slate-pencil,  and  the 
choking  of  the  suppressed  guinea-pigs 
mixed  up  with  the  distant  sob  of  the 
miserable  Mock  Turtle. 

“And  we  will  sit,  as  sometimes 
Alice’s  sister  sat  with  closed  eyes,  and 
half-believed  herself  in  Wonderland, 
though  she  knew  she  had  but  to  open 
them  again  and  all  would  change 
to  dull  reality— the  grass  would  be  only 
rustling  in  the  wind,  and  the  pool  rip¬ 
pling  to  the  waving  of  the  reeds— the 
rattling  tea-cups  would  change  to 


tinkling  sheep-bells,  and  the  Queen’s 
shrill  cries  to  the  voice  of  the  shepherd 
boy— and  the  sneeze  of  the  baby,  the 
shriek  of  the  Gryphon,  and  all  the 
other  queer  noises  would  change  to  the 
confused  clamor  of  the  busy  farmyard. 

“And  we  would  picture  to  ourselves, 
as  she  would  picture  to  herself,  how  lit¬ 
tle  Alice  would,  in  the  aftertime,  be 
herself  a  grown  woman;  and  how  she 
would  keep,  through  all  her  riper  years, 
the  simple  and  loving  heart  of  her 
childhood;  and  how  she  would  gather 
about  her  other  little  children,  and 
make  their  eyes  bright  and  eager  with 
many  a  strange  tale,  perhaps  even 
with  the  dream  of  Wonderland  of  long 
ago;  and  how  she  would  feel  with  all 
their  simple  sorrows,  and  find  a  pleas¬ 
ure  in  all  their  simple  joys,  remember¬ 
ing  her  own  child-life  and  the  happy 
summer  days.’’  * 

In  speaking  of  these  delightful 
works,  it  is  impossible  to  omit  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  wonderful  illustrations  by 
Sir  John  Tennlel.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  half  their  charm  is  due  to  the  art¬ 
ist;  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  compe¬ 
tent  authorities  that,  in  the  inimitable 
illustrations  to  the  “Alices,”  is  to  be 
found  some  of  the  great  Punch  Car¬ 
toonist’s  best  work. 

A  long  interval  elapsed  between  the 
appearance  of  the  “Alices”  and  the 
next  contribution  by  Lewis  Carroll  to 
child  literature.  But  in  1886  appeared 
“Alice’s  Adventures  Underground,”  be¬ 
ing  a  facsimile  of  the  original  MS. 
book,  afterwards  developed  into 
“Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland;  A 
Christmas  Gift  to  a  Dear  Child  in 
Memory  of  a  Summer  Day.”  It  shows 
what  a  wonderful  MS.  the  original 
must  have  been.  Never  did  a  more  ex¬ 
quisite  MS.  come  from  author’s  hand. 
It  is  all  hand  printed.  Not  least  inter¬ 
esting  are  the  author’s  own  illustra¬ 
tions,  which  are  distinctly  clever,  if 


*  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  p.  ISO. 
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quaint  and  in  certain  places  grotesque. 
In  many  of  them  may  be  traced  the 
hint  of  those  which  subsequently  re¬ 
placed  them,  and  are  now  so  familiar, 
by  Sir  John  Tenniel. 

The  book,  it  is  generally  understood, 
was  written  for  Dean  Liddell’s  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in  the  Preface  the  author 
says:— 

“There  was  no  idea  of  publication  in 
my  mind  when  I  wrote  this  little  book; 
that  was  wholly  an  afterthought, 
pressed  on  me  by  the,  perhaps,  too  par¬ 
tial  friends  who  always  have  to  bear 
the  blame  when  a  writer  rushes  into 
print;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  no 
praise  of  theirs  has  ever  given  me  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  pleasure  it  has 
been  to  think  of  the  sick  children  in 
hospitals  (where  it  has  been  a  delight 
to  me  to  send  copies),  forgetting  for  a 
few  bright  hours  their  pain  and  weari¬ 
ness.”  And  in  a  Postscript  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  “the  profits,  if  any,  of 
this  book  will  be  given  to  Childrens’ 
Hospitals  and  Convalescent  Homes  for 
Sick  Children.” 

In  view  of  this,  there  is  a  particular 
appropriateness  in  the  form  which  the 
testimonials  to  Lewis  Caroll’s  memory 
have  taken.  * 

The  Appendix  consists  of  an  Easter 
Greeting  “To  every  Child  who  loves 
Alice;”  and  Includes  some  very  pretty 
verses  entitled,  “Prom  a  Fairy  to  a 
Child,”  beginning:— 

Lady  dear,  if  Fairies  may 
For  a  moment  lay  aside 
Cunning  tricks  and  elfish  play, 
’Tls  at  happy  Christmas  tide. 

In  1889,  the  first  part  of  “Sylvie  and 
Bruno”  was  published;  and  this  was 
shortly  afterwards  followed  by  “Sylvie 
and  Bruno”  (concluded).  It  may  be  at 
once  frankly  said  that  these  books,  de- 

<  So  fnr  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  these  testi 
monials  consist  of  a  Children’s  Cot  in  the  Victoria 
Hospital,  London ;  a  Children’s  Cot  in  a  Ulascow 
Hospital,  and  one  in  Stlrlinc,  the  two  latter  being 
in  process  of  subscription. 


spite  the  fact  that  they  are  charmingly 
written— as  indeed  everything  was 
which  came  from  Lewis  Carroll’s  pen- 
are  far  Inferior  to  the  “Alices.”  They 
are  marred  by  a  self-conscious  and  di¬ 
dactic  note.  Here  and  there  are  happy 
fiashes  of  the  old  humor  which  remind 
us  of  their  famous  predecessors,  but 
these  are  few  and  far  between.  Yet, 
in  so  criticising  them,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  their  author  himself  who 
has  enabled  us  to  do  so;  for,  had  we 
not  the  “Alices”  as  a  standard  to  judge 
by,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their 
merit  is  such  as  to  have  created  for  a 
new  author  an  enviable  reputation.  To 
the  critic  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  works 
they  are  especially  Interesting.  They 
reveal,  we  cannot  doubt,  much  of  the 
author’s  character.  In  every  page  we 
have  the  reflection  of  a  singularly  pure 
and  noble  mind.  The  following  are  the 
verses  which  stand  on  the  dedication 
page:— 

Is  all  our  life,  then,  but  a  dream. 
Seen  faintly  in  the  golden  gleam 
Athwart  Time’s  dark,  resistless 
stream? 

Bowed  to  the  earth  with  bitter  woe. 
Or  laughing  at  some  raree-show. 

We  flutter  idly  to  and  fro. 

Man’s  little  day  in  haste  we  spend. 
And  from  its  merry  noontide  send 
No  glance  to  meet  the  silent  end. 

In  the  Preface  we  have  the  serious 
note.  Indicated  in  these  verses,  reiter¬ 
ated:  and  a  statement  of  how  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  book  came  to  the 
author:— “I  jotted  down,”  he  says,  “at 
odd  moments,  all  sorts  of  odd  ideas 
and  fragments  of  dialogue  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  me— who  knows  how— with  a 
transitory  suddenness  that  left  me  no 
choice  but  either  to  record  them  then 
and  there  or  to  abandon  them  to  ob¬ 
livion.”  Some  of  the  Ideas,  be  tells  ns, 
came  to  him  in  dreams. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  second  volume 
he  says  “Sylvie  and  Bruno”  is  an  at- 
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tempt  to  show  what  might  possibly 
happen,  supposing  that  fairies  really 
existed  and  that  they  were  sometimes 
visible  to  us  and  we  to  them.  “It  is 
written,  not  for  money,  and  not  for 
fame,  but  in  the  hope  of  supplying  for 
the  children  whom  I  love  some 
thoughts  that  may  suit  their  hours  of 
innocent  merriment  which  are  the  life 
of  childhood;  and  also  in  the  hope  of 
suggesting  to  them  and  to  others  some 
thoughts  that  may  prove,  I  would  fain 
hope,  not  wholly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  graver  cadences  of  life.”  In 
these  thoughts,  “not  wholly  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  graver  cadences  of  life,” 
we  have  the  author’s  views  on  the  jus¬ 
tification  of  the  introduction  of  relig¬ 
ious  topics  into  a  book  of  amusement 
Apropos  of  this  question,  he  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  question  of  sudden  death 
and  the  frequenting  of  places  of 
amusement.  While  a  playgoer  him¬ 
self,  he  realized,  as  all  seriously- 
minded  persons  indeed  must  do,  the 
fact  that  many  pieces  presented  on  the 
modem  stage  are  unworthy  of  such 
representation;  and,  referring  to  the 
morality  of  attending  such  perform¬ 
ances,  he  says:— “Be  sure  the  safest 
mle  is  that  we  should  not  dare  to  live 
in  any  scene  in  which  we  dare  not  die;” 
and  continuing  the  discussion  of  the 
same  theme  of  sudden  death,  he 
adds:— “Once  realize  what  the  true  ob¬ 
ject  is  in  life— that  it  is  not  pleasure, 
not  knowledge,  not  even  Fame  itself, 
that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds;  but 
that  it  is  the  development  of  character, 
the  rising  to  the  perfect  Man— and 
then,  so  long  as  we  feel  that  this  is  go¬ 
ing  on  and  will,  we  trast,  go  on  for 
evermore,  death  has  for  us  no  terror; 
it  is  not  a  shadow  but  a  light,  not  an 
end  but  a  beginning.” 

The  morality  of  sport  is  next  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  author  admits,  in  the 
Preface  to  the  second  volume,  that  the 
question  is  a  complex  one.  He  at¬ 
tempts  to  sum  It  up  as  follows:— “God 


has  given  to  man  an  absolute  right  to 
take  the  lives  of  animals  for  any  rea¬ 
sonable  cause,  such  as  the  supply  of 
food;  but  he  has  not  given  the  right  to 
infiict  pain  unless  when  necessary. 
Mere  pleasure  or  advantage  does  not 
constitute  such  a  necessity;  conse¬ 
quently,  pain  inflicted  for  the  purpose 
of  sport  is  crael  and  therefore  wrong. 
But,”  he  adds,  “I  find  it  a  far  more 
complex  question  than  I  had  supposed, 
and  the  cause,  on  the  side  of  the 
sportsman,  a  much  stronger  one  than  I 
had  supposed.” 

He  is  very  severe  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sacred  names  and  words  into 
comic  anecdotes.  Other  moral  ques¬ 
tions  discussed  in  these  Prefaces,  as 
well  as  in  the  books  themselves,  are 
the  sacredness  of  engagement  prom¬ 
ises,  the  use  of  wealth,  &c. 

However  much  we  may  differ  from 
the  author  on  the  fitness  of  such  di¬ 
gressions  in  a  work  of  the  kind— and 
we  think  every  literary  critic  will  be 
at  one  in  holding  that  they  constitute 
one  of  the  serious  defects  of  the  book, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view— they 
are  extremely  interesting  nevertheless, 
as  revealing  to  his  many  admirers  the 
author’s  own  views  on  such  topics. 
But,  despite  these  strictures  on  the 
“Sylvie  and  Brunos,”  they  must  re¬ 
main  very  beautiful  possessions  of  the 
child,  with  their  amusing  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Harry  Furniss.  We  have  a 
double  story  running  throughout— a 
novel,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cyni¬ 
cal  critic,  doubtless  a  sentimental 
novel,  along  with  a  fairy  tale.  The 
transition  from  the  one  story  to  the 
other  is  startling  in  its  abruptness,  and 
there  is  much  in  it  to  mar  the  artistic 
unity  of  the  book,  and  this,  despite  the 
very  clever  way  in  which  the  transi¬ 
tion  is  effected.  There  is  in  the  novel 
that  haunting,  pathetic  note,  which  is 
characteristic  of  our  author’s  serious 
verse;  and,  although  in  the  book  all 
ends  well,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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the  happy  ending  is  a  violation  of  the 
original  intention.  There  are  pages  in 
these  works  where  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  are  of  such  a  subtle  nature  that 
they  are  bound  to  be  far  beyond  a 
child’s  comprehension.  Their  moral 
tone— that  is,  their  predominating 
moral  tone— is  kindness  and  thought¬ 
fulness  for  the  sufferings  of  others— a 
lesson  Lewis  Carroll  was  never  tired 
of  inculcating.  Such  characters  as  the 
Professor,  who  invented  the  active 
Tourist’s  Portable  Bath,  as  well  as 
three  new  diseases,  besides  a  new  way 
of  breaking  your  collar-bone;  who  was 
so  wonderfully  clever,  and  who  some¬ 
times  said  things  that  only  the  Other 
Professor  could  understand;  indeed, 
who  sometimes  said  things  that  no¬ 
body  could  understand;  and  who  found 
that  the  barometer  went  sideways— an 
action  which  indicated  horizontal 
weather,  and  who  had  consequently  in¬ 
vented  umbrella-topped  boots  for  such 
weather;  the  Other  Professor,  who 
never  bites  and  is  quite  tame,  who  had 
been  reading  for  18^  hours  and  was 
going  to  rest  for  14]4  minutes;  the  Am¬ 
bassador,  His  Adiposity  the  Baron 
Dopplegeist,  who  couldn’t  well  change 
his  name  on  the  Journey  because  of  his 
name  on  the  luggage;  the  man  who 
took  so  long  to  feel  pain  that  his  grand¬ 
children  only  felt  it,  are  all  reminiscent 
of  the  wonderful  and  grotesque  humor 
of  the  author  of  the  “Alices.” 

Of  the  poetry  scattered  throughout 
these  volumes,  much  lacks  the  note  of 
what  may  be  described  as  inspired 
nonsense.  What  it  is  that  constitutes 
successful  nonsense  poetry  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say,  but  all  can  distinguish  the 
true  article  when  they  see  it.  “The 
Oardener’s  Song,”  however,  must  be 
exempted— it  is  quite  in  the  author’s 
happiest  style:— 

He  thought  he  saw  an  Elephant 
That  practised  on  a  fife; 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  letter  from  his  wife. 

VOL.  LXIX.  35 


“At  length  I  realize,”  he  said, 

“'The  Bitterness  of  Life.” 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Buffalo 
Upon  the  chimney-piece; 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
His  Sister’s  Husband’s  Niece. 

“Unless  you  leave  the  house,”  he  said, 
“I’ll  send  for  the  Police.” 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Rattlesnake 
That  questioned  him  in  Greek; 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
The  Middle  of  Next  Week. 

“The  one  thing  I  regret,”  he  said, 

“Is  that  it  cannot  speak.” 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Banker’s  Clerk 
Descending  from  the  bus; 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  Hippopotamus. 

“If  this  should  stay  to  dine,”  he  said, 
“There  won’t  be  much  for  us.” 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Kangaroo 
That  worked  a  Coffee-mill; 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  Vegetable  Pill. 

“Were  I  to  swallow  this,”  he  said, 

“I  should  be  very  ill.” 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Coach-and-Four 
That  stood  beside  his  bed; 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  Bear  without  a  Head. 

“Poor  thing,”  he  said,  “poor,  silly 
thing. 

It’s  waiting  to  be  fed.” 

He  thought  he  saw  an  Albatross 
That  fiuttered  round  the  lamp; 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  Penny  Postage-Stamp. 

“You’d  best  be  going  home,”  he  said, 
“The  nights  are  very  damp.” 

He  thought  he  saw  a  Garden-Door 
That  opened  with  a  key; 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  Double  Rule  of  Three. 

“And  all  its  mystery,”  he  said, 

“Is  clear  as  day  to  me.” 

He  thought  he  saw  an  argument 
That  proved  he  was  the  Pope; 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
A  bar  of  mottled  soap. 

“A  fact  so  dread,”  he  faintly  said, 
“Extinguishes  all  hope.” 

Here  and  there  we  have  other  verses, 

which,  while  inferior  to  the  author’s 
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earlier  ones,  are  yet  amusing.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  one  beginning:— 

There  was  a  pig  that  sat  alone 
Beside  a  ruined  pump. 

By  day  and  night  he  made  his  moan. 
It  would  have  stirred  a  heart  of  stone 
To  see  him  wring  his  hoofs  and  groan. 
Because  he  could  not  jump. 

The  verses  to  the  Doll,  Matilda  Jane, 
are  charming.  They  are  as  follows:— 

Matilda  .Tane,  you  never  look. 

At  any  toy  or  picture-book; 

I  show  you  pretty  things  in  vain. 

You  must  be  blind,  Matilda  Jane. 

I  ask  you  riddles,  tell  you  tales. 

But  all  our  conversation  fails. 

You  never  answer  me  again, 

I  fear  you’re  dumb,  Matilda  Jane. 

Matilda,  darling,  when  I  call. 

You  never  seem  to  hear  at  all; 

I  shout  with  all  my  might  and  main. 
But  you’re  so  deaf,  Matilda  Jane. 

Matilda  Jane,  you  needn’t  mind. 

For  though  you’re  deaf,  and  dumb, 
and  blind. 

There’s  some  one  loves  you,  it  is  plain. 
And  that  is  me,  Matilda  Jane. 

Of  Lewis  Carroll’s  other  published 
works,  those  still  unnoticed  are:— “The 
Nursery  Alice,”  containing  20  colored 
enlargements  from  Tenniel’s  illustra¬ 
tions  to  the  above,  with  text  adapted 
to  nursery  readers— this  is  an  abridged 
form  of  the  “Alices,”  and  can  hardly 
be  pronounced  very  successful;  “Syzy- 
gies  and  Lanrlck”— a  word  puzzle  and 
a  game  for  two  players;  “Notes  by  an 
Oxford  Chlel”— being  a  Series  of 
Satires  on  Oxford  Subjects;  “Symbolic 
Logic:  An  Attempt  to  Reform  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  Rules  of  Logic;”  “The  Hunting  of 
the  Snark:  An  Agony  in  8  Fits;”  and 
“Phantasmagoria  and  Other  Poems.” 
These  two  latter  volumes  were  re¬ 
printed,  with  a  few  additions,  in  the 
book  entitled:— “Rhyme  and  Reason.** 
Their  contents  are  familiar  to  all  read¬ 
ers  of  Lewis  Carroll,  and  are  probably 
more  amusing  to  the  adult  than  to  the 


child.  Who  does  not  know  the  immor¬ 
tal  poem  of  “The  Snark”?  Their  Illus¬ 
trations,  by  Frost  and  Holiday,  are 
among  the  cleverest  examples  of  comic 
illustration  that  have  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished.  They  reveal  the  author’s  gen¬ 
ius  for  the  fantastic  and  whimsical  as 
strikingly  as  the  “Alices”  themselves. 

Of  his  serious  poems,  printed  In  the 
volume  entitled  “Three  Sunsets  and 
Other  Poems,”  space  does  not  permit 
us  to  say  much.  An  exquisitely  deli¬ 
cate  fancy,  tinged  with  a  tender  under¬ 
note  of  pathos,  characterizes  them. 
This  volume  contaiins  many  very  fin¬ 
ished  and  very  beautiful  pieces.  Es¬ 
pecially  typical  Is  the  opening  poem 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume.  It 
is  a  tender  little  romance,  delicately 
and  pathetically  told,  the  meeting  and 
parting  of  lovers;  the  return  of  the  one 
from  foreign  lands,  only  to  find  the  old 
haunts  deserted  and  his  loved  one 
gone;  the  return  at  length  of  the  lady, 
but  unrecognized  by  her  brooding  and 
self-absorbed  lover. 

And  so  it  chanced  once  more  that  she. 
Came  by  the  old,  familiar  spot; 

The  face  he  would  have  died  to  see, 
Bent  o’er  him,  and  he  knew  it  not; 
Too  wrapt  in  selfish  grief  to  hear 
Even  when  happiness  was  near.  “ 

The  “Path  of  Roses”  derives  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  as  bearing  upon  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  “Woman’s  Rights”  question 
—in  which  question  he  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  a  Conservative  side.  Here 
is  the  answer  to  the  embittered  cry  of 
“What 'can  Woman  Do?:—” 

Peace!  For  thy  lot  is  other  than  a 
man’s: 

His  is  a  path  of  thorns;  he  beats  them 
down; 

He  faces  death;  he  wrestles  with  de¬ 
spair. 

’Thine  is  of  roses,  to  adorn  and  cheer 
His  lonely  life,  and  hide  the  thorns  in 
fiowers.  * 

»  “Three  8nn*et»  and  Other  Poem*”  (MacmillanV 

p.  6. 

*  Ibid,  p.  10. 
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and  again:— 

So,  in  the  darkest  path  of  man’s  de¬ 
spair, 

Where  war  and  terrors  shake  the 
troubled  earth. 

Lies  woman’s  mission;  with  unblench¬ 
ing  brow 

To  pass  through  scenes  of  horror,  and 
of  fright 

Where  men  grow  sick  and  tremble; 
unto  her 

All  things  are  sanctified  for  all  her 
good. 

Nothing  so  mean  but  shall  deserve  her 
care; 

Nothing  so  great  but  she  may  bear 
her  part. 

A  strong  moral  tone  pervades  his  se¬ 
rious  verse;  the  irrevocableness  of  the 
past,  with  its  sins  and  failures,  is  the 
dominating  note.  The  music  of  the 
verse  is  throughout  beautiful,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  two  following  verses  from 
“The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death:”— 

Like  twin  cascades  on  mountain-stair 
Together  wandered  down 
The  ripples  of  the  golden  hair. 

The  ripples  of  the  brown; 

While,  through  the  tangled  silken 
haze. 

Blue  eyes  looked  forth  in  eager  gaze, 
More  star-like  than  the  gems  that 
blaze 

About  a  monarch’s  crown. 

1  could  not  see  for  blinding  tears  ’ 
The  glories  of  the  west; 

A  heavenly  music  filled  mine  ears, 

A  heavenly  peace  my  breast. 

“Come  unto  Me,  come  unto  Me— 

All  ye  that  labor,  unto  Me— 

Ye  heavy-laden,  come  to  Me— 

And  I  will  give  you  rest”  ’ 

The  New  Century  Review. 


And  now,  what  was  Lewis  Carroll’s 
mission?  Was  there  a  method  in  his 
madness?  There  is  an  undeflnable 
charm  in  all  his  writings;  is  there  not 
there  also  a  great  and  simple  wisdom, 
not  without  its  lesson  for  the  present 
generation;  and  may  it  not  be  owing 
to  this  that  they  are  so  popular  among 
adults?  Possibly  if  their  author  had 
been  asked  what  is  the  spirit  in  which 
we  could  view  many  of  the  troubles  of 
life,  he  would  have  answered:— “That 
of  a  Child,”  and  to  those  superior  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  the  child’s  mind  and  the 
child’s  doings  seem  trivial  and  of  small 
moment,  he  might  have  quoted  his  own 
lines  :— 

Rude  scoffer  of  the  outer  seething 
strife 

Unmeet  to  read  her  pure  and  simple 
spright. 

Deem  if  thou  wilt  such  hours  a  waste 
of  life. 

Empty  of  all  delight. 

Chat  on,  sweet  maid,  and  rescue  from 
annoy 

Hearts  that  by  wiser  talk  are  unbe¬ 
guiled. 

Ah,  happy  he  that  owns  that  tender- 
est  joy: 

The  heart  love  of  a  child!  * 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  fittest  epitaph 
we  could  Inscribe  on  his  tomb  are  the 
simple  and  touching  words,  the  spirit 
of  which  he  would  have  so  fervently 
endorsed:— 

A  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

Q.  M.  Aikman. 

I  “Three  Sunsets,”  pp.  18, 19. 
s  Dedication  to  “Rhyme  and  Reason.” 


A  ROYAL 

As  old  King  George  the  Second  was 
taking  the  air  in  Kensington  Gardens 
one  fine  summer  morning  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century,  a  little  girl  of 
some  five  years,  who  was  walking 
with  her  sisters  and  the  Swiss  nurse. 


ROMANCE. 

broke  away  from  the  party,  skipped 
up  to  the  King,  dropped  a  curtsey,  and 
greeted  him  with  the  remark,  "Com¬ 
ment  voua  portez-voua,  M.  le  roif  Vous 
a/oez  id  une  grande  et  belle  maiaon,  n’eat- 
ce  past"  The  old  King,  familiar,  and 
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perhaps  bored,  with  the  pomp  and  eti¬ 
quette  of  his  usual  relations  with  his 
subjects,  was  pleased  beyond  measure 
at  the  originality  of  this  introduction. 
He  took  notice  of  the  child,  often  had 
her  to  visit  him  at  the  palace  after¬ 
wards,  even  romped  with  her,  and  put 
her  in  a  large  china  jar,  where,  in¬ 
stead  of  showing  fright,  she  sang 
“Malbrouck  s’en  va-t-en  guerre"  at  him 
from  under  the  lid.  The  little  lady 
was  Lady  Sarah  Lennox;  and  as 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a 
great  officer  of  the  Court,  she  and  her 
sisters  had  the  privilege  of  being  in 
the  gardens  to  see  the  royal  prome¬ 
nade.  It  was  the  prettiest  entrance 
imaginable  to  the  great  world  where 
this  young  lady  was  destined  for  a 
time  to  play  a  great  part.  Ten  or  a 
dozen  years  later,  all  fashionable  Lon¬ 
don  was  agog  with  excitement,  wrote 
letters,  reported  every  movement  and 
every  rumor  of  Lady  Sarah,  for  it  was 
the  question  of  1761  whether  she  was 
or  was  not  to  become  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Any  one  who  reads  much  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  picturesque  eighteenth 
century,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  smallness  of  the  English  society 
which  controlled  matters  in  those 
days.  You  may  take  the  account  of 
their  times  by  any  of  the  recording 
angels  of  that  period— from  Hervey, 
who  sneered  at  most  of  what  he  saw 
at  the  Court  of  George  the  Second;  to 
Wraxali,  who  expiated  some  of  his 
false  entries  in  the  King’s  Bench— and 
find  that  the  doings  of  a  few  dozen 
well-bom  families  provided  them  all 
with  the  bulk  of  their  diverting  gossip. 
It  was  essentially  the  age  of  a  few 
great  names.  A  Walpole,  a  Pulteney,a 
Pelham  perhaps,  two  Pitts,  and  two 
Foxes  were  the  great  figures  in  poli¬ 
tics  during  the  reign  of  three  Georges. 
The  members  and  connections  of  a 
few  other  great  families  rang  the 
changes  for  a  century  on  all  the  pub¬ 


lic  offices  and  fat  sinecures— from  the 
Court  to  the  Custom  House.  The 
army  and  the  navy  were  officered 
from  the  same  class,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  higher  walks  of  the  law  that 
the  outsider  got  a  chance.  Even  the 
law  came  to  be  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  a  few  energetic  Scotsmen 
like  Murray  and  Wedderbura  and 
Erskine,  who  got  most  of  its  prizes. 
Fashionable  and  official  England,  in 
fact,  was  a  small  coterie,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  were  known  to  each  other  per¬ 
sonally,  and  were  connected  by  ties  of 
marriage,  or  relationship,  or  interest, 
which  bound  the  whole  body  into  a 
compact  homogeneous  mass.  The  men 
were  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of 
two  or  three  clubs— White’s  almost 
alone  during  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  and  with  Almack’s  or 
Brooks’,  and  perhaps  Boodle’s,  during 
the  second  half.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  these  men  were  the 
great  ladies  of  society,  who  lived  and 
died  in  a  few  great  country  houses 
and  a  few  great  town  mansions, 
danced  and  fiirted  at  Ranelagh  and 
Vauxhall,  and  went  to  Court  when 
they  were  young,  and  to  B.'ith  when 
age  and  rheumatism  overtook  them. 
Half  a  dozen  great  portrait  painters, 
with  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  and 
Romney  at  their  head,  painted  the 
England  of  last  century— or,  at  any 
rate,  the  ruling  part  of  It. 

The  family  of  which  the  little  lady 
whose  youth  we  recall  was  the  young¬ 
est  daughter  but  one,  was  of  the  very 
pick  of  this  restricted  society.  Her 
father,  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond, 
a  seigneur  of  the  very  highest  ton, 
stood  close  to  royalty  Itself.  When¬ 
ever  the  King  went  to  Hanover,  either 
to  make  love  to  his  numerous  lady 
friends  in  that  kingdom,  or  to  fight 
valiantly,  and  shake  his  fist  in  the 
enemy’s  face,  as  he  did  at  Dettlngen, 
the  Crown  was  put  in  commission,  of 
which  the  duke  was  a  member.  His 
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duchess  was  a  Cadogan,  and  his  own 
high  rank  and  the  promise  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  his  son,  made  the  family  of 
Lennox  one  of  the  very  highest  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  kingdom. 

There  was  another  family,  which  by 
its  energy  and  ability  had  established 
itself  firmly  In  the  small  world  of 
which  we  write.  From  the  time  that 
old  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  a  strange  com¬ 
pound  of  Integrity  and  suppleness, 
founded  the  family  fortunes  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  until  the 
genius  of  the  race  burnt  out  with  the 
life  of  Charles  James  Fox  in  1806,  one 
or  other  of  the  Foxes  had  contrived 
to  keep  himself  before  the  very  face 
and  eyes  of  the  country.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  family  at  the  time  we 
are  recalling  was  the  son  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  marriage  and  of  the  old  age  of  Sir 
Stephen,  Henry — or,  as  he  was  known 
at  White’s  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Harry— Fox.  A  year  or  two 
before  little  Lady  Sarah  was  born, 
the  Lennox  and  Fox  families  had 
become  allied  by  marriage.  The 
Lennoxes  supplied  the  breeding,  and 
the  Foxes  the  abilities,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  splendor  in  the  person 
of  Charles  James  Fox  in  the  next 
generation.  We  know  so  much  now, 
but  the  marriage  at  the  time  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  mesalliance  of  the  most 
heartless  and  hopeless  kind. 

It  was  in  1744  that  Harry  Fox— a 
prominent  man  In  the  debates,  it  is 
true,  and  a  brother  of  Lord  Ilchester, 
but  still  a  younger  son — dared  to  run 
away  and  conclude  a  secret  marriage 
with  Lady  Georgina  Caroline,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
It  was  a  marriage  of  defiance.  The 
duke  and  duchess  knew  of  the  at¬ 
tachment,  and  had  provided  another 
match  for  the  young  lady.  The  young 
lady,  with  much  spirit,  shaved  off  her 
eyebrows  to  make  herself  unpresent¬ 
able  to  the  new  swain.  Mr.  Fox 
pressed  his  suit  all  the  harder,  got  a 


special  license,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
young  lady  to  accompany  him  to  the 
house  of  his  friend.  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury  Williams,  and  fashionable  and 
official  London  was  convulsed  when 
news  of  the  match  came  out. 

Fashionable  and  official  London  was 
mostly  at  the  opera  on  the  evening  of 
May  4,  1744,  when  the  blow  fell. 
Amongst  others.  Sir  Charles  was 
there,  and  he  wrote  and  told  Harry  all 
about  it  next  day.  “From  the  box 
where  I  was,”  he  wrote,  “I  saw  the 
news  of  your  match  run  along  the 
front  boxes  exactly  like  fire  in  a  train 
of  gunpowder.” 

It  must  have  been  pretty  to  see.  In¬ 
stead  of  listening  to  the  dulcet  tones 
of  the  Frasl  who  was  warbling  at 
the  footlights  to  an  accompaniment  of 
ogling  from  the  youth  of  White’s  in 
the  stage  boxes,  the  ladies  leant  round 
the  partitions  of  the  front  row,  and 
passed  the  news  behind  their  fans: 
“The  rage  of  the  duke  and  his  duchess 
was  very  high,”  they  whispered. 
“They  had  put  off  the  great  ball 
fixed  for  the  morrow,  and  had  gone 
off  to  Goodwood.”  His  grace  had 
written  to  Mr.  Pelham,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  that  Miss  Pelham  and  Lady 
Lucy  Clinton  must  not  visit  the  offend¬ 
ing  couple. 

The  house  at  once  resolved  Itself 
into  two  factions,  and  dear,  pleasant 
young  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who  was 
thoroughly  at  home  In  such  a  matter, 
hearing  of  the  ducal  ban  on  all  visitors 
to  the  daughter,  went  straightway  to 
Williams’  box,  and  begged  to  know 
the  earliest  moment  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  pay  his  respects  to  that 
lady. 

Never  was  such  a  hubbub  in  town. 
They  discussed  the  match  at  tea- 
tables  and  in  drawing-rooms,  and  the 
story  of  the  loves  of  Henry  and  Caro¬ 
line  was  the  one  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion  and  dispute.  All  London  wrote 
to  the  duke  and  duchess  with  con- 
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dolences  “at  ye  unhappy  affair”  and 
with  assurance  of  its  own  innocence 
of  all  participation  in  the  plot,  and 
mostly  with  Indifferent  success.  Mr. 
Pelham  wrote;  Lord  Ilchester,  Harry’s 
own  brother,  wrote;  Lord  Lincoln 
wrote  an  almost  tearful  letter.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  gave  the 
bride  away,  was  much  blamed;  and 
Williams,  who  provided  the  house  and 
the  parson,  was  held  up  to  execration. 
The  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Devonshire 
had  a  wafm  dispute  at  White’s  about 
it,  “the  former  a-tearing  the  whole  to 
pieces,  the  latter  defending  it.”  The 
pother  even  spread  to  the  palace, 
where  “Blood  Royal  had  the  greatest 
weight”  against  Harry  Fox  and  his 
bride. 

Some  of  the  cooler  heads  refused  to 
take  the  matter  so  seriously.  There 
was  bluff  old  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  now 
Lord  Orford,  who  “couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  that  the  nation  was  undone  be¬ 
cause  Lady  Caroline  Lennox  ,was 
married  to  Mr.  Fox.”  Lord  Carteret, 
too— the  clever,  cynical  Carteret, 
about  whom  one  imagines  so  much, 
and  knows  so  little — “diverted  himself 
with  it.”  No  wonder!  He  was  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  ante-room  at  Ken¬ 
sington  Palace,  and  saw  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset  in 
conference  with  prodigiously  long 
faces.  They  called  him  to  them,  said 
they  were  talking  about  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  affair,  and  that  they  should 
make  no  secret  to  him  that  they  were 
greatly  affected  by  it.  “Upon  this,” 
says  Carteret,  “I  thought  our  fleet  or 
our  armies  were  lost,  or  Mons  be¬ 
trayed  Into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  at  last  It  came  out  that  Harry 
Fox  was  married,  which  I  knew  be¬ 
fore.”  Here,  in  the  King’s  palace, 
were  his  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
President  of  the  Council  shaking  their 
heads  over  this  wonderful  marriage, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  business 
of  the  nation.  It  is  not  surprising  to 


hear  that  the  King  was  “violently 
angry.” 

We  recall  so  much  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
family  history  because,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  and  Lady  Caroline  stood  al¬ 
most  in  the  relation  of  parents  to  the 
young  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  when  her  own  were  removed 
by  death  a  few  years  later.  Mr.  Fox, 
too,  made  great  use  of  his  experience 
in  what  was  held  at  the  time  to  be  a 
most  irregular  and  romantic  affair 
when  a  much  more  irregular  and  ro¬ 
mantic  alliance  was  the  burning  ques¬ 
tion  of  1761.  Meanwhile,  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  read  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
forgiven  by  the  offended  duke  and 
duchess.  The  occasion  was  the  birth 
of  Henry  Fox’s  firstborn,  Stephen; 
and  the  pardon  was  conveyed  in  as 
quaint  and  touching  a  letter  as  was 
ever  written.  “Wee  long  to  see  your 
dear,  innocent  Child,”  wrote  the  duke 
and  duchess,  “and  that  has  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  contributed  to  our  present  tender¬ 
ness  for  you.”  So  the  offending  pair 
were  received  back  into  favor,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  Foxes  and  the  Len¬ 
noxes  was  at  last  acknowledged  and 
confirmed. 

It  must  have  been  very  shortly  after 
we  saw  little  Lady  Sarah  present  her¬ 
self  to  George  the  Second  in  the  gar¬ 
den  that  she  was  left  an  orphan  by 
the  death  of  her  mother,  the  duchess. 
There  was  a  family  council  in  1751, 
no  doubt,  where  it  was  decided  that 
she  and  her  little  sister  Cecilia  should 
live  out  their  childhood  with  their 
married  sister.  Lady  Kildare,  in  Ire¬ 
land.  So  they  and  their  nurses  and 
their  dolls  were  packed  off  by  the 
coach,  and  made  the  long  journey  by 
the  old  road  to  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
perhaps  returning  with  my  lady  to 
Carton  after  the  season  of  1751.  For 
eight  years,  at  Carton,  Lady  Sarah 
breathed  the  soft  air  of  the  Kildare 
plains,  and  perhaps  acquired  the  won¬ 
drous  beauty  of  complexion  which 
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was  one  of  her  charms  when  she  came 
back  to  London  a  tall  girl  of  fourteen 
—the  lustrous  beauty  of  skin  which 
you  may  see  in  the  faces  of  the 
women  and  children  on  those  plains 
to-day. 

In  1758  Lady  Sarah  returned  to 
London  and  to  society,  and  to  the 
care  of  Harry  Fox  and  his  wife  at 
Holland  House— as  we  say,  a  tall, 
beautiful,  shy  girl  of  fourteen.  George 
the  Second  was  nearing  the  end  of  his 
tether,  but,  possessed  of  a  taste  for 
a  pretty  face  to  the  last,  heard  of  the 
new  young  beauty,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  her.  He  remembered  the 
little  girl  of  the  gardens  and  the  china 
jar,  no  doubt.  So  the  tall,  shy  girl  is 
carried  to  the  palace,  and  approaches 
the  Presence— the  Presence  surround¬ 
ed  by  its  Court  and  accompanied  by 
its  grandson,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
young  man  of  ruddy  countenance  and 
straightforward  manners,  w’ith  a  re¬ 
ceding  forehead,  but  a  monstrously 
firm  jaw,  both  features  indexes  of 
some  of  the  events  which  were  des¬ 
tined  to  stand  out  in  his  long  reign  of 
sixty  years.  But  poor  Lady  Sarah 
has  lost  all  her  early  confidence  In  the 
presence  of  royalty;  she  stammers  and 
blushes  when  his  majesty  condescends 
to  joke  and  poke  fun  at  her;  his  maj¬ 
esty  is  disappointed,  and  says,  “Pooh! 
she’s  grown  quite  stupid,’’  and  goes 
back  to  his  whist  with  Walmoden, 
who  pulls  the  chair  from  under  him, 
and  amuses  him  generally  in  a  w'ay  he 
can  understand.  But  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales,  like  the  rest  of  the  town,  is 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  blush¬ 
ing  girl;  and,  free  for  a  moment  from 
the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  the 
Dowager  Princess,  and  his  groom  of 
the  stole,  my  Lord  Bute,  falls  head¬ 
long  in  love  with  Lady  Sarah. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  another  beauty.  The  incom¬ 
parable  Gunnings  were  just  married, 
and  the  eldest,  poor  Marla,  was  dying 


of  consumption  at  Croome,  The 
young  girl  from  Kildare  succeeded 
these  paragons,  and  stepped  Into  their 
place  by  common  consent  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Reynolds  painted  her  twice:  first 
at  the  window  of  Holland  House  with 
a  dove,  with  her  cousin.  Lady  Sue 
Strangways,  and  her  nephew,  Mr. 
Charles  James  Fox,  coming  round 
the  comer  below.  Later,  he  painted 
her  in  the  classic  manner,  sacrificing 
to  the  Graces.  Both  pictures  are  at¬ 
tractive  enough,  but  for  once  we 
feel  that  Mr.  Reynolds  allowed  the 
true  beauty  of  his  subject  to  escape 
him. 

Of  that  beauty  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  “Her  beauty  is  not  easily  de¬ 
scribed,’’  says  Harry  Fox,  “otherwise 
than  by  saying  she  had  the  ‘finest 
Complexion  most  beautiful  Hair  and 
prettyest  Person  that  ever  Avas  seen, 
with  a  sprightly  and  fine  Air,  a  pretty 
Mouth  and  remarkably  fine  Teeth 
and  excess  of  Bloom  in  her  Cheeks, 
little  Eyes,  but  this  Is  not  describing 
Her,  for  Her  great  Beauty  was  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  Countenance,  and  made 
Her  at  the  same  time  different  from 
and  prettyerthan  anyother  Girl  I  ever 
saw.’’  Fox  may  be  thought  partial 
to  his  sister-in-law,  but  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  certainly  was  not.  Yet  Horace 
was  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the 
beauty  of  Lady  Sarah.  They  played 
“Jane  Shore’’  at  Holland  House.  Lady 
Sarah  in  the  title  part,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fox  and  Lady  Sue  Strang¬ 
ways,  and  Charles’  little  brother 
Harry  dressed  up  as  a  bishop.  “Lady 
Sarah  was  in  white,”  wrote  Horace, 
“with  her  hair  about  her  ears  and  on 
the  ground,  and  no  Magdalen  by  Cor¬ 
reggio  was  half  so  lovely  and  expres¬ 
sive.” 

The  town  was  in  raptures,  in  fact, 
and  all  the  young  men  were  making 
sheep’s  eyes  at  the  beauty  of  sixteen. 
There  was  my  Ivord  Carlisle;  my  Lord 
Errol,  whom  she  refused;  my  Lord 
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Newbottle,  with  whom  she  flirted  des¬ 
perately;  Mr.  Thomas  Bunbury,  whom 
she  afterwards  married;  and  no  doubt 
a  score  of  others  whose  names  are  not 
recorded.  Last  of  all,  there  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  now  become  George 
the  Third  of  England,  who  was  a  will¬ 
ing  victim.  He  saw  Lady  Sarah  often. 
There  was  no  flirtation  here;  the  King 
was  in  deadly  earnest.  There  was  no 
stupid  Royal  Marriage  Act  in  force; 
this  the  King,  perhaps  in  the  light  of 
his  own  experience,  thoughtfully  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  relations  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  marry  into  Harry  Walpole’s 
family.  But  at  present,  as  we  say, 
the  King  knew  his  own  mind;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  Lady  Sarah 
had  known  hers,  she  might  have  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  in  1761  as  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Horace  Walpole  accused  Henry  Fox 
of  intriguing  to  bring  the  match 
about,  and  the  remark  is  a  proof  of 
Horace’s  sagacity.  Harry  Fox  was 
not  loth  to  see  his  sister-in-law  Queen 
of  England,  we  may  be  sure.  Mr.  Fox 
was  the  obedient,  humble  servant  of 
the  Court  at  any  time,  and  when,  two 
years  later,  the  Court  wanted  some 
instrument  to  bring  about  the  peace 
with  France,  they  employed  Mr.  Fox, 
who  did  the  business  by  means  of  a 
bribery  which  made  that  age,  not  at 
all  nice  in  such  matters,  stare  and 
gasp  with  wonder,  or  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  which  got  none  of  the 
money. 

Lady  Sarah  was  often  at  the  Court, 
and  the  King’s  flame  burnt  brighter 
every  day.  There  were  soft  passages 
in  the  windows  of  the  palace,  and  the 
King  at  least  grew  suspiciously  am¬ 
orous.  But  George,  one  imagines,  was 
a  clumsy  lover— of  the  blundering, 
downright  type.  He  talked  so  quickly 
that  his  words  overran  each  other, 
spluttered  a  good  deal,  and  poked  his 
face  very  close  to  the  person  he  was 
addressing.  He  may  have  frightened 
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the  young  girl;  there  was  certainly  lit¬ 
tle  response  on  her  part. 

Harry  Fox  was  so  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  affair  that  he  left  a 
detailed  account  among  his  papers  of 
what  we  may  consider  its  central  in¬ 
cident.  “On  Thursday,’’  says  he, 
“Lady  Susan  [Strangways]  was  at 
Court  with  Ly  Albemarle,  Lady 
Sarah  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
with  Lady  Car.  Fox.”  The  young 
King  went  up  to  Lady  Sue  and  asked 
her  when  she  would  return  to  town 
from  Somersetshire,  where  he  heard 
she  was  going.  ‘Not  before  Winter, 
Sir,’  said  Lady  Sue. 

“  ‘Would  you  like  to  see  a  Corona¬ 
tion?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  Sir,  I  hope  I  should  come  to 
see  that.’ 

“  ‘Won’t  it  be  a  much  flner  sight 
when  there  is  a  Queen?’ 

“  ‘To  be  sure.  Sir.’ 

“  ‘I’ve  had  a  great  many  applica¬ 
tions  from  abroad,  but  I  don’t  like 
them,’  added  his  majesty;  ‘I  have 
had  none  at  home,  I  should  like  that 
better,’  ’’ 

“Lady  Sue  was  frightened,  and  said 
nothing,’’  records  Mr.  Fox. 

“  ‘What  do  you  think  of  your  friend, 
you  know  who  I  mean.  Don’t  you 
think  her  fittest?’ 

“  ‘Think,  Sir?’  said  the  frightened 
girl. 

“  ‘I  think  none  so  fltt,’  says  the 
King.’’ 

He  then  went  across  the  room  to 
Lady  Sarah,  bade  her  ask  her  friend 
what  he  had  been  saying,  and  make 
her  tell  all.  She  assured  him  that 
she  would. 

“H.  M.  is  not  given  to  joke,’’  com¬ 
ments  Mr.  Fox,  “and  this  would  be  a 
very  bad  joke,  too.  Is  it  serious? 
Strange  if  it  is,  and  a  strange  way  of 
going  about  it.’’ 

“The  next  Sunday  sennight,’’  con¬ 
tinues  Mr.  Fox,  “Lady  Sarah  go’s  to 
Court,  out  of  humor  and  had  been 
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crying  all  the  morning.”  The  fact  Is, 
the  poor  girl  was  bewildered.  The 
fascinating  Newbottle.  with  whom 
she  was  flirting  desperately,  was  too 
much  In  her  mind  to  allow  her  to 
think  of  the  greater  matter  which 
was  In  suspense. 

“The  moment  the  king  saw  her,” 
says  Mr.  Fox,  “he  go’s  to  her. 

“  ‘Have  you  seen  your  friend 
lately?’  said  he. 

“  ‘Yes,  Sir.’ 

“  ‘Has  she  told  you  what  I  said  to 
her?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  Sir.’ 

“  ‘What  do  you  think  of  it?  tell  me, 
for  my  happiness  depends  upon  It’ 

“  ‘Nothing,  Sir.’ 

“Upon  which  his  majesty  turned 
upon  his  heel  and  exclaimed  pettishly, 
‘Nothing  cones  of  nothing,’  and  left 
the  room.” 

Shortly  afterwards,  Lady  Sarah 
went  into  Somersetshire,  rode  out, 
fell  with  her  horse,  and  fractured  her 
leg.  The  faithless  Newbottle  made 
some  unfeeling  remark  when  told  of 
the  accident,  the  faithful  King  was  all 
solicitude  for  the  suffering  young 
beauty.  He  asked  Conolly  a  hundred 
questions  about  her,  and  Mr.  Fox 
was  ready  to  reply  to  a  hundred  more. 
There  had  been  a  rumor  that  the 
King  was  about  to  marry  a  princess  of 
Brunswick,  and  on  a  Sunday  Mr.  Fox 
satisfied  himself  that  the  rumor  was 
without  foundation.  “On  Monday 
therefore  I  went  to  Court,”  he  wrote 
in  a  memorandum  addressed  “to  all 
whom  It  may  concern.”  He  deter¬ 
mined,  he  said,  that  the  King  should 
speak  to  him  about  “Lady  Sal,”  If  he 
could  bring  It  about.  'After  “a  few 
loose  questions”  the  King  supposed 
Fox  by  that  time  settled  at  Holland 
House.  “Now  I  have  you,”  said  Mr. 
Fox  to  himself,  and  replied  to  the 
King,  “I  never  go  there.  Sir;  there  Is 
nobody  there.” 

‘‘Where,  then,  is  Lady  Caroline?” 


“In  Somersetshire,  Sir,  with  I^ady 
Sarah.” 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  the 
King’s  manner  and  countenance  soft¬ 
ened,  we  are  told,  and  he  colored  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Fox  went  on  to  describe  the  ac¬ 
cident— the  fall  on  the  stony  road,  the 
horse  struggling  for  a  moment  to 
get  up,  his  shoulder  grinding  Lady 
Sarah’s  leg  against  the  stones,  the 
terrible  pain  In  the  coach  before  she 
got  to  Mr.  Hoare’s,  the  surgeon.  “The 
king  drew  up  his  breath,  wreathed 
himself,  and  made  the  countenance  of 
one  feeling  pain;”  and  Mr.  Fox  says  to 
himself,  “Thinks  I  you  shall  hear  of 
that  again.”  So  he  went  on  to  say 
that  she  was  “chearfull  now  and  pa¬ 
tient  and  good  humoured  to  a  de¬ 
gree,”  and  so  on,  but  worked  back 
again  to  the  accident  with  richer  de¬ 
tails  than  ever,  and  the  King  again 
sucked  in  his  breath  and  changed 
countenance  when  Henry  mentioned 
the  great  pain. 

“Don’t  tell  Lady  Sarah,”  he  wrote 
to  his  wife,  “that  I  am  sure  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  marry  her,  for  I  am  not  sure 
of  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  loves  her 
better  than  N[ewbottle]  does.”  Wis¬ 
dom  was  surely  Justified  of  her  child 
when  this  paper  appeared  in  Princess 
Lichtenstein’s  book  to  vindicate  Mr. 
Walpole’s  remark  that  Harry  Fox 
was  intriguing  to  make  his  sister-in- 
law  Queen  of  England.  One  is  in¬ 
clined,  therefore,  to  believe  Horace 
when  he  declares  that,  when  Lady 
Sarah  had  recovered  and  come  back 
to  London,  she  watched  for  the  King 
as  he  rode  in  from  Kew— made  hay 
at  him,  in  fact,  in  the  grounds  of  Hol¬ 
land  House  “in  a  fancied  habit.”  It 
may  be;  who  shall  blame  her?  The 
account  of  the  King’s  solicitude  lost 
none  of  its  beauty  in  Fox’s  telling, 
we  may  be  sure;  and  V affaire  Newbot¬ 
tle  may  have  been  ended  by  his  un¬ 
feeling  jest.  The  young  girl  at  last, 
perhaps,  knew  her  mind;  but  it  was 
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too  late.  There  was  more  in  the  ru¬ 
mor  of  the  Princess  from  Mecklen¬ 
burg  than  Harry  Fox  thought.  Others 
were  interested  in  the  ling’s  evident 
penchant  for  Lady  Sarah— Lord  Bute, 
and  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  the 
Privy  Council.  The  conscientious 
young  King  submitted  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  to  the  advice  of  his 
Ministers.  Colonel  Grahame,  who 
had  been  sent  all  over  Europe  to  in¬ 
spect  the  likely  royal  spinsters,  re¬ 
ported  favorably  on  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  the 
royal  romance  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  all  over;  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all.  The  King  summoned 
the  Council  to  announce  the  marriage, 
and  Lord  Harcourt  went  over  for  the 
Princess,  and  the  little,  self-possessed 
lady  came  across  the  Channel  to  Har¬ 
wich,  and  was  not  sea-sick  for  above 
half  an  hour,  but  sang  and  played  on 
the  harpsichord  nearly  all  the  way. 
And  when  she  got  to  England  she  was 
not  dismayed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion  or  the  splendor  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations;  but  she  wondered  a  little  at 
the  number  of  ladies  sent  to  meet  her. 
and  exclaimed.  “Mon  Diev.  il  y  en  n 
tant!"  She  turned  pale  and  her  lip 
trembled  a  little  as  they  approached 
the  palace.  But  when  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton,  the  younger  of  the  incom¬ 
parable  Gunnings,  smiled,  she  recov¬ 
ered  herself  and  said,  “My  dear  duch¬ 
ess,  you  may  laugh— you  who  have 
been  married  twice,  but  It  is  no  Joke 
to  me.”  One  wonders  how  she  knew 
so  soon  the  history  of  Elizabeth  Gun¬ 
ning,  the  “mother  of  dukes,”  and  how 
much  was  told  her  of  the  kindness  of 
the  King  for  Lady  Sarah. 

Poor  Lady  Sarah!  When  all  this  be¬ 
came  clear,  she  wrote  the  most  human 
of  letters  to  her  friend  and  confidante. 
Lady  Sue,  that  ever  came  from  a  dis¬ 
appointed  lover.  “To  begin  to  aston¬ 
ish  yon  as  much  as  I  was,  I  must  tell 
you  the  [King]  is  going  to  be  married 


to  a  Princess  of  Mecklembourg  and 
that  I  am  sure  of  it.  Does  not  your 
Chollar  rise  at  hearing  this.  ...  I 
shall  take  care  to  shew  that  I  am  not 
mortified  to  anybody,  but  if  it  is  true 
that  one  can  vex  anybody  with  a  re¬ 
served  cold  .  .  .  manner,  he  shall  have 
it  I  promise  him.  .  .  .  Luckily  for  me, 
I  did  not  love  him,  only  liked.  ...  I 
did  not  cry  I  assure  you  .  .  .  The  thing 
I  am  most  angry  at  is  looking  so  like  a 
fool,  having  gone  so  often  for  nothing.” 
And  so  on,  and  so  forth;  and  Lady  Sue 
is  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one  except 
her  father  and  mother.  Lord  and  Lady 
Ilchester,  for  it  will  be  said  that  they 
invent  “storrles,”  and  it  might  do  the 
family  a  lot  of  harm  and  her  no  good. 

Poor  Lady  Sarah!— and  her  troubles 
were  not  over  yet,  edther.  The  King 
selected  her  as  one  of  the  bridesmaids, 
“all  beautiful  figures,”  says  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole,  “but  with  neither  features  nor 
air.  Lady  Sarah  was  by  far  the  chief 
angel.”  The  marriage  did  not  take 
place  till  ten  at  night  There  was  the 
Princess  In  a  stomacher  of  surpassing 
richness,  “her  tiara  of  diamonds  very 
pretty,”  and  her  violet  mantle  and  er¬ 
mine  of  prodigious  heaviness.  There 
were  the  pretty  bridesmaids,  with 
Lady  Sarah  at  their  head,  all  in  a  row; 
and  the  King  had  more  eyes  for  Lady 
Sarah  than  for  his  bride  all  through 
the  ceremony.  When  it  was  over,  up 
comes  my  Lord  Westmoreland,  the  old 
Jacobite,  who  has  hardly  any  eyes  at 
all,  mistakes  Lady  Sarah  for  the 
Queen,  drops  on  one  knee,  and  takes 
her  hand  to  kiss  it;  Lady  Sarah  has  to 
draw  back  with  a  blush,  and  cry  “I  am 
not  the  Queen,  sir,”  and  George  Sel- 
wyn  utters  that  bitter  Jest:  “You  know, 
he  always  loved  Pretenders.”  Did  ever 
romance  end  In  such  embarrassment 
for  a  poor  young  girl  of  sixteen? 

Now  It  was  all  over,  Mr.  Fox  again 
took  up  his  pen  to  assure  “all  whom  it 
might  concern”  that  there  was  not 
much  In  It,  after  all.  When  the  Prin- 
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cess  was  really  decided  upon,  “Lady 
Sal”  met  the  King,  It  seems,  and  “an¬ 
swered  short  with  dignity,  and  a  cross 
look,”  exactly  as  she  had  promised  in 
her  letter  to  Lady  Sue.  “To  many  a 
girl,”  continues  Mr.  Fox  sententlously, 
“H.  M.’s  behavior  had  been  very  vexa¬ 
tious,  but  the  sickness  of  her  Squirrell 
immediately  took  up  all  her  attention, 
and  when  in  spite  of  her  nursing  it 
dy’d,  I  believe  It  gave  her  more  con¬ 
cern  than  H.  M.  ever  did.  That  grief 
however  soon  gave  way  to  the  care  of 
a  little  Hedge  Hog  that  she  sav’d  from 
destruction  in  the  field,  and  is  now  her 
favorite.”  O  sly  Mr.  Fox,  and  happy 
Lady  Sarah  thus  to  be  able  to  bury  her 
griefs! 

It  was  in  the  year  following  the 
King’s  marriage  that  Lady  Sarah 
threw  in  her  lot  with  one  of  her  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Charles  Bunbury,  a  young 
man  of  fashion  of  great  personal  at¬ 
tractions,  a  light  of  the  Macaronies  of 
Almaok’s  and  White’s,  and  noted 
among  sportsmen  as  the  owner  of  Dlo- 
med,  the  winner  of  the  first  Derby. 
But  the  marriage  was  not  a  success. 
As  was  not  seldom  the  case  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  her  day,  a  girlhood  closed  too 
abruptly  by  an  early  and  ill-advised 
marriage  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
unhappiness  and  unrest  There  was 
much  scandal  recorded  in  the  memodrs 
of  the  time,  in  connection  with  Lady 
Sarah  Bunbury’s  name,  which  we  need 
not  repeat  here.  Much  of  it  Is  utterly 
unconvincing.  But  her  short  unhappy 
married  life  with  Sir  Charles  came  to 
an  end  with  proceedings  at  Doctors' 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1776. 

Lady  Sarah  really  began  her  life 
only  when,  five  years  later,  she  became 
the  second  wife  of  the  Honorable 
George  Napier,  the  sixth  son  of  the 
fourth  lord.  We  have  taken  her  early 
romance  as  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
and  this  second  married  life  does  not 


concern  us  here,  and  yet  it  is  the  part 
of  her  career  one  would  like  best  to 
dweU  upon.  It  is  pleasant  to  speculate 
upon  the  domestic  happiness  and  ma¬ 
ternal  care  which  went  to  the  rearing 
of  such  sons  as  the  heroic  Napders— 
sons  distinguished  amongst  a  crowd  of 
distinguished  contemporaries,  in  every¬ 
thing  which  makes  the  fame  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  gentlemen.  Fate  was  kinder 
to  Lady  Sarah  in  her  age  than  in  her 
youth.  She  lived  to  hear,  from  the 
great  general  of  the  Peninsular  war 
himself,  of  the  glory  her  sons  were 
earning  under  his  eye;  and  long  before 
her  death,  in  1826,  she  must  have  been 
assured  of  the  brilliant  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  thedr  youth,  which  is 
now  a  precious  page  of  the  history  of 
their  country.  In  the  stirring  times  of 
the  opening  year  of  this  century,  the 
romance  and  the  unhappiness  of 
I^ady  Sarah’s  youth  were  forgotten  by 
most  of  her  contemporaries.  The 
years  as  they  rolled  on  had  brought 
cares  and  anxieties  for  George  the 
Third  in  a  measure  greater  than  for 
most  of  his  subjects.  In  his  blunder¬ 
ing,  obstinate,  but  honest  way,  the 
King  bore  a  personal  part  in  all  the 
great  events  of  his  reign,  as  long  as  his 
reason  remained  with  him.  But  he  re¬ 
membered  his  first  love  through  them 
all.  Years  after  his  marriage  with  the 
Queen  he  turned  to  her  in  the  royal  box 
at  the  play  when  Mrs.  Pope,  who  was 
reckoned  like  Lady  Sarah,  came  on, 
and  was  heard  to  remark,  “She  is  very 
like  Lady  Sarah  still.”  Years  after 
this  again,  when  George  the  Third  was 
really  dead  to  every  sense  that  makes 
up  human  life,  deaf,  blind,  bereft  of 
reason,  wandering  through  his  palace 
and  dreaming  his  old  life  over  again, 
holding  courts,  reviewing  troops,  open¬ 
ing  Parliaments,  some  who  could  re¬ 
member  the  royal  romance  were  re¬ 
minded  that  it  still  lingered  In  the 
memory  of  its  heroine.  Dean  Andrews 
of  Canterbury  preached  a  charity  ser- 
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mon  at  St.  James’  Church,  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  for  the  benefit  of  an  institution 
for  the  blind— founded,  as  he  told  his 
hearers,  by  his  majesty  at  the  time  his 
own  sight  began  to  fail.  The  Dean 
was  eloquent,  and  George  Tierney,  the 
Whig  leader,  who  was  present,  records 
that  his  eloquence  was  heightened  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  pitiful  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  King.  Tierney  noticed  an 
elderly  lady  in  the  seat  immediately  In 
front  of  him,  who  wept  much  at  the 
Dean’s  mention  of  the  distresses  of  his 
majesty.  When  the  sermon  was  ended, 
servants  came  for  this  lady  and  led  her 
out  of  the  church,  when  It  appeared 
that  liady  Sarah  Napier  was  herself 
totally  blind. 

It  might  be  interesting,  but  would 
certainly  be  unprofitable,  to  speculate 
upon  what  might  have  happened  in 
English  history  bad  Lady  Sarah  Len- 
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nox  become  Queen  of  England.  We  all 
know  the  tremendous  part  played  in 
the  national  fortunes  by  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  George  the  Third— a  personality 
moulded,  as  time  went  on,  by  the 
troubles  which  beset  him  in  his  own 
family.  Those  troubles,  as  many  be¬ 
lieve,  had  much  of  their  origin  in  the 
negative  virtues  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
whose  absolute  devotion  to  the  King 
left  little  place  in  her  heart  for  his 
sons.  We  know,  too,  that  Lady  Sa¬ 
rah’s  sons  were  distinguished  above 
their  fellows  in  manliness  and  ability 
and  bravery.  But  who  shall  say  what 
might  have  been  her  infiuence  on  the 
King  and  the  royal  princes  who  might 
have  been  bom  to  her,  had  her  warm 
and  loving  nature  shone  upon  the 
Court,  instead  of  the  prim  and  cold 
personality  of  the  Princess  from 
Meeklenburg-Strelitz  ? 

James  Mowbray. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


[It  is  as  great  spite  to  be  praised  in  the  wrong  place,  and  by  a  wrong  person,  as  can 
be  done."— Ben  Jonson’s  "Discoveries.”] 

Daphne,  when,  ah!  many  a  time 
With  my  Muse  I  fondly  cope. 

Welding  into  painful  rhyme 
Metaphor  and  flowery  trope, 

Though  the  critic  scowl  and  slate  me. 

You  at  least  appreciate  me. 

Slight  when  some  my  numbers  dub 
(Others  vote  them  harsh  and  crabbed), 

I  can  bear  with  sneer  and  snub. 

Feeble  praise  and  censure  rabid. 

Honey  from  the  bramble  gleaming. 

You  find  everywhere  a  meaning. 

Yes,  though  when  your  artless  skill 
Fathoms  thus  my  verse  I  wonder. 

Read  it.  Daphne,  as  yon  will. 

Fain  I’ll  leave  you  to  your  blunder. 

Since  the  trath  you  might  resent— 

’Twas  for  Chloe  it  was  meant 


Panch. 
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Why  is  it  that  nothing  is  duller  than 
reading  old  speeches,  however  good; 
nothing  more  inspiring  than  listening 
to  them?  The  explanation  is  easy. 
It  is  not  merely  that  in  reading  we  are 
not  under  the  personal  spell  of  the 
orator— the  wand  of  the  magician— 
nor  is  it  that  the  topics  which  were 
then  blazing  have  burnt  themselves 
to  ashes.  The  real  reason  is  that  the 
air  of  a  great  assemblage  is  electrical. 
When  the  contending  forces  are 
drawn  up  in  hostile  array,  there  is, 
as  has  been  well  said,  the  excitement 
of  a  battle,  and  every  blow  which 
tells  against  the  enemy  is  received 
with  the  same  sort  of  exultation  that 
soldiers  feel  when  a  well-aimed  shot 
rips  up  the  ranks  of  the  adversary,  or 
blows  up  the  magazine.  The  most 
successful  hits  are  impromptus.  It  is 
the  unexpected,  which,  as  Aristotle 
says,  charms  us  in  oratory.  The  ac¬ 
complished  speaker  catches  the  elec¬ 
tricity  with  which  the  air  is  charged, 
condenses  it  into  an  oratorical  thun¬ 
der-bolt,  and  hurls  it  at  his  adversary; 
or  he  can  dissipate  it  into  harmless 
summer  lightning  by  well-timed  hu¬ 
mor  or  pleasantry.  The  Attic  orators 
had  few  pleasantries;  it  was  by  force 
of  invective  and  vehemence  of  passion 
that  they 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  demo- 
cratie. 

S  al'a/iare  nn\  novtjQtnnrs  was,  as  an  Ox¬ 
ford  don  used  to  say,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  with  them  of  “the  Right  Hon. 
Oentleman”  with  us.  Here,  however, 
is  a  smart  retort  of  Demosthenes. 
.Eschines  had  been  accused  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  in  repelling  the  charge  he 
rebuked  the  violent  attitude  of  one  of 
his  accusers  by  a  reference  to  the 
statue  of  Solon,  who  was  represented 


as  standing  with  his  hand  decorously 
folded  under  his  mantle.  Demos¬ 
thenes  seized  the  allusion  and  flashed 
it  back  on  JEschines.  “Not  to  speak 
with  the  hand  folded,  but  to*  execute 
your  embassage  with  the  hand  folded, 
that  is  your  duty!”  This,  no  doubt, 
brought  down  the  ecclesia,  and  it  was 
a  legitimate  point,  because  JEschinos 
was  more  than  suspected  of  being  in 
Philip’s  pay.  On  another  occasion 
Demosthenes  scored  less  legitimately; 
he  descended  to  a  rhetorical  trick.  The 
question  was  again  JEschines’  cor¬ 
ruption.  “Was  he  not  a  hireling, 
ftladcjToe  f  ”  And  as  he  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  assemblage,  the  orator 
artfully  misplaced  the  accent  on  the 
word  (dladuTog.  The  quick  Athenian 
ear  caught  the  false  accent.  Im¬ 
mediately  a  hundred  voices  cried  out 
to  correct  him,  with  vigorous  em¬ 
phasis,  ftiafiunog,  (tladmog,  and  Demos¬ 
thenes’  point  was  won.  The  orator 
must  not  be  too  scrupulous  in  fact 
about  the  means  by  which  he  achieves 
success.  When— to  come  to  modern 
times— Erskine  made  his  d6but  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  expectation  was 
highly  raised  to  hear  how  the  great 
forensic  orator  would  acquit  himself 
in  the  new  arena.  Erskine  began, 
and  Pitt  took  paper  and  pen  to  make 
notes  of  the  speech;  but,  as  Erskine 
proceeded,  Pitt  paused  in  his  note¬ 
taking,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  osten¬ 
tatiously  tossed  his  pen  away  with  a 
contemptuous  gesture.  Erskine  was 
unnerved,  and  his  speech  fizzled  out 
like  a  damp  firework.  Pitt  had  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  quelling  an  ad¬ 
versary  in  this  way  by  a  glance  or  a 
gesture— the  mere  “terror  of  his  beak 
and  lightning  of  his  eye.”  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  he  singled  out  Murray,  the 
Attorney-General,  to  point  a  vehe- 
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ment  denunciation  of  Jacobitism. 
After  declaiming  for  an  hour,  Pitt 
stopped,  threw  his  eyes  around,  and 
then  fixing  their  whole  power  on  Mur¬ 
ray,  exclaimed,  “I  must  now  address 
a  few  words  to  Mr.  Attorney.  They 
shall  be  few,  but  they  shall  be  dag¬ 
gers.”  Murray  was  agitated;  the  look 
was  continued;  the  agitation  in¬ 
creased.  “Felix  trembles,”  exclaimed 
Pitt,  in  a  tone  of  thunder;  “he  shall 
hear  me  some  other  day.”  And  he 
sat  down,  leaving  Murray  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  crushed. 

A  somewhat  similar  scene  is  record¬ 
ed  of  Brougham  and  Sugden,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  St.  Leonards.  In  a  de¬ 
bate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sug¬ 
den,  in  his  speech,  took  occasion  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  said  he  had  no 
great  respect  for  his  authority,  on 
which  Brougham  said,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  all  over  the  House,  and  in 
that  peculiar  tone  which  strikes  like 
a  dagger,  “Poor  Fox!”  The  words— 
the  tone— were  electrical.  Everybody 
burst  into  roars  of  laughter.  Sugden 
was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  said 
afterwards  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  go  on,  and  he  vowed  that  he 
never  could  forgive  the  sarcasm. 
Presence  of  mind,  readiness  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  interruptions  or  incidents  of 
this  kind,  is  one  of  the  marks  which 
distinguish  the  true  orator.  During 
the  agitation  preceding  the  revolt  of 
the  American  colonies,  the  great 
American  orator  was  Patrick  Henry. 
Speaking  once  in  a  great  colonial 
meeting,  which  he  was  carrying  along 
with  him  in  his  vehement  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  policy  of  George  HI.  and 
his  Government,  he  suddenly  went  be¬ 
yond  himself.  “Cffisar,”  he  said,  “had 
his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  had  his 

Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third - ” 

Ere  he  could  finish  the  perilous  sen¬ 
tence,  the  audience  caught  the  alarm, 
and  “Treason!  Treason!”  rang  from 
every  part  of  the  hall  where  there 


were  any  loyalists.  The  sreat  orator 
stopped  a  moment,  and  then  slowly, 
but  with  a  voice  that  quelled  the  up¬ 
roar,  repeated  his  words.  “Csesar,  I 
say,  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First 
had  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the 
Third— may  profit  by  their  example.” 
One  of  the  readiest  and  neatest  re¬ 
torts  recorded  is  that  of  Lord  John 
Russell.  It  was  in  a  debate  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  in  which  Lord  John  had 
made  one  of  his  spirited  speeches.  A 
subsequent  speaker,  who  had  es¬ 
poused  the  Little  Englander  policy  of 
the  period— Sir  Francis  Burdett— 
taunted  the  minister  with  talking  the 
,  cant  of  patriotism.  In  replying.  Lord 
.lohn  said,  “My  honorable  friend  has 
sneered  at  what  he  terms  the  cant  of 
patriotism,  but  let  me  tell  him  that 
there  is  something  worse  than  the 
cant  of  patriotism,  and  it  is  the  recant 
of  patriotism.”  A  hit,  a  palpable  hit! 

Few  oratorical  outbursts  have  ever 
been  more  effective  than  that  of  Lord 
Thurlow.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  in 
the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  took  occasion  to  reproach 
Thurlow  with  his  plebeian  extraction, 
and  his  recent  admission  to  the  peer¬ 
age.  The  Chancellor  rose  from  the 
woolsack,  and,  as  related  by  an  eye¬ 
witness,  advanced  slowly  to  the 
place  from  which  the  Chancellor  gen¬ 
erally  addresses  the  House;  then  fix¬ 
ing  on  the  Duke  the  look  of  ,Tove 
when  he  grasped  the  thunder— 

I  am  amazed  (he  said,  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice)  at  the  attack  which  the 
noble  lord  has  made  on  me.  Yes,  my 
lords,  I  am  amazed  at  his  Grace’s 
speech.  The  noble  lord  cannot  look 
before  him,  behind  him.  or  on  either 
side  of  him,  without  seeing  some 
noble  peer  who  owes  his  seat  in  this 
House  to  successful  exertions  in  the 
profession  to  which  I  belong.  Does 
he  not  feel  that  it  is  as  honorable  to 
owe  it  to  them,  as  to  being  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  an  accident?  To  all  these 
noble  lords  the  language  of  the  noble 
duke  is  as  applicable  and  as  insulting 
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as  it  is  to  myself.  But  I  do  not  fear 
to  meet  it  single  and  alone.  No  one 
venerates  the  peerage  more  than  I  do. 
but,  my  lords,  I  must  say  that  the 
peerage  solicited  me,  not  I  the  peer¬ 
age.  Nay,  more  I  can  say  and  will 
say,  that,  as  a  peer  of  Parliament,  as 
Speaker  of  this  Right  Honorable 
House,  as  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
as  guardian  of  His  Majesty’s  con¬ 
science,  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England— nay,  even  in  that  character 
alone  in  which  the  noble  duke  would 
consider  it  an  affront  to  be  considered 
—as  a  man,  I  am  at  this  moment  as 
respectable— I  beg  leave  to  add,  I  am 
as  much  respected— as  the  proudest 
peer  I  now  look  down  upon. 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  pro¬ 
digious,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  and  gave  Lord 
Thurlow  an  ascendency  in  the  House 
which  no  Chancellor  before  had  ever 
possessed.  A  British  audience,  wheth¬ 
er  composed  of  peers  or  peasants,  al¬ 
ways  appreciates  pluck  and  independ¬ 
ence  like  this. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden,  afterwards 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  was  the  son  of  a 
barber.  His  father  had  kept  a  small 
shop  at  Lincoln,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  his  electioneering  contests, 
he  was  publicly  twitted  with  his  hum¬ 
ble  origin  by  one  of  the  mob  who 
was  in  his  opponent’s  Interest. 

Yes  (he  replied),  I  was  and  still  am 
the  son  of  a  barber,  but  there  is  one 
difference  between  myself  and  my  as¬ 
sailant,  and  that  is  this:  I  was  a  bar¬ 
ber’s  son  and  have  risen  to  be  a  bar¬ 
rister.  If  he  had  been  a  barber’s  son, 
he  would  probably  have  remained  a 
barber’s  boy  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

A  retort  which  the  crowd  vociferously 
applauded. 

When  Coleridge  and  Southey  were 
In  the  full  ardor  of  their  Pantlsocracy 
scheme,  and  lighting  their  torches  at 
the  lurid  fires  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Coleridge  was  addressing  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  at  Bristol,  and  expatiating 
on  the  glories  of  liberty  and  republi¬ 


canism.  The  audience  began  to  hiss 
the  orator.  Coleridge  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  said:  “Gentlemen,  you 
hiss,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it. 
What  can  you  expect  when  the  cold 
waters  of  reason  come  in  contact 
with  red-hot  fanaticism,  but  a  hiss?’’ 

Lord  Westbury’s  readiness  in  rei>- 
artee  is  well  known,  though  it  was 
not  always  the  retort  courteous.  Once, 
at  an  electioneering  meeting  which  he 
was  addressing,  a  noisy  opponent  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  called  out,  “Speak 
up!”  “I  should  have  thought,”  said 
Bethel,  continuing  in  the  same  quiet 
tone,  “that  that  gentleman’s  ears 
were  long  enough  to  hear  me  even  at 
that  distance.” 

Johnson  would  not  allow  that 
Burke  had  wit,  though  he  did  full 
justice  to  his  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind,  but  the  following  was  indubit¬ 
ably  a  happy  hit.  During  one  of  the 
debates  on  the  affairs  of  America, 
Hartley,  the  member  for  Hull,  after 
having  driven  four-fifths  of  a  very 
full  house  from  the  benches  by  an  un¬ 
usually  dull  speech,  at  length  re¬ 
quested  that  the  Riot  Act  might  be 
read,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
one  of  his  propositions.  Burke,  who 
was  impatient  to  address  the  House 
himself,  immediately  started  up,  and 
exclaimed:  “The  Riot  Act.  my  dearest 
friend,  why,  in  the  name  of  every¬ 
thing  that’s  sacred,  have  the  Riot 
Act  read?  The  mob,  you  see.  is  al¬ 
ready  dispersed.”  Peals  of  laughter 
followed  the  utterance  of  this  comic 
appeal,  which  Lord  North  frequently 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  in¬ 
stances  of  wit  he  ever  heard.  It  is 
not  only  wit,  but  an  instance  of  a  kind 
of  rhetorical  artifice  recommended  by 
Aristotle,  and  very  effective.  “De¬ 
stroy,”  he  said,  “your  adversary’s 
seriousness  by  Jesting,  his  Jesting  by 
seriousness.”  This  was  the  method 
of  Serjeant  Bnzfuz  in  dealing  with 
“chops  and  tomato  sauce.”  It  was 
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the  method  of  Mr.  Timothy  Titmouse, 
when  he,  in  “Ten  Thousand  a  Year,” 
electrified  the  House  of  Commons 
with  his  “Cock-a-doodle-doo.”  Burke 
himself  was  a  victim  of  it,  when  with 
melodramatic  effect  he  fiung  down  a 
Birmingham  dagger  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House,  exclaiming,  “These  are 
the  products  of  your  French  Revolu¬ 
tions,”  and  Sheridan  whispered  slyly, 
“The  gentleman  has  brought  us  the 
knife,  but  where  is  the  fork?”  It  was 
Sheridan,  too,  who  when  some  pom¬ 
pous  member  of  Parliament  had 
wound  up  his  speech  with  a  Greek 
quotation,  promptly  rose  to  reply,  and 
convulsed  the  House  by  rolling  out: 
Tbv  S  &nafiet86fisvog  nQoai(ptj  Seqidaviog 

TJpWf. 

An  Irish  Parliament '  man  was 
boasting  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  his  attachment  to  the  trial  by  jury; 
“Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  trial  by  jury 
I  have  lived,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
God  with  the  trial  by  jury  will  I  die.” 
Curran  sat  near  him,  and  whispered, 
audibly,  “Why,  Jack,  do  you  mean  to 
be  hanged?” 

Of  the  same  kind  was  Sydney 
Smith’s  celebrated  jeu  d'esprit  of  Mrs. 
Partington:— 

I  do  not  mean  (said  the  witty  canon, 
addressing  a  meeting  at  Taunton 
in  1831)  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the 
attempt  of  the  lords  to  stop  the 
progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very 
forcibly  of  the  great  storm  at  Sld- 
mouth,  and  the  conduct  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  Mrs.  Partington  on  that  occasion. 
In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a 
great  flood  upon  that  town:  the  tide 
rose  to  an  incredible  height,  the 
waves  nished  in  upon  the  houses,  and 
everything  was  threatened  with  de¬ 
struction.  In  the  midst  of  this  sub¬ 
lime  and  terrible  storm.  Dame  Part¬ 
ington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach, 
was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house 
with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her 
mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea  water,  and 
vigorously  pushing  away  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  aroused, 
Mrs.  Partington’s  spirit  was  up,  but  I 


need  not  tell  you  the  contest  was  un¬ 
equal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs. 
Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a 
slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not 
have  meddled  with  a  tempest 

Of  the  other— of  meeting  jesting 
with  seriousness— a  fine  example  is 
the  dignified  rebuke  of  the  new- 
crowned  Henry  V.  to  the  impudent 
familiarities  of  Falstaff  and  his  old 
boon  companions: 

Reply  not  to  me  with  some  fool-born 
jest. 

Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I 
was. 

Among  modem  orators,  the  happi- 
■  est  in  his  hits  has  undoubtedly  been 
Lord  Beaconsfleld,  or  rather  “Dizzy” 
— for  they  belonged  to  his  House  of 
Commons’  days— whether  he  was  tell¬ 
ing  the  House  in  a  maiden  speech 
that  the  time  would  come  when  they 
would  hear  him,  or  likening  ministers 
opposite  at  the  end  of  the  session  to 
a  range  of  exhausted  volcanoes,  or 
congratulating  himself  on  having  a 
solid  piece  of  mahogany  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  fervid  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
describing  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  head 
of  an  “organized  hypocrisy,”  or  as 
having  found  the  Whigs  bathing  and 
stolen  their  clothes.  He  was  always 
the  “lord  of  irony,  that  master-spell” 
— always  too  imperturbably  cool- 
cool,  as  Chalmers  once  said,  as  an 
“algebraic  formula.” 

John  Bright  had  what  Aristotle  calls 
the  ffiixfi  nlirrtg  the  convincing  earnest¬ 
ness,  which  is  the  most  essential  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  trae  orator,  and  he  seldom 
jested;  but  one  happy  hit  of  his,  “the 
earthquake  pills,”  is  worth  recording. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  proposal  for 
a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland. 

It  reminds  me  (he  said)  of  an  anec¬ 
dote  related  by  Addison.  Writing 
about  the  curious  things  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  his  time,  he  says,  “There 
was  a  man  who  made  his  living  by 
cheating  the  country  people.  I  do  not 
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know  whether  it  was  Buckingham  or 
not.  He  was  not  a  Cabinet  minister, 
he  was  only  a  mountebank,  and  be 
set  up  a  stall  and  sold  pills,  which 
were  very  good  against  the  earth¬ 
quake.  Well,  that  is  about  the  state 
of  things  we  are  in  now.  There  is  an 
earthquake  in  Ireland.  Does  anybody 
doubt  it?  And  when  the  member  for 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  Ireland 
comes  forward  and  asks  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  discuss  this  great  ques¬ 
tion,  this  social  and  political  earth¬ 
quake  under  which  Ireland  is  heav¬ 
ing,  the  noble  lord  comes  forward  and 
offers  that  there  shall  be  a  clerically- 
governed  endowed  university  for  the 
sons  of  the  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

Those  who  can  remember  thirty 
years  back  will  not  easily  forget  the 
sensation  produced  by  Robert  Lowe’s 
anti-reform  speeches.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  quoted  the  entry  of  the  wooden 
horse  into  Troy: 

Scandit  fatalis  machina  muros,— etc. 

There  is  a  curious  felicity  (said 
Lowe,  in  replying)  about  the  quota¬ 
tion  which  the  right  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  little  dreamt  of.  This  Is  now 
the  fifth  Reform  Bill  that  has  been 
brought  in  since  1851.  Now  just  at¬ 
tend  to  the  sequel  of  the  passage 
quoted.  I  am  no  believer  in  Sortes 
Virgllanae,  and  the  House  will  see 
why  in  a  minute: 

O  patiia,  O  dlvum  domus  Ilium  et 
Inclyta  bello 

Maenla  Dardanldum!  Quater  Ipso  In 
limine  portae 

Substltlt  atque  utero  sonltum  quater 
arma  dedere. 

Instamus  tamen  Immemores  caeclque 
furore 

Et  monstrum  Infellx  sacrata  slstlmus 
arce. 

Temple  Bar. 

ECLECTIC.  VOL.  LXIX.  36 


The  French  have  a  saying— ertnuyer 
—c'est  tout  dire.  It  is  a  saying  which 
speakers  (and  English  speakers  par¬ 
ticularly)  should  take  to  heart.  A 
bishop  once  rose  to  address  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  began  by  saying  he  in¬ 
tended  to  divide  his  speech  into 
twelve  heads.  Lord  Durham  there¬ 
upon  got  up  and  begged  leave  to  in¬ 
terpose  for  a  few  minutes  to  tell  the 
House  an  anecdote. 

He  was  returning  home  (he  said)  a 
few  nights  before,  and  passed  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  just  before  mid¬ 
night.  As  he  did  so  there  was  a 
drunken  man  trying  to  see  the  time. 
Just  then  the  clock  began  to  strike  the 
hour  and  slowly  tolled  out  twelve. 
The  drunken  man  listened,  looked 

hard  at  the  clock,  and  said:  “D - n 

you,  why  couldn’t  you  have  said  all 
that  at  once!” 

After  this  relation  the  bishop  con¬ 
densed  bis  remarks. 

■When  Queen  Caroline  came  over  to 
England  for  that  marriage  with  the 
Regent  —  afterwards  George  IV.  — 
which  turned  out  so  disastrously,  the 
Regent  commissioned  a  certain  Cap¬ 
tain  X.  to  present  to  Sir  William 
Hoste,  who  was  In  command  of  the 
ship  which  brought  over  the  bride,  a 
sword  of  honor,  and  to  accompany  it 
with  an  appropriate  speech.  The  cap¬ 
tain  was  no  orator.  He  boarded  the 
ship,  advanced  to  the  quarter-deck, 
and  with  an  admirable  brevity,  which 
the  Spartans  would  have  envied,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Billy,  my  boy,  here  be  a 
sword  for  thee.”  It  was  what 
Charles  Lanib  calls  “Nature’s  rhet¬ 
oric.”  An  hour’s  fine  talk  could  not 
have  done  the  business  better. 

Edward  Manson. 
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SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN’S  “AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.”* 


It  is  alw.sys  unsafe  to  predict 
classical  rank  for  a  book  on  its  first 
appearance.  We  shall  not  therefore 
venture  to  alflrm  that  tliis  history  of 
ihe  American  Revolution  can  never  be 
superseded,  but  it  will  assuredly  be 
read  for  many  a  long  year  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  at  once  good  his¬ 
tory  and  good  literature.  Never  were 
sound  historical  knowledge  and  politi¬ 
cal  wisdom  conveyed  in  a  manner  less 
ponderous  and  more  fascinating.  If 
auy  complaints  are  made  of  a  want  of 
perfect  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the 
historian,  they  will  not,  we  Imagine, 
proceed  from  America.  His  sympa¬ 
thies  throughout  are  with  the  revolting 
colonists,  not  with  the  English  King 
and  his  Ministers.  The  fine  lines  of 
I.ord  Tennyson’s,  prefixed  to  the  vol¬ 
ume,  perfectly  express  Sir  George  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  sentiment  regarding  the  strug¬ 
gle:— 

Strong  mother  of  a  Lion-line, 

Be  proud  of  those  strong  sons  of  thine 
Who  wrench’d  their  rights  from  thee! 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  even  when  he  takes  the  sword, 
remains  the  trader;  if  he  fights  he 
fights  for  gain,  never,  like  the  French¬ 
man,  for  an  idea.  This  remark  receives 
no  support  from  the  war  which  Eng¬ 
land  waged  with  her  American  colonies 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was 
on  both  sides  a  war  for  an  idea,  or  at 
all  events  for  a  principle.  It  is  true 
that  the  dispute  began  about  money; 
but  long  before  hostilities  broke  out, 
the  question  of  gain  or  loss  had  become 
absolutely  insignificant.  The  Stamp- 
duty  h.ad  l>een  repealed  through  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Chatham;  the  Import  duties 
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had  also  been  repealed  by  Lord  North 
with  the  consent  of  the  King,  with  the 
single  exception  of  an  iusiguificant 
duty  on  tea,  which  the  King  insisted 
on  retaining,  not  that  it  was  of  any 
pecuniary  value,  but  because  it  was  by 
its  existence  a  visible  sign  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  to  tax  the  Colonies.  Had  the 
Americans  submitted  to  this  trifiing  im¬ 
post,  and  not  thrown  the  British  tea 
into  Boston  Harbor,  there  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  no  war.  The 
Ministers,  careless  and  reckless  as  they 
were,  clearly  perceived  that  the  day  for 
taxing  America  had  gone  by  for  ever, 
and  that  England  must  content  herself 
for  the  future  with  the  large  gains 
which  she  derived  from  the  American 
trade.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  who  is. 
we  think,  sometimes  a  little  blind  to 
the  faults  of  the  colonists,  admits  that 
the  Boston  outrage  excited  a  not  unnat¬ 
ural  indignation  in  the  minds  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  who  had  witnessed  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Stamp-duty,  and  were  aware 
that  Parliament  had  gone  a  great  deal 
more  than  half  way  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  colonists  by  removing  all  but  a 
fraction  of  the  unpopular  duties.  But 
if  the  King  was  obstinate,  the  colonists 
were  not  less  so.  They  were,  as  Burke 
remarked,  greatly  addicted  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  of  questions  concerning  the 
rights  of  nations.  This  lawyer-like 
frame  of  mind  proved  an  advantage 
when  they  had  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  themselves,  and  it  gave  a  certain 
dignity  to  their  armed  resistance  to 
England,  for  they  felt  that  they  were 
contending  for  rights,  and  not  for  mere 
gain.  It  rendered  them,  however,  less 
disposed  to  accept  a  common-sense 
compromise  which  might  have  averted 
the  rupture. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  gives  a  fine  and 
luminous  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
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colonists  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Perhaps  the  coloring  is  a  little 
too  bright;  for  it  is  mainly  derived  from 
the  reports  of  French  observers  who 
had  fled  in  disgust  from  the  pestilential 
reflnement  of  Paris.  Such  men  were 
delighted,  as  Tacitus  in  the  case  of  the 
Germans,  to  find  anywhere  a  simple 
and  hardy  people  who  retained  the  pri¬ 
mary  virtues  of  social  life.  The  colo¬ 
nists  were,  however,  a  frugal.  God-fear¬ 
ing  race,  with  a  devotion  to  intellectual 
pursuits,  under  great  diflSculties,  which 
augured  well  for  their  future.  They 
were  not  greatly  unlike  their  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
every  commercial  town  in  England, 
from  Aberdeen  to  Falmouth,  as  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  remarks,  there  were 
men  of  the  same  stamp.  But  until  the 
present  generation  the  English  people 
have  never  exercised  a  perceptible  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country;  and,  unfortunately,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  question  was  treated  as  if  it  had 
belonged  to  foreign  and  not  to  domestic 
policy.  The  real  antagonists  of  the 
colonists  were  not  the  English  people, 
but  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  who 
commanded  a  venal  majority  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  ablest  of  the  latter  were 
men  of  no  principles  and  no  scruples, 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  and 
even  of  vice;  and  they  regarded  the  col¬ 
onists  as  of  no  more  account  than  the 
laborers  on  their  own  estates.  They 
utterly  underestimated,  too,  the  ability 
of  the  colonists  to  resist  the  naval  and 
military  power  of  England.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  during 
the  debate  on  the  American  fisheries, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich  told  the  House  of 
Tx)rd8  that  the  Colonial  soldiers  were 
arrant  cowards.  They  had  been  placed, 
he  said,  at  the  siege  of  Loulsburg,  by 
their  own  request  in  the  front  of  the 
army;  but  they  all  ran  away  when  the 
first  shot  was  fired.  The  apocryphal 
anecdote  amused  the  House,  but  it  did 
not  amuse  the  colonists,  who  became 
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more  determined  than  before  to  give 
the  British  soldier  a  proof  of  their  met¬ 
tle. 

The  King’s  Ministers,  however, would 
not  have  embroiled  the  country  with 
America,  or  they  would,  at  all  events, 
have  drawn  back  when  matters  be¬ 
came  dangerous,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
character  of  the  King.  George  III.  had, 
as  we  all  know,  domestic  virtues,  and 
he  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  good  man. 
It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  name 
another  good  man  in  history  who  was 
responsible  for  so  many  wicked  actions. 
Although  entirely  destitute  of  true  po¬ 
litical  wisdom  and  foresight,  he  was  a 
strong  King  in  this  sense,  that  he  was 
a  master  of  the  art  of  getting  his  own 
way,  in  spite  of  constitutional  re¬ 
straints.  With  regard  to  bribery, 
cormption,  and  intimidation,  he  was 
entirely  conscienceless.  He  could  not 
bribe,  ns  Walpole  had  done,  because 
of  the  improved  state  of  the  law,  but 
he  carried  on  an  extensive  system  of 
corruption  by  means  of  places  and 
sinecures;  and  by  purchasing,  often 
at  extravagant  prices,  the  nomina¬ 
tion  to  seats  from  the  patrons.  Those 
ministers  who  would  not  bow  to  his 
imperious  will  had  to  leave  his  service, 
and  he  afterwards  experienced  the  nat¬ 
ural  Nemesis  of  bis  shortsighted  policy 
in  the  inefficiency  of  those  who  con¬ 
sented  to  hold  office  under  him.  “He 
rooted  out,”  writes  Sir  George  Tre¬ 
velyan,  “frankness,  courage  and  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  councils  of  the  State, 
but  he  pulled  up  along  with  them 
other  qualities  which  his  policy,  when 
brought  to  a  trial,  could  not  afford  to 
dispense  with.  His  cabinet  became  ex¬ 
clusively  composed  of  men  willing  to 
pursue  ends  which  he  dictated,  but  in¬ 
capable  of  discerning,  or  rightly  di¬ 
recting,  the  means  by  which  those  ends 
could  be  attained.”  Towards  the  colo¬ 
nists  the  feelings  of  the  King  were 
those  of  an  enraged  despot  It  became 
a  leading  purpose  of  his  life  to  “distress 
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America”  into  submission.  Strange  to 
say,  it  was  some  time  ere  the  colonists 
understood  that  the  King  was  their  im¬ 
placable  enemy.  Long  after  his  Minis¬ 
ters  were  reviled  and  hated,  the  King 
retained  a  certain  amount  of  popular¬ 
ity,  as  a  good  man  whose  kind  heart 
felt  for  his  American  subjects. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  does  not,  for¬ 
tunately,  belong  to  the  modem  school 
of  historians  who  content  themselves 
with  recording  facts,  and  decline  to 
pronounce  ethical  judgments,  as  not 
belonging  to  their  province.  He  does 
not  preach,  but  he  never  conceals  his 
opinion  of  the  ethical  quality  of  men 
and  policies.  And  although  a  liberal  of 
the  liberals,  he  has  not  a  fanatical  love 
for  revolutions,  like  certain  historians, 
who  seem  to  regard  such  hailstorms  as 
the  sole  means  of  purifying  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  society.  The  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  he  looks  upon  as  a  great  disaster 
for  England,  and  in  the  manner  it  was 
accomplished,  a  misfortune  for  the 
American  colonists.  On  the  latter 
point  he  writes:— 

The  Revolutionary  war,  like  all 
civil  wars,  changed  many  things  and 
troubled  many  waters.  It  must  be 
accounted  a  misfortune  that  Ameri¬ 
can  society  and  the  American  charac¬ 
ter  were  not  allowed  to  develop  them¬ 
selves  In  a  natural  and  unbroken 
growth  from  the  point  which  they  had 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  of  their  history.  At 
the  end  of  the  protracted  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Stuarts,  and  the  party 
which  stood  for  English  liberty,  Eng¬ 
lishmen  were  very  different  from 
what  they  had  been  when  it  began. 
That  difference  was  not  in  all  re¬ 
spects  for  the  better,  as  is  shown  by 
a  comparison  between  the  biographies 
of  our  public  men,  and  the  records  of 
our  country  houses,  at  the  one  period 
and  the  other.  And,  in  like  manner, 
the  mutual  hatred  felt,  and  the  bar¬ 
barities  Inflicted  and  suffered,  by 
partisans  of  either  side  in  Georgia 
and  the  Carollnas  between  1776  and 
1782,  left  behind  them  in  those  regions 
habits  of  lawlessness  and  violence, 
evil  traces  of  which  lasted  into  our 
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lifetime.  As  for  the  Northern  States, 
it  was  a  pity  that  the  wholesome  and 
happy  conditions  of  existence  prevail¬ 
ing  there  before  the  struggle  for  In¬ 
dependence  were  ever  disturbed,  for 
no  change  was  likely  to  improve 
them.  If  the  king,  as  a  true  shep¬ 
herd,  was  thinking  of  his  flock  and 
not  of  himself,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
he  hoped  to  do  for  their  benefit.  All 
they  asked  of  him  was  to  be  let  alone; 
and  with  reason;  for  they  had  as  just 
cause  for  contentment  as  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  any  ideal  State  from  More’s 
Utopia  downwards.  And,  indeed,  the 
American  colonists  had  the  best  in 
the  comparison,  for  there  existed 
among  them  a  manliness,  a  self-reli¬ 
ance,  and  a  spirit  of  clear-sighted 
conformity  to  the  inexorable  laws  of 
the  universe  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  romances  of  optimism. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  brilliant  character- 
sketches  of  the  actors  and  contempora¬ 
ries  of  the  Revolution.  There  is  a 
deeply  interesting  sketch  of  Frankliu, 
the  genius  of  common-sense,  who 
would  have  averted  the  conflict  had  it 
been  possible  for  common-sense  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  political  passion.  There  are 
sketches  of  Burke  and  of  Chatham. 
The  great  Whig  magnates  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  superiors  of  their  rivals 
in  purity  of  motives  and  dignity  of  life, 
but  it  is  admitted  that  they  were  often 
reluctant  to  leave  their  pleasant  coun¬ 
try  seats  in  order  to  wage  a  wordy  war 
with  the  King’s  placemen.  Like  Lord 
Macaulay,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  a 
kindness  for  Dissenters  and  for  Evan¬ 
gelicals.  There  is  a  fine  sketch  of  John 
Newton,  the  Evangelical  clergyman 
and  the  friend  of  Cowper;  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  portraits  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  that  of  the  Evangelical  Peer, 
Lord  Dartmouth,  the  Lord  Shaftesbury 
of  his  day.  He  had  taken  an  interest 
In  the  religious  welfare  of  America  be¬ 
fore  the  troubles  began,  having,  among 
other  benefactions,  helped  to  establish 
a  school  on  the  New  Hampshire  fron¬ 
tier  for  the  conversion  and  civilization 
of  the  Indians,  which  afterwards  be- 
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came  Dartmouth  College.  The  Bishop 
of  London  refused  his  countenance  to 
the  school  on  the  ground  that  the  Lit¬ 
urgy  was  not  used  in  it,  and  that  Dis¬ 
senters  sat  on  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Dartmouth  continued  to  be 
trusted  and  loved  by  the  colonists  even 
after  the  troubles  began;  for  they  re¬ 
garded  him  as  at  one  with  themselves 
in  matters  more  important  than  politi¬ 
cal  differences.  This  was  the  man 
whom  George  III.,  with  a  genuine 
stroke  of  cunning,  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Colonies,  not  that  he  might  have 
the  benefit  of  his  wise  and  moderate 
counsels,  but  that  he  might  shield  his 
own  violent  and  unjust  proceedings 
behind  a  venerated  name.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  hailed  with  satisfaction 
in  America:  and  if  Dartmouth  had 
been  allowed  to  have  his  way,  the  Col¬ 
onies  might  have  been  saved  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  able  to  smooth  over 
some  matters,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
almost  brought  about  a  reconciliation. 
In  1775,  when  hostilities  were  Immi¬ 
nent,  unofficial  negotiations  were  set 
on  foot  for  settling  the  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  on  behalf  of 
America,  and  two  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  Mr.  Barclay  and  Dr. 
Fotherglll.  an  eminent  London  physi¬ 
cian,  on  behalf  of  England,  drew  up 
the  proposed  terms  of  agreement. 
These  were  communicated  to  Dart¬ 
mouth,  who  expressed  himself  favora¬ 
bly  and  hopefully  about  them  In  pri¬ 
vate.  When  Chatham  presented  to 
Parliament  a  Bill  for  settling  the 
troubles  in  America,  Dartmouth,  In 
pursuance  of  his  pacific  intentions, 
begged  their  Lordships  not  to  kill  the 
measure  by  an  Immediate  vote.  The 
scene  that  followed  Is  thus  described 
by  Sir  George  Trevelyan:— 

In  his  sincere  desire  to  do  his  duty 
according  to  the  light  of  his  own  un¬ 
derstanding,  Dartmouth  had  for  a 
moment  forgotten  the  terrors  of  the 


Bedfords.  Sandwich,  who  suspected 
that  peace  was  In  the  crucible,  knew 
only  too  well  that  premature  publicity 
may  be  as  discomforting  to  those  who 
are  planning  good,  as  to  those  who  are 
plotting  evil.  He  chose  his  moment 
with  a  sinister  address  worthy  of  the 
orator  who  turned  the  debate  In  the 
Second  Book  of  “Paradise  Lost.” 
Looking  full  and  hard  at  Franklin, 
who  was  leaning  over  the  Bar,  Sand¬ 
wich  exclaimed  that  he  had  in  his  eye 
the  person  who  drew  up  the  proposals 
which  were  under  discussion— one  of 
the  bitterest  and  most  mischievous 
enemies  whom  England  had  ever 
known.  Chatham  hastened  to  Inter¬ 
pose  the  shield  of  his  eloquence  for 
the  protection  of  one  who  might  not 
speak  for  himself  within  those  walls; 
but  Franklin  was  not  the  quarry  at 
whom  Sandwich  aimed.  The  shaft 
had  gone  home  to  the  breast  towards 
which  it  was  really  levelled.  Dart¬ 
mouth  rose  once  more,  and  said  that 
he  could  not  press  a  cause  which 
evidently  was  unacceptable  to  their 
Lordships,  and  that  he  himself  would 
give  his  voice  for  rejecting  the  Bill 
forthwith.  The  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  would  have  given  his  salary, 
many  times  told,  to  prevent  blood¬ 
shed;  though  in  the  last  resort  he 
could  not  Induce  himself  to  thwart, 
or  even  to  contradict,  a  master 
towards  whom  he  entertained  a  true 
attachment,  and  who  esteemed  him 
as  he  deserved.  For  George  the  Third 
was  at  his  very  best  when  exchang¬ 
ing  ideas  with  Dartmouth  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  har¬ 
rying  him  Into  harrying  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  “If  the  first  of  duties 
(so  the  monarch  wrote  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter  In  July,  1773),  .that  to  God,  Is  not 
known,  I  fear  no  other  can  be  ex¬ 
pected;  and  as  to  the  fashionable 
word  ‘honor,*  that  will  never  alone 
guide  a  man  further  than  to  preserve 
appearance.  I  will  not  add  more,  for 
I  know  I  am  writing  to  a  true  believ¬ 
er;  one  who  shews  by  his  actions  that 
he  Is  not  governed  by  the  greatest  of 
tyrants— Fashion.” 

It  is  honorable  to  the  American  people 
that  they  pardoned  the  weakness  of 
the  Minister,  and  remembered  the 
goodwill  of  the  man  towards  their 
country.  Two  generations  afterwards. 
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in  the  July  of  1829,  the  citizens  of  New 
York  asked  leave  to  detain  Dart¬ 
mouth’s  portrait,  then  on  its  way  from 
England  to  the  College  which  bore  his 
name.  The  request  was  granted;  and 
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they  placed  the  picture  in  their  Hall  of 
Justice,  next  those  of  Washington  and 
Franklin,  on  the  day  of  the  celebration 
of  independence. 


IN  WHAT  DOES  THE  STRENGTH  OF  NATIONS  CONSIST?* 


At  the  opening  of  the  present  sci¬ 
entific  and  literary  course  of  the 
Athenaeum  of  Madrid,  the  President, 
Sefior  Echegaray,  lectured  upon  the 
subject:  “In  What  Does  the  Strength 
of  Nations  Consist?” 

To  the  intrinsic  interest  of  such  a 
discourse  from  so  notable  a  man  of 
letters  and  science,  there  was  added 
an  interest  of  another  sort  by  the 
abundant  data  which  are  offered  us 
at  present  for  the  study  of  the  nation¬ 
al  temperament,  with  the  effect  upon 
it  of  that  collision  with  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion.  the  shock  of  which  has  moved 
us  so  profoundly. 

This  tendency  of  the  discourse  is 
shown  at  its  very  beginning,  where  it 
is  clearly  seen  that  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
ject  is  due  to  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  writer,  and  to  the  infiuence  which 
the  deplorable  condition  of  Spain  has 
exercised  over  his  mind. 

The  lecture  is  short— thirty  odd 
pages— but  even  if  it  were  much  long¬ 
er  than  is  usual  with  a  public  lecture, 
it  could  not  exhaust  the  subject:  “In 
What  Does  the  Strength  of  Nations 
Consist?”  This  short  sentence  sug¬ 
gests  an  entire  philosophy  of  history. 
Historical  study  alone  can  shed  light 
on  the  causes  which  make  nations 
weak  or  strong.  The  subject  is  not 
one  for  theorizing  or  for  d  priori  rea¬ 
soning. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  subject 

*TnnBlated  for  Tbe  Liring  Age  by  Jean  Rar- 
mond  BidweU. 


invites  to  refiection.  The  strength  of 
nations  is  to  be  discussed  because  the 
nation  to  tvhich  we  belong  has  just 
suffered  a  diminution  of  pyower  and  a 
loss  of  territory— the  result  of  a  most 
unfortunate  war.  It  would  seem  that 
the  sight  of  our  misfortunes,  leading 
us  from  effects  to  causes,  ought  to  in¬ 
duce  us  to  invert  the  question,  and  to 
ask:  “What  Is  It  That  Causes  Nations 
To  Grow  Weak  And  To  Degenerate?” 
To  propose  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  strength,  may  seem  to  be 
presenting  the  question  with  an  as¬ 
pect  of  hopefulness  unbecoming  the 
state  of  dejection  and  bitterness  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
subject  Strength  represents  power, 
might,  authority  and  renown— all 
those  names  which  recall  so  vividly 
Spanish  valor— and  it  Is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve,  even  in  our  moments  of  hu¬ 
miliation,  that  the  thought  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  as  of  individuals,  returns  again 
to  the  old  traditional  channels.  The 
fortunes  of  our  history,  which  drew 
us  from  our  comer  of  Europe  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  conquer  new  worlds,  have 
determined  the  tendency  of  our  char¬ 
acter.  Spain  has  been  Involved  in 
perpetual  war,  which  has  developed 
in  the  Spanish  nature  both  pride  and 
love  of  glory,  passions  which,  in  their 
turn,  foster  warlike  Instincts. 

The  arts  of  peace  and  of  scientific 
invention  have  never  attained  among 
us  the  perfection  which  they  have 
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reached  in  the  great  European  na¬ 
tions,  in  spite  of  the  generous  efforts 
of  some  of  our  savants.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  excelled  in  arms,  poe¬ 
try  and  art,  in  everything  which  har¬ 
monized  with  our  lofty  ideal  and  min¬ 
istered  to  our  passion  for  luxury  and 
magnificence. 

But  the  world  has  become  more 
prosaic.  Other  times  and  other  social 
conditions  have  succeeded  the  heroic 
age  in  which  we  shone,  until  we  have 
come  to  the  present  economic  age,  in 
which  we  are  slowly  but  surely  play¬ 
ing  a  more  and  more  unimportant 
part.  We  have  not  suflaciently  under¬ 
stood  the  change.  Absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  our  own  history— 
around  which  a  poetic  glamour  has 
been  thrown,  and  the  Importance  of 
which  a  pardonable  patriotism  has  at 
times  exaggerated— we  have  confused 
the  past  with  the  present,  we  have 
walked  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  the 
clouds  without  looking  at  the  ground 
upon  which  we  trod,  stumbling  and 
falling  at  every  step..  We  have  not 
noticed  the  extent  of  the  transforma¬ 
tion  going  on  around  us,  nor  have  we 
understood  that  the  very  qualities  on 
which  we  justly  prided  ourselves,  and 
which  did,  in  other  times,  contribute 
to  our  power  and  aggrandizement, 
have  every  day  less  and  less  of  practi¬ 
cal  value,  while  the  value  of  other  less 
brilliant  qualities,  too  generally  dis¬ 
dained  by  us,  is  vastly  increasing. 

Even  if  there  were  no  other  causes 
for  our  misfortune,  it  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  accounted  for  by  this  differ¬ 
ence,  constantly  more  noticeable,  be¬ 
tween  the  qualities  which  we  prize 
most  highly  and  those  demanded  by 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  world  since  the  era  of  our 
greatness.  In  many  respects  we  are 
not  abreast  of  other  civilized  nations, 
and  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  as  we 
have  lately  had  good  reason  to  know, 
to  remain  thus  in  the  rear. 


There  are  many  recent  examples. 
Before  the  war  with  the  North 
American  Republic,  we  made  the  dar¬ 
ing  assertion  that  a  nation  of  so  brill¬ 
iant  a  military  reputation  as  ours, 
of  so  long  and  glorious  a  history, 
would  conquer  a  nation  of  yesterday, 
given  over  to  toil  and  trade— a  nation 
of  merchants— or  at  least  compel  it 
to  pay  dearly  for  its  victory.  An 
ominous  sign— to  disparage  these  mer¬ 
cantile  activities  so  powerful  at  the 
present  time.  There  was,  doubtless, 
in  Spain,  a  notable  minority  by  whom 
these  illusions  were  not  shared;  they 
had,  nevertheless,  a  strong  hold  upon 
public  opinion.  In  the  same  way  to¬ 
day,  after  our  defeat,  we  lament  our 
humiliation,  our  Impotence,  our  loss 
of  territory,  rather  than  the  present 
poverty,  and  the  prospect  of  future 
enervation,  which  the  prodigious 
mismanagement  of  the  war  has  in¬ 
creased.  I  believe  the  most  tragic, 
the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  senti¬ 
ment  expressed  concerning  the  war, 
is  not  to  be  found  In  those  rhetorical 
laments  which  we  hear,  upon  the  ruin 
of  our  prestige  or  the  disappearance 
of  our  colonial  empire,  but  in  this 
brief  paragraph  from  the  manifesto 
of  the  Agricultural  Camara  of  Ara¬ 
gon: 

All  that  was  progress,  wealth,  and 
fulness  of  life,  all  that  promoted  our 
welfare,  strength  and  health,  our 
population,  our  culture,  and  our  fut¬ 
ure  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has 
been  wasted  by  us— madmen  and 
criminals  that  we  are!— In  powder  and 
smoke.  During  the  past  four  years, 
the  war  has  devoured  each  week  a 
canal  for  irrigation,  a  road  each  day, 
ten  schools  In  an  hour,  and  In  half  a 
week  the  forty-four  towns  made  by 
Ollvede  y  Aranda  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Sierra  Morena. 

In  returning  to  SeSor  Echegaray’s 
address,  it  is  but  Just  to  say  that  his 
thirty  odd  pages  are  very  well  laid 
out,  and  are  wholly  free  from  the 
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pretentious  method  of  a  scientific 
monograph.  The  address  is  much 
more  than  a  rhetorical  lucubra¬ 
tion,  designed  to  entertain  a  friendly 
audience  with  sonorous  paragraphs. 
In  his  usual  agreeable  and  easy  style, 
Sefior  Ecbegaray  puts  forth  numer- 
o '8  suggestions  as  to  the  causes 
which  affect  the  strength  of  nations. 

The  strength  of  a  nation  does  not 
lie  in  those  institutions  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  its  defense,  any  more  than 
the  strength  of  a  man  lies  in  the 
stick  which  he  carries  in  his  hand. 

The  true  and  lasting  strength  of  an 
individual,  and  of  society  as  well,  is 
the  result  of  an  harmonious  equilibri¬ 
um  between  all  the  parts  of  the  organ¬ 
ism.  In  speaking  of  the  strength  of 
nations,  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  their 
military  strength,  to  their  warships 
and  battalions.  That  is  but  one  of 
many  elements  which  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  order  to  estimate  the  energy 
of  a  nation.  Military  strength  is 
something;  it  is  a  great  deal,  but  it  is 
not  all,  nor  even  the  most  important 
part.  Still  more,  it  is  an  effect 
rather  than  a  cause;  it  is  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  strength  rather  than  the 
strength  itself.  If  a  nation  is  strong 
within  itself  and  in  all  its  parts,  it 
will  be  strong  upon  the  bloody  field 
of  battle  and  on  the  storm-swept  seas. 
If  it  is  weak  within  itself,  if  it  does 
not  possess  the  strength  of  which  I 
shall  speak  later,  no  matter  how 
much  blood,  life  and  money  are  sacri¬ 
ficed,  in  the  end  it  will  be  conquered, 
not  because  it  has  not  strength  to¬ 
day,  but  because  it  had  none  yester¬ 
day,  and  was  exhausted  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  struggle. 

The  ideas  which  SeQor  Echegaray 
expresses  with  so  much  sincerity  and 
clearness  could  not  be  more  oppor¬ 
tune.  We  Spaniards  have  not  known 
how  to  appreciate  the  real  and  enor¬ 
mous  difference  of  strength  between 
our  country  and  the  United  States. 
We  asked  for  more  ships,  more  sol¬ 
diers,  more  batteries,  and  we  could 
not  see  that  what  we  lacked  was  more 
dollars.  Those  our  enemy  possessed 
in  abundance. 


As  to  all  these  matters,  class  inter¬ 
ests,  the  servility  of  the  press,  and 
the  weakness  of  political  parties  have 
choked  the  voice  of  sincerity.  It  is 
well  known,  nevertheless,  that  in 
spite  of  the  indisputable  inferiority  of 
our  navy,  we  were  better  prepared 
than  the  United  States  as  to  land 
forces.  We  had  in  Cuba  an  army  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  inured 
to  fighting  after  a  three-years  cam¬ 
paign,  besides  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand  men  in  the  Philippines. 
The  Americans  had  scarcely  thirty 
thousand  men,  yet,  whenever  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  battle,  they  were  our  superi¬ 
ors  in  numbers  and  supplies.  For  all 
this,  two  months  only  of  preparation 
were  needed  by  them. 

With  a  better  navy,  with  greater 
military  capacity,  we  should  only 
have  prolonged  the  struggle.  Instead 
of  surrendering  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  squadron  and  the  ca¬ 
pitulation  of  our  garrison,  we  should 
have  succumbed  to  exhaustion  and 
hunger. 

In  the  actual  conditions  of  war,  the 
struggle  is  in  a  great  measure  a  strug¬ 
gle  of  economic  resistance.  The  ex¬ 
perience,  possible  in  other  times,  can 
no  longer  be  repeated,  when  war  was 
carried  on  at  a  light  cost  and  with 
small  regular  armies,  or  when  a  small 
country,  by  the  superiority  of  its  com¬ 
manders  and  troops,  could  wage  war 
with  countries  much  larger,  richer, 
and  more  populous.  These  triumphs 
were  always  short-lived.  To-day, 
with  the  transformation  of  the  art 
and  method  of  warfare,  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  impossible. 

Strength  must  be  looked  for  at  this 
point,  as  Sefior  Elchegaray  says,  in  the 
harmony  and  equilibrium  of  the  dis¬ 
tinct  parts  of  the  national  organism. 
To  develop  some  of  them,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others,  will  not  make  us 
strong;  it  will  rather  cause  general 
weakness  and  internal  disturbance. 
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“Finally,”  says  SeQor  Echegaray, 
“the  strength  of  all  human  fellowship 
must  be  looked  for  logically  in  the 
individual  himself.  This  great  fac¬ 
tor  of  all  union  is  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance.  Modem  statecraft  frequently 
forgets  individuals,  or  sees  in  them 
only  a  means  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  state,  which  is  converted  into 
a  species  of  Moloch  to  devour  hap¬ 
piness  and  wealth.  No  society  will 
ever  be  prosperous  and  enduring 
whose  individual  members  do  not 
find  in  it  comfort  and  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion.” 

From  the  active  efforts  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  Sefior  Echegaray  hopes  for 
the  national  regeneration,  and  not 
from  new  political  organizations,  nor 
from  so-called  reformers,  looking  for 
oflSce. 

When  societies  are  unable  to  cure 
themselves  and  are  obliged  to  call  in 
outside  aid,  they  show  signs  of  being 
very  ill  indeed.  No  doctor  can  cure 
without  an  active  co-operation  of  the 
diseased  system.  In  reality,  medi¬ 
cines  do  not  cure.  The  organism 
cures  itself  by  the  vital  reaction 
which  the  remedies  produce  in  it.  If 
this  reaction  is  not  produced,  if  the 
organism  does  not  respond  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  stimulants,  no  remedy  is 
worth  anything,  nor  is  a  cure  possible. 

In  treating  of  the  strength  of  na¬ 
tions,  the  President  of  the  Athenaeum 
omits  to  consider  one  essential  factor 
—territory.  But  without  territory 
only  a  few  degenerate  nations,  like 
the  Jews  and  the  gypsies,  have  been 
able  to  exist.  Possibly  this  omission 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  address  has 
a  practical  end  in  view,  and  that 
thus  its  author  may  desire.  Just  as  all 
Spaniards  desire,  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  public  evils,  to  expound  his  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  their  causes,  and  to  prescribe 
a  line  of  conduct  for  us  to  follow. 
Henceforward,  we  must  place  our 
confidence  in  population,  not  in  ter¬ 


ritory.  The  infiuence  of  the  former 
is,  indeed,  so  great  that  there  are 
philosophers  and  historians,  like 
Buckle,  who  make  the  history  of  na¬ 
tions  depend  upon  it.  Without  going 
so  far  as  that,  it  is  undeniable  that 
wealth,  such  an  essential  element  in 
the  strength  of  states,  depends 
greatly  upon  the  nature  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  territory.  The  climatic  and 
geological  conditions  of  our  peninsula, 
for  example,  have  contributed  con¬ 
siderably  to  our  poverty,  the  infiuence 
of  which  is  so  clear  in  our  history,  as 
SeQor  Canovas  del  Castillo  has  so 
well  explained.  Not  only  are  the  natu¬ 
ral  factors  of  production,  climate, 
geographical  situation,  nearness  to 
commercial  highways,  and  length  of 
coast  line  of  great  importance  to  a 
nation,  but  there  are  other  similar 
factors  which  affect  the  strength  of  a 
state. 

The  very  fact  that  our  possessions 
were  so  scattered,  some  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  others  near  Asia,  was  a 
source  of  weakness  for  a  nation  of 
limited  economic  resources  like  Spain. 
These  possessions  were  weak  at 
many  points,  and  it  was  diflicult  for 
the  mother  country  to  send  them  aid, 
as  was  seen  during  the  late  war. 
With  the  possible  outcome  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  war  in  mind,  it  may  be 
said,— paradoxical  as  the  statement 
sounds— that  Spain  is  stronger  after 
the  loss  of  her  colonies  than  she  was 
when  she  possessed  them.  It  would 
have  been  a  different  matter  if  these 
colonies  had  been  loyal,  and  strong 
enough  to  defend  themselves,  like  the 
English  colonies  in  Australia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  if  they  had  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  mother  country.  We 
ought  to  lament  the  enormous  price 
which  our  natural  resistance  has  cost 
us,  rather  than  the  loss  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  themselves. 

SeQor  Echegaray  concludes  bis  ad- 
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dress  by  placing  the  hope  of  our  re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  stimulus  of  patri¬ 
otism.  He  asks  that  the  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  shall  study,  saying  to  himself 
the  while:  “I  wish  to  learn  in  order 
that  learned  foreigners  may  not  say 
that  I  am  ignorant;”  that  the  laborer 
shall  work  in  order  that  other  na¬ 
tions  may  not  say  that  Spain  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  industries;  that  the  farmer 
shall  plough  deep  with  the  same  end 
in  view*;  that  all,  in  fact,  shall  work 
with  their  chief  thought  the  lustre 
and  renown  of  their  country. 

This  part  of  the  address  is  very  elo¬ 
quent,  but  It  is  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ated,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
Patriotism  is  a  noble  and  necessary 
sentiment,  but  it  must  not  be  made 

La  Espana  Moderna. 


the  only  cause  and  principle  of  action, 
for  the  result  would  be  the  direct  op¬ 
posite  of  that  desired. 

Science,  Industry  and  agriculture, 
cultivated  only  to  serve  one’s  country 
and  not  for  the  natural  ends  of  intel¬ 
ligence  or  of  profit,  will  not  produce 
learned  men  nor  great  enterprises,  nor 
abundant  harvests.  Science,  art  and 
industry  must  be  considered  as  ends 
in  themselves,  and  not  as  mere 
means  of  the  national  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  though  that  will  ultimately  re¬ 
sult  from  them.  Sefior  Echegaray 
doubtless  understands  this,  although 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  notable  ad¬ 
dress  he  may  have  yielded  somewhat 
to  his  poetic  Instincts. 

E.  Gomez  de  Baqtiero. 
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In  February,  1785,  when  the  books 
of  the  “late  learned  Samuel  Johnson, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  Deceased,”  were  being 
sold  by  Mr.  Christie  at  his  Great  Room 
in  Pall  Mall,  one  of  the  persons  pres¬ 
ent  was  Samuel' Rogers,  afterwards  to 
be  stigmatized  by  the  caustic  author 
of  the  “Pursuits  of  Literature”  as  the 
banker  “who  dreams  on  Parnassus.” 
At  this  time  he  was  two-and-twenty; 
and  he  recalls  his  attendance  at  this 
particular  sale  in  order  to  chronicle 
the  fact  that  he  there  met  a  very  old 
gentleman— so  old  that  the  fiesh  of  his 
face  looked  like  parchment— who  en¬ 
tertained  the  younger  generation  of 
Mr.  Christie’s  clients  by  discoursing  of 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
London  within  a  memory  which,  to  his 
auditors,  seemed  to  rival  that  of  the 
Count  de  St.  Germain.  He  himself 


who  spoke,  he  declared,  had  “shot 
snipes  in  Conduit  Street,”  when  Con¬ 
duit  Street  was  an  open  mead;  and  It 
may  be  added  that  he  bad  a  friend, 
Mr.  Mildmay,  who  had  done  likewise.* 
About  his  age— beyond  these  indica¬ 
tions — he  was  reticent;  and  he  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  what  he 
looked— at  least  a  hundred.  Oddly 
enough,  the  only  well-known  portrait 
of  him  was  taken  by  Samuel  Ireland 
at  just  this  time  and  place.  It  exhib¬ 
its  a  very  ancient  personage.  Indeed, 
lean  as  a  grasshopper,  with  a  profile 
not  unlike  that  of  Fielding  in  Ho¬ 
garth’s  posthumous  sketch.  He  wears 
a  military  hat,  and  a  caped  coat  with 
deep  cuffs  and  ruffles.  His  sword  hilt 
projects  between  his  skirts;  and  in  his 
right  hand,  which  is  propped  upon  a 
stout  walking-cane,  he  holds  a  book 


'  Mr.  Carew  Ilervey  Mllilmay  (lied  In  1780.  Fifty  snipe  on  the  site  of  Belgravia  (the  Five  Fields) ;  now 
years  ago  people  were  wont  to  lioast  of  shooting  they  speak  of  Battersea  and  Bedford  I’ark. 
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which  he  has  Just  bought,  and  is  at¬ 
tentively  reading  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  spectacles. 

General  James  Edward  Oglethorpe— 
for  such  was  the  name  of  Ireland’s 
sitter— was  not  so  old  as  he  seemed, 
and  perhaps  wished  to  be  thought. 
When  in  .lune.  17Sr>,  he  tiled,  con¬ 
temporary  prints  vaguely  stated  his 
age  at  102,  and  his  epitaph  in  Granham 
Church,  an  incontinent  production  by 
Capel  Lofft  which  rivals  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  Pope’s  Dr.  Freind,  is  silent  as 
to  the  date  of  his  birth.  His  fullest 
biographer,  Mr.  Wright,  and  his  last 
biographer,  Mr.  Bruce,  concur  in  fixing 
this  as  June  1,  1689.  But  shortly  after 
Mr.  Wright’s  book  appeared  In  1867, 
that  indefatigable  amateur  of  the  par¬ 
ish  register,  the  late  Col.  J.  L.  Chester, 
pointed  out  in  Notes  and  Queries 
that  the  date  of  the  General’s  birth 
was  plainly  recorded  at  St  Martin’s- 
in-the-Flelds,  and  that  the  date  was 
December  22,  1696— a  date  which  (as 
regards  day  and  month)  is  practically 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  col¬ 
ony  of  Georgi.a  wliich  lie  founded,  the 
21st  December  was  long  kept  as  his 
birthday.  But  the  seven  years  thus 
deducted  from  his  lifetime  make 
legend  of  many  of  the  facta  related  of 
his  youth.  Even  if  he  was  really,  as 
his  epitaph  avers,  a  “Captain-Lieuten¬ 
ant”  of  the  Queen’s  Guards  In  1714  (at 
eighteen),  it  Is  very  improbable  that  he 
could  have  been  the  “Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral  Oglethorpe”  who,  in  the  same 
year,  travelled  from  Lyons  to  Turin 
with  Dr.  Borkclcy.  But  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  in  1714  he  was  a  Gentleman 
Commoner  at  Corpus,  and  that  he  ma¬ 
triculated  there  In  July  of  the  same 
year.  In  1715,  either  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Marlborough  or  Argyll, 
he  took  service  under  Prince  Eugene, 
and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade 
by  the  Austrians  In  1717.  For  this  we 
have  his  own  authority.  “Pray,  Gen¬ 
eral.”  said  Johnson  to  him  in  1772, 


“give  us  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Bel¬ 
grade”  [Boswell,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
says  Lender].  \\  hereupon  the  old 
warrior,  across  the  walnuts  and  with 
the  aid  of  some  of  the  wine,  described 
that  military  exploit  Hie  ibat  Simois; 
hie  €8t  SigtAa  telltts.  “Here  we  were; 
here  were  the  Turks,”  etc.,  to  all  of 
which  the  Doctor  “listened  with  the 
closest  attention.”  It  is  from  Boswell 
again,  and  indeed  upon  the  same  occa¬ 
sion,  that  we  get  the  only  other  au¬ 
thentic  anecdote  of  Oglethorpe’s  youth. 
Apropos  of  duelling,  Boswell  tells  the 
following  story,  as  the  General  told  IL 
Sitting  once  at  table,  under  Eugene, 
with  a  certain  Prince  of  Wurtemberg, 
the  latter,  by  fillipping  the  surface  of 
his  wine,  made  some  of  it  fiy  over  the 
young  volunteer,  who  was  thus  placed 
in  the  awkward  dilemma  of  having  to 
decide  between  accepting  or  resenting 
a  gratuitous  affront.  Oglethorpe’s 
resolution  was  quickly  taken.  Saying 
pleasantly,  “That’s  a  good  Joke;  but 
we  do  it  much  better  In  England!”  he 
raised  his  glass,  and  fiung  the  contents 
In  the  Prince’s  face.  Whereupon  an 
old  General  present  wisely  observed, 
“II  a  Men  fait,  mon  Prince,  vous  Vavez 
commence,”  and  the  affair  passed  off  in 
good  humor. 

With  the  peace  of  Passarowltz  In 
1718.  hostilities  between  the  Sultan 
and  Charles  VI.  were  brought  to  a 
close,  and  with  those  hostilities  ended 
Oglethorpe’s  experiences  as  a  Conti¬ 
nental  volunteer.  A  year  or  two  later, 
by  the  death  of  his  second  brother.  Sir 
Theophllus  Oglethorpe,  he  succeeded 
to  the  family  estate  of  Westbrook, 
near  Godaiming,  which  Included  a 
mansion  where  the  Pretender  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  lain  in  hiding;  and  in 
October,  1722,  like  his  father  and 
brother  before  him,  he  took  his  seat  in 
Parliament  for  Haslemere.  As  a  sena¬ 
tor,  he  was  conspicuous  for  a  frank 
speech  and  a  benevolent  bias.  Coloni¬ 
zation,  commerce,  free  trade,  and  the 
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silk  manufacture  in  England  were 
things  which  interested  him;  and  he 
had  a  knack  of  homely  illustration 
which  was  by  no  means  ineffective  in 
debate.  But  he  was  a  working  rather 
than  a  talking  politician,  and  his  most 
valuable  Parliamentai’y  efforts  were 
iu  connection  with  the  Committee  of 
1729-30  into  the  state  of  the  debtors’ 
prisons  in  London— a  Committee 
which,  indeed,  had  originated  with 
himself.  A  friend  of  his  own,  one 
Robert  Castell,  an  amiable  amateur 
architect,  who,  under  guise  of  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  Vitruvius,  had  prepared 
and  dedicated  to  Richard,  Earl  of 
Burlington,  a  stately  subscription 
folio  on  the  Villas  of  the  Ancients,  sub¬ 
sequently,  and  perhaps  not  unnatural¬ 
ly,  fell  into  pecuniary  difficulties.  He 
was  thrown  into  the  Fleet,  at  that  time 
farmed  by  a  wretch  named  Thomas 
Bambridge,  who,  in  his  capacity  of 
warden,  cleared  some  five  thousand 
pounds  a  year  by  fieecing  and  oppress¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  debtors  under  his 
charge.  As  long  as  Castell  could  con¬ 
trive  to  pay  heavily  for  the  privilege 
of  residing  in  one  of  the  four  or  fiv** 
shabby  streets  which  then  constituted 
the  Rules  or  Liberties,  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so.  But  when  he  became 
unable  to  gratfy  the  warden’s  immod¬ 
erate  demands  for  “presents”  (as  they 
were  called),  he  was  ruthlessly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  one  of  the  three  spunging 
houses  attached  to  the  prison,  a 
crowded  and  loathsome  den,  in 
which,  moreover,  the  small-pox  was 
then  raging.  He  had  never  (as  he  pro¬ 
tested)  had  that  distemper;  was  ex¬ 
tremely  apprehensive  of  it,  and  died  in 
a  few  days,  declaring  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  had  been  murdered 
by  Bambridge.  Oglethorpe  promptly 
brought  his  friend’s  deplorable  fate  to 
the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  Gaols  of  the  Kingdom 
was  immediately  appointed,  of  which 


be  was  nominated  Chairman,  xis 
three  Reports  on  the  Fleet  and  the 
King’s  Bench  prisons,  still  to  be  read 
in  volume  eight  of  Cobbett’s  “Parlia¬ 
mentary  History,”  disclose  the  most 
sickening  story  of  barbarity,  extor¬ 
tion,  and  insanitation.  Good  and  bad, 
sick  and  hale,  were  found  to  be  herded 
together  in  filthy  dungeons;  deaths, 
often  from  sheer  starvation,  were  of 
daily  occurrence;  iron  collars,  thumb¬ 
screws,  and  the  heaviest  fetters  were 
freely  used  for  the  refractory;  and  an 
unfortunate  prisoner  might  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  all  this  for  the  paltry  debt 
of  a  shilling,  which  became  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  endless  gratuities  and  “con¬ 
siderations,”  and  the  pretext  for  per¬ 
petual  confinement.  As  a  result  of 
the  labors  of  Oglethorpe’s  Committee 
some  of  the  most  ciying  of  these 
abuses  were  remedied;  but  many  still 
remained  thirty  years  Later,  to  the 
pious  horror  of  John  Howard.  The 
“garnish”  money  of  the  “Beggar’s 
Opera,”  and  the  “begging  box”  of  the 
“Citizen  of  the  World”  continued  indi¬ 
rectly  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  depu¬ 
ty-marshal  and  his  myrmidons;  the 
terrible  gaol-fever  still  claimed  its  trib¬ 
ute  of  victims;  and  the  prison  interiors 
of  Fielding’s  “Amelia”  and  Gold¬ 
smith’s  “Vicar”  can  scarcely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  evidences  of  an  attained 
ideal.  One  of  the  most  interesting  me¬ 
mentos  of  Oglethorpe’s  endeavors— 
which,  by  the  way,  were  not  restricted 
to  his  Parliamentary  labors— is  Ho¬ 
garth’s  picture,  now  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  of  Bambridge  under 
examination.’  It  was  painted  for  Sir 
Archibald  Grant  of  Monymusk, 
Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Aberdeen,  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee.  Horace 
Walpole,  who  had  the  original  oil- 
sketch,  is  loud  in  appreciation  of  the 
rendering  of  the  Inhuman  gaoler.  “It 
is  the  very  figure  that  Salvator  Rosa 

*  sir  .TanieR  Thornhill,  who  probably  got  Hogarth 
the  commiRslon,  was  alRO  on  the  committee. 
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would  have  drawn  for  lago  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  detection.  Villany,  fear,  and 
conscience  are  mixed  in  yellow  and 
livid  on  his  countenance,  his  lips  are 
contracted  by  tremor,  his  face  ad¬ 
vances  as  eager  to  lie,  his  legs  step 
back  as  thinking  to  make  his  escape; 
one  hand  is  thrust  precipitately  into 
his  bosom,  the  fingers  of  the  other  are 
catching  uncertainly  at  his  button¬ 
holes.  If  this  was  a  portrait  [and  it 
was],  it  is  the  most  speaking  that  ever 
was  drawn;  if  it  was  not,  it  is  still 
finer.” 

A  year  before  he  obtained  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry  into  the  Prisons, 
Oglethorpe  had  published  anonymous¬ 
ly  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  ‘‘The 
Sailor’s  Advocate,”  in  which  he  fear¬ 
lessly  exposed  the  method  of  Impress¬ 
ment  for  the  sea  service  approved  by 
the  Admiralty  of  the  day.  But  the  in¬ 
sight  he  had  gained  into  the  horrors  of 
prison  discipline  had  now  turned  his 
thoughts  definitely  in  fresh  directions, 
and  he  began  to  cast  about  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  and  a  future  for  those  un¬ 
happy  beings  who,  from  no  unpardon¬ 
able  fault  of  their  own,  were  most  lia¬ 
ble  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Barn- 
bridge  and  his  associates.  After  pro¬ 
longed  and  anxious  consideration,  he 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question  must  be  sought  in 
assisted  emigration— a  conclusion  in 
which  he  was  fortified  by  the  success¬ 
ful  plantation  of  Derry  by  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  London.  The  district  he  se¬ 
lected  for  his  field  of  operation  was 
one  which  had  already  attracted  the 
projector.  It  lay  on  the  east  coast  of 
North  America,  beyond  and  below  the 
Savannah  River,  and  to  the  north  of 
the  Spanish  territory  of  Florida.  The 
Spaniards,  who  claimed  all  America, 
persistently  threatened  it  from  the 
south;  bands  of  runaway  blacks  in¬ 
fested  it  from  the  Carollnas;  and  to 
the  west  were  dense  and  trackless 
woods  filled  with  Cherokees,  Chlcka- 


saws,  and  other  hostile  and  predatory 
Indian  tribes.  But  Oglethorpe,  nothing 
daunted,  put  forward  his  scheme.  With 
twenty  other  trustees,  he  petitioned  the 
Throne  for  an  Act  of  Incorporation, 
and  in  June,  1732,  obtained  a  charter 
for  settling  and  establishing  a  new  col¬ 
ony,  to  be  named  Georgia,  in  honor  of 
George  II.  In  a  couple  of  pamphlets, 
published  in  the  same  year,  and  en¬ 
titled  respectively  ‘‘An  Essay  on  Plan¬ 
tations,”  and  ‘‘A  New  and  Accurate 
Account  of  the  Provinces  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,”  he  developed 
his  ideas,  which  he  afilrmed  to  be  ‘‘the 
result  of  various  readings  and  conver¬ 
sations  in  many  years.”  His  appeal 
was  warmly  responded  to  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  Parliament  handed  over  to  the 
trustees  a  sum  of  £10,000,  the  residue 
of  a  grant  voted  but  not  paid  to  Berke¬ 
ley  for  his  frustrate  college  in  the  Ber¬ 
mudas.  The  trustees,  who  were  them¬ 
selves  large  contributors  to  the  scheme, 
were,  by  their  charter,  restrained  from 
receiving  any  salary,  fees,  perquisites 
or  profits,  nor  could  they  hold  any  land; 
conditions  entirely  honorable  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  subsequently  discred¬ 
ited,  Slavery,  which  prevailed  in  the 
Carolinas,  was  also  strictly  prohibited 
eventually  by  special  statute.  After 
careful  inquiries,  thirty-five  families, 
comprising  representatives  of  many 
trades,  and  numbering  in  all  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  persons,  were  chosen 
for  the  first  settlers;  and  on  Novembe: 
16,  1732,  they  set  sail  from  Gravesend 
in  the  ‘‘Anne”  (Captain  Thomas).  They 
were  accompanied  by  Oglethorpe  him¬ 
self;  by  a  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert,  and  by  a  Piedmontese  named 
Amatis,  whose  function  it  was  to  in¬ 
struct  the  new  colonists  in  the  art  of 
rearing  silkworms  and  winding  silk. 
Oglethorpe,  who  was  empowered  to  act 
as  a  Colonial  Governor,  was  at  this 
date  slx-and-thlrty,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  an  undeniable  touch  of  romance  in 
his  character,  still  unmarried.  He  had 
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already  shown  energy  and  tenacity  of 
purpose;  he  was  now  to  exhibit,  in 
fuller  measure,  his  gifts  as  an  organizer 
and  administrator.  He  is  described  as 
tall,  manly,  and  very  handsome;  as  dig¬ 
nified,  but  not  austere;  and  if  it  be 
added  to  these  things  that,  as  a  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,  he  had  an  ample  for¬ 
tune,  which  he  freely  employed  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  benevolent  designs, 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  written,  like 
Abou  Ben  Adbem,  as  “one  that  loved 
his  fellow-men.” 

On  January  13,  1733,  after  a  prosper¬ 
ous  voyage  of  some  sixty  days, 
the  “Anne”  dropped  anchor  outside 
Charleston  Bar,  in  South  Carolina,  and 
Oglethorpe  at  once  proceeded  to  select 
the  site  of  the  new  settlement.  The 
spot  he  fixed  upon  was  a  flat  bluff  or 
headland  on  the  right  (or  south)  bank 
of  the  Savannah,  where,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  mouth,  it  bends  east¬ 
ward  to  the  Atlantic.  This  site  ex¬ 
tended  about  five  miles  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  river  frontage  of  about  a 
mile.  The  clearing  of  the  woods  began, 
streets  and  squares  were  marked  out, 
and  the  frame  houses  of  the  settlers  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  slowly.  By  the  middle  of 
March  five  houses  were  built,  and  a 
crane  and  magazines  had  been  erected. 
The  settlers  had  been  solemnly  warned 
against  the  dangers  of  rum,  and  friend¬ 
ly  relations  were  already  in  progress 
with  the  nearest  body  of  Indians,  a 
branch  of  the  Creek  tribe,  about  a  mile 
off,  Oglethorpe’s  management  of  the 
Indians  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
and  he  speedily  inspired  them  with  a 
confidence  which  they  never  lost 
“They  are  desirous,”  he  wrote  to  the 
trustees,  “to  be  subjects  to  his  majesty. 
King  George,  to  have  lands  given  them 
among  us,  and  to  breed  their  children 
at  our  schools.  Their  chief,  and  his  be¬ 
loved  man,  who  is  the  second  man  In 


the  nation,  desire  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Christian  religion.”  A  month  or 
two  later  a  formal  convention  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Indians,  under  which 
the  country  between  the  Savannah  and 
the  Alatamaha  (Goldsmith’s  “Wild  Al- 
tama”  in  “The  Deserted  Village”),  as 
far  as  the  tide  waters  flowed,  and  in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  islands,  was  ceded 
to  the  trustees;  and,  by  a  further 
treaty,  the  Creeks  engaged  to  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Spaniards  or  the 
French.  As  a  protection  .against  the 
former,  Oglethorpe  erected  a  strong 
outpost  on  the  Ogechee  River,  which  he 
christened  (in  honor  of  his  patron)  Fort 
Argyll,  and  this  was  followed,  not  long 
after,  by  the  creation,  on  St.  Simon’s 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha, 
of  the  settlement  and  military  station 
of  Frederica.  Meanwhile  new  emi¬ 
grants  continued  to  reach  Savannah.  A 
large  body  of  these  were  Protestants 
from  Salzburg,  whose  expulsion  from 
their  native  Tyrol,  by  episcopal  edict, 
had  aroused  considerable  sympathy  in 
England.  Oglethorpe  and  his  trustees 
Invited  them  to  Georgia,  where,  in 
March,  1734,  they  arrived,  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  warmly  by  the  English  colonists, 
and  regaled,  inter  alia,  with  “very  fine, 
wholesome  English  beer.”*  They  took 
up  their  abode  in  a  locality  chosen 
for  them  by  Oglethorpe’s  aid,  which 
they  named  “Ebenezer.”  As  soon  as 
they  were  established  there,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  leaving  his  new  colony  in  the 
charge  of  a  bailiff  or  storekeeper, 
named  Causton,  set  sail  for  England  in 
H.  M.  S.  “Aldborough,”  taking  with 
him  his  now  firm  friend,  the  old  Creek 
chief  or  Mico,  Tomo-Chichi,  his  wife, 
Senaukl,  his  boy  nephew,  Tooanahowl, 
and  Hillispilli,  his  war  captain.  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  politic  object  in  choosing  these 
travelling  companions  was  to  impress 
them  with  the  resources  of  Great  Brlt- 


»  This  Terr  minor  detail  Is  mentioned  for  the  sake  oughly  in  sympathy  with  the  lessons  of  Hogarth’s 
of  showing  that  Oglethorpe’s  objection  to  alcohol  Boer  Street  and  Gin  Lane, 
stopped  at  “flre-water.”  He  would  have  been  thor 
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aiu,  and  the  importance  of  her  institu¬ 
tions. 

Tomo-Cbichi  and  his  suite  had  cer¬ 
tainly  what  would  now  be  termed  “a 
good  time”  in  London.  The  war  cap¬ 
tain  having  been  with  difficulty  re¬ 
strained  from  appearing  in  bis  ‘‘native 
nothingness”  of  paint  and  feathers, 
they  were  taken  to  Kensington  in  three 
coaches  to  interview  George  II.,  who 
received  them  very  graciously,  and  al¬ 
lowed  them  £20  a  week  during  their 
four  months’  stay  in  town.  They  sub¬ 
sequently  visited  the  venerable  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Potter?)  at 
Lambeth,  and  were  made  acquainted 
with  ‘‘whatever  was  curious  and 
worthy  Observation  in  and  about  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster.” 
They  received  some  £400  worth  of  pres¬ 
ents,  including  a  gold  watch  which  was 
presented  to  the  younger  Mico,  with  a 
pious  admonition,  by  William  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  In  return,  they  seem  to 
have  greatly  (or  gratefully)  admired  his 
Royal  Highness’  ‘‘Exercise  of  riding 
the  manag’d  Horse,”  and  to  have  been 
specially  impressed  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  Life  Guards  and  the  glories  of 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show.  After  their 
return  to  Georgia  in  October,  some  of 
the  tribe  sent  an  elaborate  letter  of 
thanks  to  Tomo-Chichl’s  entertainers, 
but  scarcely  In  a  shape  adapted  for 
preservation  in  a  muniment  room.  It 
consisted  of  the  dressed  skin  of  a  young 
buffalo,  painted  by  a  Cherokee  chief 
with  red  and  black  hieroglyphics;  and 
in  this  form  it  long  ornamented  the 
Georgia  Office  at  Westminister.  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  himself  was  also  naturally  the 
object  of  much  attention,  and  he  re- 
«!eived  many  testimonies  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  his  enterprise.  Some  of  these 
took  peculiar  forms.  At  the  end  of 
1735  a  certain  eccentric  Mr.  Robert 
North,  of  Scarborough,  offered  prizes  In 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  the  four 
best  poems  entitled  ‘‘The  Christian 
Hero”  ithe  name.  It  will  be  remem¬ 


bered,  of  an  early  devotional  manual  by 
Captain  Richard  Steele,  of  the  Guards). 
The  first  prize  was  to  be  a  gold  medal 
with  Oglethorpe’s  head  on  one  side,  and 
that  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings 
(Steele’s  “Aspasia”)  on  the  other.  Lady 
Elizabeth’s  effigy  was,  however,  with¬ 
held  at  her  own  request,  and  that  of 
Oglethorpe  did  not  prove  complimen¬ 
tary  as  a  portrait.  As  for  the  poems— 
well,  the  poems  may  still  be  read  in 
Sylvanus  Urban  his  sixth  volume.  But 
the  metrical  utterance  that  really 
handed  down  Oglethorpe’s  name  to  pos¬ 
terity  made  its  appearance  a  year  later 
(1737).  The  couplet— 

One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of 
soul. 

Shall  fiy,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole 
to  pole- 

in  Alexander  Pope’s  epistle  to  Colonel 
Cotterell,  has  done  more  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  founder  of  Georgia 
than  all  the  records  of  the  colony. 

During  Oglethorpe’s  stay  in  England 
he  had  been  actively  engaged  In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  colony,  but  beyond  the 
fact  that,  from  his  seat  in  the  House, 
he  had  warmly  supported  two  Acts  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  introduction  of  rum  and 
slavery,  his  doings  have  not  been  par¬ 
ticularly  recorded  In  December,  1735, 
he  set  out  on  his  homeward  voyage  in 
two  vessels,  the  ‘‘Symond”  and  the 
‘‘London  Merchant,”  taking  with  him 
two  hundred  and  twenty  chosen  set¬ 
tlers,  and  a  fresh  consignment  of  Salz¬ 
burgers.  He  was  accompanied,  as  mis¬ 
sionaries,  by  John  Wesley,  at  this  time 
two-and-thlrty,  and  his  younger  brother 
Charles,  who  was  twenty-six.  After  a 
passage  of  many  vexations  and  delays 
(like  Fielding  later,  they  were  detained 
several  weeks  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  by 
contrary  winds),  they  reached  the  Sa¬ 
vannah.  Of  course  there  were  disap¬ 
pointments.  Tybee  Island,  at  the  river 
mouth,  which  should  have  been  lighted, 
was  still  dark.  But  the  settlement  It- 
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self  bad  greatly  prospered  in  its  found¬ 
er’s  absence.  Where,  three  years  be¬ 
fore,  there  had  been  a  dense  forest, 
now  rose  some  two  hundred  comforta¬ 
ble  bouses,  with  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  pasture  lands  filled  with  grazing 
cattle.  But  Savannah  was  no  longer 
to  be  Oglethorpe’s  chief  care.  The 
Spaniards,  who  bad  a  stronghold  at 
Fort  Augustine,  in  Florida,  were  de¬ 
monstrating  uneasily  along  the  Alata- 
maha  and  be  turned  bis  restless  ener¬ 
gies  for  the  future  mainly  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  southern  frontier.  A 
body  of  Gaelic  Highlanders  had  al¬ 
ready  been  established  at  Darien,  about 
twelve  miles  up  the  Alatamaha,  and 
after  settling  some  dlflacultles  of  the 
Salzburgers,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  site  of  Ebenezer,  he  hastened  south¬ 
ward  to  St.  Simon’s  Island,  at  the  river 
mouth.  Here  in  brief  space  he  con¬ 
structed,  and  stocked  with  emigrants, 
the  fort  of  Frederica,  for  many  years  to 
come  the  main  bulwark  against  Span¬ 
ish  aggression  in  North  America;  and  it 
is  with  this  fort  on  St.  Sinmon’s  Island 
that  he  was  chiefly  connected  during 
the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Georgia. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  Oglethorpe  was  accompanied  on 
his  return  from  England  by  the  Wesley 
brothers.  Their  subsequent  history  is 
one  of  the  diflacult  passages  of  the 
Georgia  chronicle.  Charles,  the  young¬ 
er,  who,  besides  being  chaplain,  was  to 
be  Oglethorpe’s  secretary,  appears  to 
have  speedily  wearied  of  his  lay  duties; 
added  to  which,  in  Oglethorpe’s  ab¬ 
sence  from  Frederica,  he  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  tangle  of  misunderstand¬ 
ings  with  the  settlers— misunderstand¬ 
ings  embittered  by  jealousies  and  femi¬ 
nine  tittle-tattle.  Ultimately  he  found 
Frederica  too  hot  for  him  (“I  was  over¬ 
joyed  at  my  deliverance  out  of  this  fur¬ 
nace”),  and  soon  afterwards  resigned 
his  post,  parting  kindly  with  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  who,  notwithstanding  his  Im¬ 
petuosity,  never  bore  malice.  Mean¬ 


while  his  elder  brother,  whom  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  liked  less,  was  not  prospering  at 
Savannah.  He  had  come  out  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Indians,  but  be  never  learned 
their  language.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
contrived  to  make  himself  exceedingly 
unpopular  with  the  colonists.  At  this 
period,  as  be  himself  admitted  later,  he 
was  a  bigoted  High  Churchman.  His 
sermons,  rigorous  in  doctrine  and  per¬ 
sonal  in  tone,  were  speedily  found  dis¬ 
tasteful  by  the  very  mixed  community 
of  the  new  settlement  Moreover,  he  is 
alleged  “to  have  interfered  in  family 
quarrels  and  the  broils  of  social  life.” 
Finally  came  the  love  affair  which  has 
been  so  often  related.  He  became 
greatly  attached  to  the  storekeeper’s 
niece,  an  artful  coquette,  who  nursed 
him  through  a  fever,  and  deliberately 
sought  to  attract  him.  Whether  he 
actually  proposed  to  her  is  obscure,  but 
the  Salzburg  elders  were  certainly  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  the  expediency  of  his  mar¬ 
riage.  They  reported  adversely,  and 
the  lady  promptly  united  herself  to  a 
rival  suitor.  When  afterwards,  for 
some  levity  of  behavior,  Wesley  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  her  to  the  Communion 
Table,  her  uncle  and  husband  indicted 
him  for  defamation.  The  suit  failed, 
but  Georgia  was  no  longer  possible  for 
.John  Wesley,  and  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  December,  1737,  as  Whltefield 
was  setting  out  to  join  him.  White- 
field,  in  other  ways,  was  equally  inef¬ 
fectual;  and  he,  too,  made  no  long  stay 
in  Savannah.  In  no  case  does  there 
seem  to  have  been  any  rupture  with 
Oglethorpe.  But  from  a  letter  he 
wrote  later,  apropos  of  the  excellent 
“Practice  of  Christianity”  which  the 
good  Manx  Bishop,  Dr.  Wilson,  had 
prepared  at  his  request,  “towards  an  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Indians,”  he  was 
plainly  of  opinion  that  the  teaching  of 
“our  Methodists,”  as  he  calls  the  broth¬ 
ers  and  their  successor,  had  not  proved 
to  be  adapted  to  the  spiritual  require¬ 
ments  of  the  colony. 
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The  Wesleys,  however,  are  but  an 
episode  in  Georgian  history;  and  during 
their  residence  in  the  colony  cannot 
have  seen  much  of  Oglethorpe,  whose 
life  henceforward  reads  like  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  old  stage  direction,  “excur¬ 
sions  and  alarms.”  Actually  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  he  was  continuously  occupied  in 
watching  the  movements  of  the  Span¬ 
iards;  and  his  resources,  offensive  and 
defensive,  were  uncertain  and  inade¬ 
quate.  The  Indians,  his  best  friends, 
were  excitable,  and  not  always  to  be 
controlled  by  civilization;  the  Carolin¬ 
ians,  besides  being  committed  to 
siave-labor,  were  self-seeking  and 
obstructive,  while  the  Salzburgers, 
though  tractable  and  inoffensive  in 
their  “petrified  Sabbath”  at  Ebenezer, 
declined  to  fight,  and  ultimately  had 
to  go  altogether.  After  nine  months 
of  spasmodically  defending  Georgia 
against  its  different  dangers,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  took  advantage  of  a  temporary 
lull  to  sail  again  for  England,  and  beat 
up  recruits.  He  was  received  with  re¬ 
newed  enthusiasm,  not  a  little  height¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  the  Court  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  while  privately  strengthening  St. 
Augustine,  had  the  audacity  to  demand 
that  neither  Oglethorpe  nor  his  levies 
should  be  allowed  to  go  back.  Never¬ 
theless,  with  the  approval  of  govern¬ 
ment,  his  regiment  of  600  men  was 
raised;  and  in  the  following  September 
he  once  more  reached  St  Simon’s  with 
the  title  of  Commander-in-Chlef  of  all 
his  Majesty’s  forces  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  Some  further  time 
was  occupied  in  procuring  and  conclud¬ 
ing  fresh  treaties  with  the  Indians;  and 
then  came  the  long-deferred  Declara¬ 
tion  of  W'ar  with  Spain,  one  of  the  first 
results  of  which  was  that  Oglethorpe 
was  ordered  to  harass  St.  Augustine. 
This,  a  few  months  later,  he  prepared 
to  do,  but  not  with  his  usual  good  for¬ 
tune.  He  had  a  fair  equipment  of  regu¬ 
lars,  Carolina  militia,  and  Indians,  and 
this  land  force,  numbering  some  two 
thousand  men,  was  intended  to  be  sup- 
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ported  from  the  sea  by  English  men-of- 
war.  But  the  Indians  proved  unman¬ 
ageable;  the  colonial  militia  behaved 
contemptibly,  and  the  fieet  failed  to 
render  the  expected  aid.  Sickness  and 
disaffection  complicated  matters,  and 
after  Investing  St.  Augustine  (which 
was  found  to  be  strongly  garrisoned 
and  well  defended)  for  five  weeks, 
Oglethorpe  had  no  option  but  to  with¬ 
draw,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  pres¬ 
tige  both  abroad  and  at  home,  where 
his  old  patron,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  had 
to  explain  in  the  House  of  Liords  (what 
was  Indeed  the  tinith)  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  had  miscarried  only  “for  want  of 
supplies  necessary  to  a  possibility  of 
success,” 

Happily,  for  two  years  after  the  siege 
of  St  Augustine,  Spain  remained  com¬ 
paratively  quiet  Then,  in  the  spring 
of  1742,  came  Oglethorpe’s  opportunity. 
Before  he  had  been  the  attacker,  now 
he  was  to  be  the  attacked,  and  the 
story,  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  a  dash  of 
the  Elizabethan  days.  The  Spaniards, 
with  due  deliberation,  fitted  out  a  pom¬ 
pous  armada  of  thirty  or  forty  ships, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  sweep  the 
heretics,  summarily  and  for  ever,  from 
the  North  American  settlements.  The 
key  of  Georgia  was  St.  Simon’s  Island, 
and  St.  Simon’s  Island,  the  defences  of 
which  had  been  recently  strengthened, 
could  not  be  neglected  by  an  Invader. 
Into  St.  Simon’s  Island  Oglethorpe  ac¬ 
cordingly  fiung  himself  with  a  rapidly 
organized  band  of  followers.  When, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Fort 
William  (in  Cumberland  Island),  the 
Spaniards  arrived  off  St.  Simon’s  Bar, 
he  allowed  them  to  land,  spiked  the 
guns  of  the  smaller  fort  to  the  south, 
and  retired  upon  Frederica,  which  was 
fianked  by  a  dense  oak-forest,  and  ap¬ 
proached  b3'  a  morass.  Here,  under 
cover  of  the  wood,  and  well  served  by 
his  Indian  scouts,  he  attacked  the  ene- 
piy  in  detail,  a  course  which  subjected 
them  to  much  the  same  fate  as  that 
which  befell  Braddock’s  ill-starred  ex- 
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pedition,  fourteen  years  later,  against  man’s  Magazine  records  the  mar- 
Fort  Duquesne.  Notwithstanding  their  rlage  of  “Gen.  Oglethorpe,— to  the  only 
superiority,  numbers  of  them  were  Daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Nathan 
killed  by  sallies  and  ambuscades,  and  Wright,  Bt.,  of  Cranham  Hall,  Essex.’’ 
Oglethorpe  himself,  as  a  leader,  seems  The  lady,  who  was  thirty-five,  brought 
to  have  shown  extraordinary  resource,  him  a  fresh  fortune  (Georgia  had  prac- 
declslon,  and  personal  gallantry,  taking  tically  absorbed  his  own),  and  a  pleas- 
two  Spaniards  prisoners,  on  one  occa-  ant  country-house  with  an  old-fash- 
sion,  with  his  own  hand.  Finally,  by  loned  garden.  One  of  Mr.  Urban’s 
a  lucky  stratagem,  he  contrived,  poets  seems  to  have  expected  that  Mrs. 
through  the  medium  of  a  French  spy,  to  Oglethorpe  would  henceforth  share  her 
persuade  his  foes  that  an  English  fieet  husband’s  “fatigues  and  conduct  in  the 
was  on  its  way  to  his  relief— a  state-  field.’’  But  Oglethorpe  never  went 
ment  which  was  luckily  supported  by  back  to  Georgia.  In  the  Forty-Five,  he 
the  chance  appearance  of  some  vessels  was  appointed  to  a  command  under 
off  the  coast  After  a  week  of  desul-  that  youthful  rival  of  Eugene  and 
tory  warfare,  the  Spanish  forces  fell  off  Marlborough,  “Billy  the  Butcher,’’  who 
again  southwards,  with  Oglethorpe  in  subsequently  accused  him  of  “lingering 
their  rear.  They  made  a  renewed  and  on  the  road”  with  his  rangers  in  pur- 
fruitless  attack  upon  Fort  William,  but  suit  of  the  rebels.  “Lingering”  was 
in  a  few  days  more  they  disappeared  in  not  a  fault  of  Oglethorpe,  who  was 
the  direction  of  St.  Augustine,  and  promptly  acquitted  by  court-martial— 
Oglethorpe  was  able  to  order  a  thanks-  the  King  confirming  the  verdict.  But 
giving  for  the  end  of  the  invasion,  though  he  was  later  made  lieutenant- 
Seven  or  eight  hundred  men  had  put  to  general,  his  career  as  a  soldier  practl- 
fiight  five  thousand;  and  Whltefield  cally  closed  with  this  incident.  For 
might  well  write  (as  he  did)  that  “the  several  years  he  continued  to  speak 
deliverance  of  Georgia  from  the  Span-  ably  and  earnestly  in  the  House  of 
iards  is  such  as  cannot  be  paralleled  Commons  on  matters  military  and 
but  by  some  Instances  out  of  the  Old  philanthropic.  Then,  in  1754,  two 
Testament”  years  after  the  trustees  had  finally 

During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  washed  their  hands  of  Georgia,  he  lost 
Georgia,  Oglethorpe  continued,  by  such  the  seat  which  he  had  held  through 
means  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  “harass  seven  Parliaments;  and  in  1765,  two 
the  Spaniard.”  But  he  was  ill-supported  years  after  Florida  was  transferred  to 
from  home  both  with  money  and  men;  England  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  he  be- 
and  his  military  operations  had  in-  came  a  full  general,  soon  to  be  the  old- 
volved  him  personally  in  financial  diffi-  est  in  the  British  army.  But  it  was 
culties  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  twenty  years  more  before  he  finally 
have  required  his  return  to  England,  quitted  the  scene,  living  past  the  Amer- 
The  immediate  cause  of  that  return  in  lean  Revolution  and  the  famous  Decla- 
•Tuly,  1743,  was,  however,  apparmitly  to  ration  which  made  Georgia  indepen- 
meet  certain  charges,  afterwards  de-  dent,  to  die  at  last  in  his  Essex  home, 
clared  by  a  Board  of  General  Ofllcers  to  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  of  old  age, 
be  “false,  malicious,  and  without  foun-  but  of  a  violent  fever  which  would 
datlon,”  which  had  been  preferred  have  killed  him  at  any  time.  He  is 
against  him  by  one  of  his  own  offi-  buried  in  the  little  church  at  Cranham, 
cers,  Colonel  William  Cook,  who  was  where,  two  years  later,  his  widow  was 
dismissed  the  service.  A  month  or  laid  beside  him. 

two  later  (Septemlrer  15)  the  Gentle-  There  are  many  references  to  Ogle- 
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thorpe  in  the  memoirs  of  liis  day, 
through  which  he  flits  fltfully  for  half  a 
century,  vigorous,  bright-eyed,  and  too 
eager  of  speech  to  complete  his  sen¬ 
tences.  He  was  familiar,  of  course, 
with  Boswell,  to  which  eminent  “Au- 
thour,”  after  the  publication  of  the 
“Tour  in  Corsica,”  he  Introduced  him¬ 
self  in  a  particularly  gratifying  man¬ 
ner.  “My  name,  sir,  is  Oglethorpe,  and 
I  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  you.”  He 
bade  him  not  marry  till  be  bad  flrst 
put  the  Corsicans  in  a  proper  situation, 
“You  may  make  a  fortune  in  the  doing 
of  it,”  said  he;  “or,  if  you  do  not,  you 
will  have  acquired  such  a  character  as 
will  entitle  you  to  any  fortune”— words 
which,  if  correctly  reported,  have  a  cu¬ 
rious  odd  suggestion  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  He  was  also  known  to  .Johnson, 
whose  “London”  he  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  to  praise  “in  all  companies,” 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
lines  as  those  in  that  poem  which 
speak  of  “peaceful  deserts,  yet  un¬ 
claimed  by  Spain,”  which  might  afford 
an  asylum  to  the  oppressed,  must  have 
found  a  responsive  echo  in  Oglethorpe’s 
heart.  Both  the  Doctor  and  -Boswell 
seem  to  have  proposed  to  write  their 
friend’s  life,  but  neither  did;  and  we 
are  left  to  explain  their  neglect  either 
by  indolence,  or  that  absence  of  effec¬ 
tive  biographical  material  and  predom¬ 
inance  of  minor  detail  which  have 
proved  such  an  obstacle  to  Oglethorpe’s 
later  biographers.  Another  contempo¬ 
rary  whom  he  knew  was  Goldsmith,  to 
whom  he  offered  Cranham  as  an 
asylum  from  the  fumum  strepitumque 
JtomcR.  He  sends  him  flve  pounds  for  a 
charitable  purpose,  and  adds:  “If  a 
farm  and  mere  country  scene  will  be  a 
little  refreshment  from  the  smoke  of 
London,  we  shall  be  glad  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  seeing  you  at  Cranham  Hall.” 
Whether  Goldsmith  went  (he  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  another  Essex  house.  Lord 
Nugent’s,  at  Gosfleld),  we  know  not; 
but  It  was  when  Oglethorpe  was  calling 


upon  him  with  Topbam  Beauclerk  that 
be  was  insulted  by  Pilkington’s  histori¬ 
cal  pound— no,  quarter-of-a-pound— of 
tea;  and  it  was  at  Oglethorpe’s,  in 
April,  1773,  that  he  sang  Tony  Lump¬ 
kin’s  “Three  Jolly  Pigeons,”  and  that 
other  ditty,  to  the  tune  of  the  “Humors 
of  Ballamagairy”  (“Ah,  me!  when  shall 
I  marry  me!”),  which  was  left  out  of 
“She  Stoops”  because  the  “Miss  Hard- 
castle”  of  the  play  was  no  vocalist.  But 
the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  pictu¬ 
resque  accounts  of  Oglethorpe,  are  given 
by  Horace  Walpole  and  Hannah  More. 
“I  have  got  a  new  admirer,”  writes  that 
lively  lady,  from  Garrick’s  in  1784. 
“We  flirt  together  prodigiously;  it  is 
the  famous  General  Oglethorpe,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his 
time  ,  .  .  the  finest  figure  you  ever 
saw.  He  perfectly  realizes  all  my  ideas 
of  Nestor.  His  literature  is  great  [he 
knew  some  of  Miss  More’s  poetry  by 
heart],  his  knowledge  of  the  world  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  his  faculties  as  bright  as 
ever;  he  is  one  of  the  three  persons  still 
living  who  were  mentioned  by  Pope; 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Marchmont 
are  the  other  two  ...  He  is  quite  a 
preux  chevalier,  heroic,  romantic,  and 
full  of  the  old  gallantry.”  Walpole, 
who  was  feebler,  and  frailer,  and  crip¬ 
pled  with  rheumatism,  is  hardly  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  as  “St  Hannah,”  which  was 
his  own  name  for  Miss  More.  But  his 
report  is  fully  confirmatory  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  young  old  age.  “General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  who  sometimes  visits  me  .  .  , 
has  the  activity  of  youth  when  com¬ 
pared  with  me.  His  eyes,  ears,  articu¬ 
lation,  limbs,  and  memory  would  suit 
a  boy,  it  a  boy  could  recollect  a  century 
backwards.  His  teeth  are  gone;  he  is 
a  shadow,  and  a  wrinkled  one;  b\it  his 
spirits  and  his  spirit  are  in  full  bloom; 
two  years  and  a  half  ago  he  challenged 
a  neighboring  gentleman  for  trespass¬ 
ing  on  his  manor.  ‘7  could  carry  a 
cannon  as  easily  as  let  off  a  pistol.*  ” 
And  this  was  written  In  April.  1785.  a 
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Menalcas, 


month  or  two  before  Oglethorpe’s 
death. 

Hannah  More’s  conventioDal  “preux 
chevalier,"  strikes  the  final  note  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  better  than  her  effusive  lauda¬ 
tion.  When  he  recommends  her  to 
study  the  old  romances  because  it  is 
the  only  way  to  acquire  noble  senti¬ 
ments,  we  are  reminded  not  a  little  of 
bis  own  likeness  to  Don  Quixote;  when 
we  read  of  his  restless  and  impetuous 
energy,  we  recall  (and  the  parallel  was 
drawn  in  his  own  day)  the  ubiquitous 
exploits  of  Peterborough. 

Mordanto  gallops  on  alone. 

The  roads  are  with  his  followers 
strown. 

This  breaks  a  girth  and  that  a  bone. 

He  prosecuted  Philanthropy  in  the 
spirit  of  a  knight-errant,  a  course 
which,  with  all  its  advantages,  has 
demonstrable  drawbacks;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  reasoning  with  his 
heart  rather  than  bis  bead,  he  was 
sometimes  mistaken  both  in  the  agents 
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MENALCAS. 

Idyl  viii.  63-66. 

With  limbs  out-stretched  along  the  thymy  ground 
The  dog  Lampurus  slumbers  in  the  shade. 

While  tender  ewes  unchecked  by  warning  sound 
Go  wandering  idly  through  the  sylvan  glade 
In  guileness  ignorance  all  undismayed 
By  cruel  beasts  that  bold  the  copse  around 
And  make  the  herd  Menalcas  half  afraid, — 

The  boyish  herd  who  cries:  “O  heedless  hound. 
Is  this  thy  helping  of  my  timorous  youth— 

To  let  thy  flock  disperse  the  woods  among. 

With  no  preventing  feet,  no  faithful  tongue? 

The  very  wolves  might  show  a  deeper  ruth, 

And  spare  to  raven  with  ensanguined  tooth. 
Seeing  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep  is  young.” 

Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy. 


he  chose  and  the  means  he  employed. 
In  the  matter  of  alcohol  and  slave  la¬ 
bor  be  was  plainly  in  advance  of  his 
time,  and  if  be  was  not  (as  Warton 
claimed),  “a  great  hero  and  a  great  leg¬ 
islator,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
genuine  benevolence  and  his  unfeigned 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed.  “His 
undertaking  will  succeed,”  said  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  “for  he 
nobly  devotes  all  his  powers  to  serve 
the  poor  and  rescue  them  from  their 
wretchedness.”  “He  has  taken  care 
of  us  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,”  wrote 
the  pastor  of  the  exiled  Salzburgers. 
“Others  would  not  In  many  years  have 
accomplished  what  he  has  brought 
about  In  one.”  And  when,  long  after, 
the  Spaniards  sought  to  prejudice  an 
Indian  chief  against  bis  English  friend, 
he  answered,  “We  love  him.  It  is  true 
he  does  not  give  us  silver,  but  he  gives 
us  everything  we  want  that  he  has.  He 
has  given  me  the  coat  off  his  back  and 
the  blanket  from  under  him.”  , 

Austin  Dobson. 
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The  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
beheld  the  British  Empire  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  its  prosperity.  The 
records  of  every  contemporary  nation 
celebrate,  while  they  envy,  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  its  subjects  and  the  orderly 
felicity  of  its  citizens.  Its  frontiers 
comprehended  the  fairest  regions  of 
the  earth;  and  its  authority  extended 
alike  over  the  most  dutiful  of  daugh¬ 
ter-peoples  and  the  wildest  and  most 
sequestered  barbarians.  The  Judi¬ 
cious  delegation  of  the  minor  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  government  conciliated 
the  free  affections  of  the  Colonies; 
and  the  ruder  dependencies  were 
maintained  in  contented,  if  unenthusl- 
astic  submission  by  the  valor,  the  con¬ 
duct,  and  the  impartial  Justice  of 
their  alien  administrators.  Two  cen¬ 
turies  of  empire  had  seemed  insufB- 
clent  to  oppress  or  enervate  the  virile 
and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  British 
race.  It  tempted  the  ardors  of  the 
Sudan  sun  at  midsummer,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  sustained  the  rigors  of  the  icy 
winter  of  the  Klondyke.  While  the 
hardy  soldier  defended  and  continu¬ 
ally  propagated  the  distant  bounda¬ 
ries  of  Victoria’s  dominions,  the  tran¬ 
quil  and  prosperous  state  of  the 
British  Islands  was  deeply  felt,  if 
grudgingly  admitted,  oy  every  class 
of  their  population.  There,  if  any¬ 
where  on  the  earth,  was  to  be  found 
wholesome  public  feeling  untainted 
by  faction  and  wealth,  unobnoxious 
to  Jealousy.  The  distinction  of  Con¬ 
servative  and  Liberal  preserved  the 
name  of  party  government  without  its 
substance;  and  the  purely  formal  op¬ 
position  of  denominations,  rather  than 
of  principles,  served  as  a  useful  check 
on  the  dominant  party  without  risk 
of  cataclysm  in  the  general  policy  of 


the  State.  The  example  of  France, 
her  secular  enemy,  emphasized  the 
Just  complacency  with  which  Britain 
seemed  to  regard  her  condition.  The 
republic  groaned  under  an  alternation 
of  license  and  tyranny;  the  monarchy 
breathed  freely  in  the  reasonable  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  laws,  enacted  honestly  for 
the  general  good,  and  applied  indiffer¬ 
ently  by  Judges  of  grave  sacrosanc- 
tlty.  In  her  foreign  relations  France 
alternately  intrigued  and  precipitately 
withdrew  from  the  consequences  of 
her  duplicity;  Britain  pursued  her  de¬ 
signs  with  unyielding  tenacity,  but  in 
uninjurious  silence.  Unvexed  by  the 
conscription  which  weighed  upon 
their  neighbors,  and  secure  in  the 
protection  of  their  Invincible  navy, 
the  people  affected  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  received  the  accustomed  reward 
of  a  single  devotion.  The  workshop 
of  the  world  since  two  generations, 
Britain  neither  dreaded  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  strangers  nor  listened  to  the 
cautions  of  the  more  sagacious  of  her 
own  children.  The  “Recessional”  of 
the  sublime  Kipling  and  the  economic 
speculations  of  the  inquisitive  but 
censorious  Mallock  fell  alike  unheed¬ 
ed  on  the  ears  of  those  who  were  con¬ 
tent  to  argue  that  the  condition  of 
the  lower  orders,  though  insufficient 
to  their  own  appetence,  was  luxuri¬ 
ous  compared  to  that  of  their  fellows 
abroad,  while  the  easy  splendor  of 
the  rich  Inflamed  the  emulation  of  all 
mankind;  and  that  the  public  Ex¬ 
chequer  supported  with  facility  all 
burdens  which  the  ever-increasing 
exigencies  of  the  Empire  might  im¬ 
pose. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the 
eyes  of  contemporaries  should  dis¬ 
cern  in  the  public  felicity  the  latest 
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causes  of  decay  and  corruption.  To 
the  vulgar  mind  the  British  Empire 
was  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  possi¬ 
bility,  as  of  the  blessings,  of  a  wise 
democracy;  yet  in  that  very  process 
of  democracy  were  inherent  the  seeds 
of  ruin.  In  the  domain  of  Govern¬ 
ment  the  political  genius  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  its  bias  toward  compro¬ 
mise  and  detestation  of  extremity, 
surmounted  with  impunity  experi¬ 
ments  that  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  any  other  people  less  singularly 
endowed.  But  while  the  leaders  of 
the  nation  were  satisfied  with  promot¬ 
ing  or  seeking  to  retard  the  popular 
encroachment  upon  the  functions  of 
Government,  democracy  infused  a 
slower  and  more  secret  poison  into 
the  vitals  of  society.  If  the  opinion 
of  the  vulgar  was  unacknowledged  in 
Parliament,  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  life  it  insensibly  permeated 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  people.  It  be¬ 
came  a  maxim  of  imperial  policy,  a 
law  of  social  development,  a  canon  of 
taste.  The  Englishman  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
accustomed  to  demand  that  his  policy 
should  be  glorious,  the  accessories  of 
his  daily  life  unsurpassed  in  quality, 
the  objects  of  his  aesthetic  admiration 
beautiful.  The  Englishman  of  the 
end  of  that  period  of  decadence  was 
content  if  they  were  cheap. 

The  student  of  that  age  will  find 
melancholy  evidence  of  degeneration 
in  the  printed  records,  and  especially 
in  the  newspapers,  of  the  time.  The 
reported  speeches  of  public  men,  the 
venal  arguments  of  leader-writers, 
the  tattling  of  the  parasites  of  fash¬ 
ion,  the  statistics  of  the  markets,  the 
very  advertisements,  bear  unanimous 
testimony  to  the  debased  ideas  which 
then  enjoyed  a  ready  and  unprotested 
currency.  The  empire,  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  fabric  founded  upon  the  gener¬ 
ous  impulse  to  conquer  and  to  rule, 
was  now  formally  regarded  as  a 


mere  machine  for  the  acquisition  of 
pounds  sterling.  A  Palmerston  and  a 
Disraeli  had  been  the  spokesmen  of 
the  earlier  Imperialism;  the  later 
found  its  apt  mouthpiece  in  a  Cham¬ 
berlain.  The  masterful  truculence  of 
the  British  gentleman,  and  the  opu¬ 
lent  imagination  of  the  Anglicized 
Jew,  this  generation  cheerfully  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  ambitions  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer  fostered  by  the  arts  of  a 
demagogue.  Gifted  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  intuition  of  the  changing  predi¬ 
lections  of  his  countrymen.  Chamber- 
lain  was  enabled  to  turn,  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  own  popularity,  the 
fiood  of  patriotism  which  rose  in  the 
decade  between  the  first  and  second 
Jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  be¬ 
came  the  high-priest  of  what  was 
fondly  saluted  as  the  new  Imperial¬ 
ism,  on  the  lips  of  whose  votaries 
British  Empire  was  synonymous  with 
British  commerce.  His  declamations, 
while  they  will  reward  the  curious  in¬ 
vestigator  with  little  that  is  either 
original  in  thought  or  elegant  in  ex¬ 
pression,  proclaim  but  too  eloquently 
the  altered  feelings  with  which  the 
later  Britons  regarded  their  great¬ 
ness.  Where  they  had  once  resolved 
to  possess,  they  now  aspired  but  to 
trade. 

The  jargon  of  the  day  clamored  for 
“the  open  door,”  by  which  phrase  was 
understood  a  market  which  British 
products  could  enter  on  terms  of  fiscal 
equality  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  manlier  age  of  Drake 
and  Hawkins,  Britain  had  opened  her 
own  door  for  herself;  now  her  diplo¬ 
macy  all  but  petitioned  for  an  equali¬ 
ty  of  treatment  which  the  growing  in¬ 
capacity  of  her  own  traders  must,  in 
any  event,  have  rendered  fruitless. 
Among  the  strange  ironies  which  the 
historian  of  this  period  finds  himself 
compelled  to  record,  none  is  more 
deeply  ironical  than  the  fact  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  nation  came  to  re- 
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gard  commerce  as  its  highest  and 
oniy  weai,  so  commerce  itseif  lost 
vitality  and  astuteness.  The  degener¬ 
acy  of  the  people  spread  to  that  very 
activity  to  which  they  had  sacrificed 
their  nobler  sentiments  of  empire; 
and  while  arms  and  Justice,  arts  and 
letters,  were  postponed  in  the  general 
estimation  to  manufacture  and  trade, 
these  mercenary  avocations  were 
themselves  pursued  without  energy 
and  almost  without  common  shrewd¬ 
ness.  Like  the  ostrich  of  mythology, 
her  head  buried  in  the  sand  of  obso¬ 
lete  traditions  and  antiquated  suc¬ 
cess,  Britain  alone  of  *the  nations  of 
Europe  refused  to  educate  her  com¬ 
mercial  travellers  or  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  payment  required  by  her 
customers,  clung  to  her  chaotic 
weights  and  measures,  and  haughtily 
announced  to  the  world  that  it  must 
forego  such  goods  as  its  wants  de¬ 
manded,  and  purchase  only  what 
Britain  was  pleased  to  sell.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  in  Belgulm,  and  in  the  United 
States  sprang  up  keen  and  victorious 
competition;  and  though  the  vast 
wealth  of  England  was  as  yet  almost 
unimpaired,  a  few  sagacious  minds, 
while  impartially  blind  to  the  more 
fatal  deterioration  of  the  nation’s 
spirit,  were  already  enabled  to  fore¬ 
see  and  to  predict  the  approaching 
disasters  to  its  traffic. 

At  the  same  time,  as  it  was  thus 
sought,  by  menace  or  persuasion,  to 
extend  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
abroad,  at  home  they  were  eating, 
like  a  deep  and  consuming  canker, 
into  the  very  marrow  of  Britain,  The 
insidious  principles  of  Bright  and 
Cobden  had  made  her  the  workshop 
of  the  whole  world;  but  they  brought 
to  her  the  physical  debility  of  the 
workman  as  well  as  his  wages.  The 
profits  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
cheap  food  of  the  operative  were  paid 
for  by  the  starvation  of  the  hind,  .the 
bankruptcy  of  the  farmer,  and  the 


ruin  of  the  landowner.  On  every  in¬ 
dustrial  benefit  followed  an  agricul¬ 
tural  calamity;  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  was  remorselessly  attended 
by  the  beggary  of  the  hamlet.  The 
movement  of  the  population  accom¬ 
panied,  as  in  every  age,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth;  so  that  the  towns  dis¬ 
tended  to  cities,  and  the  hamlets  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  wilderness. 

The  effects  of  life  in  cities  were  ap¬ 
parent  and  pernicious.  But  for  the 
unbroken  attestation  of  both  printed 
and  pictured  records,  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  credit  the  full  hor¬ 
rors  exhibited  bv  such  districts  as 
Lancashire  or  the  Black  Country,  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  the  wildest  fiights  of  hyperbole 
were  equalled  and  exceeded  by  dis¬ 
mal  truth,  and  the  sun  was  literally 
obscured  at  noonday.  A  host  of  un¬ 
gainly  chimneys  loaded  the  air  with 
poisonous  fumes  which  oppressed  the 
hardiest  species  of  vegetation.  The 
inhabitants,  penned  up  by  day  in  close 
factories  or  the  dimmer  and  more 
stifiing  obscurity  of  mines,  herded  by 
night  in  crowded  tenements,  were 
pale,  sickly  and  meagre;  and,  by  a 
malignant  decree  of  nature,  the  spe¬ 
cies  became  more  and  more  prolific 
in  proportion  as  they  transmitted  less 
vigor  to  their  offspring.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  of  that  age  observed  that  the  im¬ 
migrant  .  countrymen  supported  the 
unwholesome  conditions  of  the  towns 
better  than  the  feebler  natives,  and 
that  their  superior  robustness  con¬ 
ferred  an  advantage  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  employment;  but  the  second 
and  third  generations  dissolved  away 
in  equal  languor  under  the  pestilent 
circumstances  of  an  unnatural  exist¬ 
ence.  The  momentary  profit  of  the 
fathers  was  visited  in  debility  on  the 
children,  and  served  only  to  precipi¬ 
tate  the  speed  of  this  hideous  process 
of  degeneration. 

'  The  universal  experience  of  man- 
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kind  confirms  the  opinion  that  the 
sole  defence  of  a  nation  against  ex¬ 
ternal  enmity  lies  in  the  preservation 
of  a  robust  and  high-spirited  peas¬ 
antry.  The  British  farm-laborer  bad 
found  himself  naturally  possessed  of 
many  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  a 
soldier.  His  form  was  vigorous,  and 
inured  to  hardship  and  privation.  He 
had  a  natural  habit  of  obedience,  and 
in  many  instances  was  already  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  ac¬ 
customed  by  the  pursuit  of  game  to 
the  simpler  operations  of  war.  The 
children  of  the  factory,  from  whom  it 
now  became  neccessary  to  recruit  the 
army,  bad  none  of  these  capacities; 
they  were  feeble  in  body,  insubordi¬ 
nate  in  temper,  and  habituated  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  a  mode  of  life  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  awkward  and  discontent¬ 
ed  in  the  field.  As  yet,  however,  the 
British  army  showed  but  few  signs  of 
deterioration  from  the  standards  of 
its  glorious  history.  The  courage  of 
its  legionaries  was  unbroken,  and  its 
ofl^cers,  besides  training  them  in 
peace  and  leading  them  in  war 
with  matchless  courage  and  coolness, 
found  superfiuous  energy  to  raise  and 
discipline  auxiliary  troops  hardly,  if 
at  all.  Inferior  to  the  British  regi¬ 
ments  themselves.  Northern  India 
and  the  basins  of  the  Upper  Nile  and 
Niger  supplied  excellent  soldiers,  who 
proved  their  valor  and  endurance  in 
all  the  wars  of  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  They  constituted  the 
major  part  of  the  successful  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Tlrah,  to  Khartum,  and  to 
Bida;  but  the  very  strength  they 
brought  to  British  arms  was  an  insidi¬ 
ous  source  of  decline.  As  the  war¬ 
like  spirit  and  manly  force  of  the 
white  races  succumbed  to  the  enervat¬ 
ing  infiuence  of  industrial  civilization, 
the  Government  of  London  relied 
more  and  more  on  the  martial  virtue 
of  its  subject  barbarians.  These, 
whether  in  India  or  Africa,  were  as 


forward  in  the  field  as  the  British 
regiments,  and  undertook,  almost  un¬ 
aided  by  them,  the  necessary  fatigues 
which  contribute  even  more  than  the 
sword  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
a  campaign.  It  was,  perhaps,  an  in¬ 
evitable  consequence  of  the  imperial 
fate  which  impelled  Britons  to  make 
war  in  every  clime;  since  the  severi¬ 
ties  of  the  Afghan  winter,  which 
chilled  the  courage  of  the  British 
troops,  were  scarcely  felt  by  the 
hardy  children  of  Nepaul;  while  the 
Sudanese  and  Hausas,  in  their  turn, 
were  better  able  to  resist  the  beams 
of  an  African  sun.  But  it  was  signifi¬ 
cant,  if  as  yet  unnoticed,  that  the 
masters  of  the  Empire  grew  either 
less  able  or  less  willing  to  risk  their 
own  troops  in  its  unhealthier  regions, 
and  were  yearly  more  disposed  to 
delegate  their  defence  to  a  mercenary 
army.  The  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
English  gentleman  prompted  him  to 
seek  martial  enterprises  at  the  head 
of  the  alien  levies,  whose  continual 
service  proffered  the  fairest  chance  of 
action  and  honor;  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  relieved  of  the  cares  of  per¬ 
sonal  service,  sank  contentedly  into 
the  languid  indifference  of  civil  life. 
Black  men  and  brown  men,  fianked 
with  an  increasingly  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  white  troops,  won  the 
British  victories;  and  the  cheaply  fed 
British  citizens  were  content  to  sit 
and  acclaim  their  prowess  from  the 
galleries  of  the  music-halls. 

In  sport,  as  in  its  analogue,  war, 
the  British  degenerated  with  frightful 
rapidity.  The  very  word  had  lost  its 
original  connotation;  and  the  honor¬ 
able  name  proper  to  the  manly  exer¬ 
cises  of  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing, 
whose  charm  consists  in  matching 
man’s  strength  and  cunning  against 
that  of  wild  nature,  was  usurped  by 
childish  or  plebeian  exhibitions  of 
mere  brute  strength  and  agility.  The 
Briton  found  his  pleasure  in  bestrid- 
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iniC  A  bicycle  Instead  of  a  horse,  In 
striking  a  tennis-ball  Instead  of  a 
wlld-fowl;  nor  was  he  even  sensible 
of  the  degradation  that  could  prefer  a 
mechanical  toy  to  a  living  creature 
with  a  will  lndei)endent  of,  yet  con¬ 
formable  to,  his  own.  Even  the  older 
and  more  reputable  games,  like  crick¬ 
et,  football,  and  skittles,  which 
might  have  defended  themselves  as 
affording  at  least  a  semblance  of 
wholesome  activity  to  the  youth  of 
towns,  were  turned  by  a  truly  devil¬ 
ish  ingenuity  into  engines  of  enerva¬ 
tion  and  decay.  It  ceased  to  be  fash¬ 
ionable  to  Join  personally  in  these 
spasmodic  but  active  pastimes.  The 
populace  thronged  to  them  in  thou¬ 
sands,  but  only  to  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  witnessing  as  lazy  spectators 
recreations  which  were  fondly  called 
national.  Some  of  these  exhibitions 
were  more  than  merely  effeminate; 
active  corruption  was  added  In  allure¬ 
ments  to  drunkenness,  and  in  a  fac¬ 
tious  partisanship  which  sometimes 
blew  up  to  brutal  assaults  on  the  um¬ 
pires  of  the  game,  and  was  always  a 
fertile  source  of  gambling.  In  their 
amusements,  as  in  their  wars,  Brit¬ 
ons  ceased  to  play  a  personal  part, 
finding  a  substitute  for  the  vigorous 
sports  of  their  fathers  In  the  force 
and  address  of  well-paid  mercenaries, 
which  In  a  more  strenuous  age  would 
have  rebuked  the  insolent  softness  of 
those  who  pampered  them. 

Personal  force  and  military  hardi¬ 
hood  were  the  price  which  Britain 
paid  for  cheap  imported  food;  the 
other  cheap  commodities  in  which  the 
people  delighted  were  purchased  at  a 
no  less  ruinous  rate.  In  every  de¬ 
partment  of  social  life  the  tendency 
of  this  age  was  the  same,  leading  to 
the  concentration  of  every  Industry 
into  huge  establishments  controlled 
by  a  few  heads,  and  succeeding,  by 
the  preponderance  of  their  resources. 
In  underselling  the  enterprises  of 


small  private  traders.  The  Londoner 
of  this  period  bought  his  food,  his 
clothing,  his  furniture,  his  books  and 
newspapers,  his  very  tobacco,  from 
companies,  stores,  and  amalgama¬ 
tions,  which  counted  the  volume  of 
their  traffic  by  millions,  and  their 
profits  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  their  emporia  by  scores,  and 
their  employees  by  thousands.  The 
tradesmen  of  the  preceding  generation 
were  thankful  to  become  the  man¬ 
agers  and  the  shopwalkers  of  their  in- 
fiated  supplanters,  and  earned  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  disposing  of  goods  for  their 
masters  at  a  third  of  the  price  they 
had  formerly  asked  and  obtained  for 
themselves.  The  plausible  sophistries 
of  political  economy  celebrated  the 
commercial  revolution  as  a  triumph  of 
the  division  of  labor;  but  Its  moral 
effect  on  the  people  was  as  far-reach¬ 
ing  as  It  was  pernicious.  Commercial 
power,  hitherto  divided  with  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  equality  among  a  thousand 
merchants,  now  rested  vsith  a  few 
groups,  who  absorbed  and  magnified 
the  profits  due  to  the  labors  of  their 
subordinates.  On  these  the  status  of 
Inferiority,  without  responsibility  or 
opportunity,  worked  Its  necessary 
effect:  they  no  longer  possessed  that 
vigor  of  character  which  is  nourished 
by  the  consciousness  of  self-depend¬ 
ence  and  the  habit  of  individual  judg¬ 
ment.  When,  as  became  ever  more 
frequent,  a  great  business  was  in  the 
control  of  a  limited  company,  the 
rigor  of  a  subordination  verged  upon 
the  hopelessness  of  serfdom.  The 
clerk  of  a  personal  employer  might 
aspire  for  a  partnership,  and  confi¬ 
dently  demand  humanity;  but  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  a  body  of  directors  sighed  in 
vain  for  a  position  either  of  authority 
or  of  reasonable  comfort  In  this  or¬ 
ganization  of  business,  the  peculiar 
product  of  the  Victorian  age,  the 
sense  of  responsibility  slipped  from 
the  directors  as  from  the  directed;  it 
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•was  not  their  concern,  so  they  argued, 
if  employees  were  underpaid,  or  the 
public  cheated;  all  that  was  done  was 
in  the  name  and  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders.  These,  in  their  turn, 
passing  back  their  consciences  to  the 
directors,  were  satisfied  to  cloak  their 
vicarious  wickedness  with  a  conven¬ 
ient  ignorance. 

While  the  fires  of  ambition  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  the  breasts  of  the  lower, 
and  the  voice  of  conscience  silenced 
among  the  higher,  circles  of  com¬ 
merce,  a  particular  corruption  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  consumers.  The  wives 
of  artisans  and  laborers  bad  hitherto 
looked  to  their  own  industry  for  the 
clothing  of  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.— as  the  smaller  conveniences  of 
the  slender  household  had  been  made 
In  moments  of  leisure  by  the  labor  of 
the  husband.  The  new  methods  of 
trading  cheapened  everything,  and  es¬ 
pecially  clothing,  to  a  price  within  the 
compass  of  the  poorest;  but  in  doing 
so  it  rudely  broke  the  tie  which  bound 
the  lower  classes  to  their  homes.  The 
wife,  who  had  been  wont  to  pass  the 
evening  in  the  manufacture  of  gar¬ 
ments  for  her  children,  now  bought 
them  at  some  great  emporium;  and, 
emancipated  at  once  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  work  and  the  practice  of  fru¬ 
gality,  devoted  the  evenings  to  idle 
gossip  or  empty  frivolity.  On  her 
trivial  excursions  she  would  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  young  children, 
which  exposed  their  delicate  imma¬ 
turity  to  cold  at  the  hours  when  it 
should  have  been  fortified  by  sleep. 
The  husband  and  father,  no  longer 
finding  in  his  home  the  companion¬ 
ship  craved  by  his  brief  hours  of  rel¬ 
axation.  sought  it  with  better  suc¬ 
cess  at  one  of  the  gaudy  public- 
houses.  whose  lights  at  the  corner  of 
every  street  attested  the  vices  and 
misfortunes  of  the  poor.  The  happy 
home  of  the  British  plebeian  passed 
from  a  reality  to  a  proverb  and  from 


a  proverb  to  a  fable,  and  the  fair 
picture  of  the  past  gave  place  to  a 
blur  of  drunkenness,  indolence,  and 
disease. 

•  The  prevailing  deterioration,  which 
did  not  overlook  the  lowest,  fastened 
greedily  upon  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
population.  The  Ciourt,  as  a  standard 
of  polite  manners,  bad  almost  ceased  to 
exist  The  retired  life  of  the  venerable 
Victoria  during  her  later  years  left  the 
leadership  of  fashion  vacant  and  the 
landed  nobility  was  too  impoverished, 
as  well  as  too  proud,  to  struggle  for  the 
vicegerency.  The  field  of  so-called  so¬ 
ciety  was  left  open  to  any  adventurer 
with  the  effrontery  to  usurp  it  Thus 
arose  an  inner  circle  of  fashion,  or,  to 
call  it  by  its  contemporary  and  more 
appropriate  name,  of  smartness,  based 
neither  upon  birth  nor  elegance  of  man¬ 
ners,  nor  even  invariably  upon  wealth, 
but  rather  upon  a  bold  and  clever  arro¬ 
gance,  and  supported  in  the  general  es¬ 
timation  mainly  by  brazen  advertise¬ 
ment  An  aristocracy  of  birth  may  be 
unintelligent  but  it  has  usually  fixed 
and  sustained  a  high  standard  of  de¬ 
portment  and,  within  certain  limita¬ 
tions,  of  conduct  But  a  society  like 
that  of  London,  where  the  loudest  voice 
was  the  most  eagerly  listened  to,  was 
immediately  fatal  to  every  canon  of 
propriety  and  good  taste.  In  effrontery 
of  demeanor,  in  license  of  speech,  in 
gaudiness  of  dress,  in  the  very  use  of 
paints  and  cosmetics,  the  English 
women  of  fashion  drifted  farther  and 
farther  from  their  fathers’  modest 
ideal  of  a  lady;  till  at  length  there  was 
not  wanting  the  final  scandal  of  women 
with  honest  reputations  studying  and 
imitating,  with  a  too  easy  fidelity,  the 
costumes  and  allurements  of  the  most 
notorious  French  courtesans. 

The  love  of  letters  might  have  been 
expected  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  all- 
conquering  vulgarity  of  the  age.  It 
was  diffused  over  every  class  of  so¬ 
ciety;  the  commonest  laborers  had  ac- 
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quired  a  taste  for  reading:  Tennyson 
and  Hall  Caine  were  the  theme  of  dis¬ 
sertations  in  the  mining  centres  of  the 
north  and  the  pulpits  of  dissenting 
chapels.  Never  had  books  been  so 
abundantly  published  or  so  widely 
read;  the  general  average  of  literary 
merit  had  never  been  so  high;  but  this 
age  of  mediocrity  passed  away  without 
having  produced  a  single  writer  of 
original  genius,  or  who  excelled  in  the 
arts  of  elegant  composition.  With  the 
vast  increase  of  readers  promoted  by 
the  spread  of  elementary  education,  the 
social  standing,  as  the  monetary  re¬ 
wards,  of  authorship  increased  in  equal 
proportion;  but  this  cause,  while  it  low¬ 
ered  the  standard  of  taste,  at  once  in¬ 
flamed  the  cupidity  and  diverted  the 
ambitions  of  men  of  letters;  and  what 
onch  had  been  a  single-minded  devotion 
degenerated  into  a  trade,  pursued 
rather  for  its  accidental  emoluments 
than  for  its  intrinsic  charm.  The  rates 
of  pay  of  novelists  were  quoted  by  the 
agents  like  the  prices  of  stock  on  the 
Exchange,  or  the  chances  of  a  horse¬ 
race;  and  he  who,  by  economizing  his 
genius,  might  have  been  a  master, 
squandered  his  stores  In  profuse  over¬ 
production.  With  the  plethora  of  books 
came  a  surfeit  of  commentaries  on 
work  which  juster  canons  would  have 
left  to  the  revision  of  posterity.  A 
cloud  of  critics,  of  anthologists,  and  of 
log-rollers  darkened  the  face  of  letters, 
and  upon  the  decline  of  genius  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  the  corruption  of  taste.  The  last 
outrage  upon  the  language  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Fielding  was  a  swarm  of 
periodical  leaflets  concocted  of  illiterate 
novelettes,  unmeaning  statistics,  Amer¬ 
ican  jests,  and  Infantile  puzzles:  they 
were  consumed  In  prodigious  quantities 
by  the  lower  orders,  and,  by  ruining  the 
business  of  those  who  purveyed  sincere 
if  not  masterly  compositions,  contribu¬ 
ted  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the 


debasement  and  flnal  extinction  of 
English  letters. 

With  the  proud  spirit  of  empire  sunk 
Into  the  narrow  greed  of  the  share¬ 
holder:  with  physical  force  at  its  ebb. 
sports  corrupted,  and  martial  spirit 
tamed:  with  domestic  business  so  or¬ 
ganized  that  it  stifled  individuality  and 
fostered  dishonest  miserliness  among 
traders,  and  invited  the  depravity  of 
customers:  with  elegant  manners  and 
polite  letters  a  tasteless  echo  of  the 
half -forgotten  past— the  British  Empire 
entered  upon  the  twentieth  century  un¬ 
der  the  gloomiest  auspices.  To  the 
acuter  eyes  of  succeeding  generations 
that  gloom  is  heightened  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  the  mutterings  of  the  coming 
earthquake  were  all  unheard  by  con¬ 
temporaries:  that  they  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  the  greatness  of  their  domin¬ 
ion,  and  hugged  the  specious  perfection 
of  their  civilization.  Yet  decline  was 
already  accomplished  and  Irremediable, 
and  fall  was  but  too  surely  impending. 
The  fair  city  still  stood,  but  men  were 
wanting  within  it.  Vulgarity,  medioc¬ 
rity,  and  cheapness  had  warped  and 
stunted  the  most  generous  natures.  The 
minds  of  all  were  reduced  to  the  same 
level,  the  high  spirit  of  empire  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  little  interests,  with  sordid 
emotions,  inspired  every  soul.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  had  completed  Its  work  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Individual,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  the  most  virile  of  barbarians,  the 
most  forward  and  energetic  of  man¬ 
kind,  were  dissipated  by  their  very  vir¬ 
tues  as  the  flrst  to  experience  the  dire 
results  of  Its  consummation.  The 
diminutive  stature  of  mankind  was 
dally  sinking  below  the  old  standard: 
Britain  was  Indeed  peopled  by  a  race 
of  pigmies,  and  the  puny  breed  awaited 
only  the  onset  of  the  flrst  crisis  to  be¬ 
come  the  woeful  patient  of  defeat  and 
ruin. 
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When  the  Inexperienced  traveller 
reaches  the  capital  of  a  strange  coun¬ 
try  he  finds  in  its  newspapers  a  short 
cut  to  a  knowledge  of  its  Inhabitants. 
He  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  talent 
to  understand  the  unaccustomed  man¬ 
ners  and  the  novel  methods  of  thought 
which,  if  he  had  an  eye  to  see  and  an 
ear  to  hear,  would  force  themselves 
upon  him  at  every  turn.  But  his  am¬ 
bition  to  understand  is  not  limited  by 
his  capacity.  For  very  shame  refus¬ 
ing  to  return  home  without  a  carefully 
docketed,  well-assured  account  of  his 
vague  experiences,  he  precipitates 
himself  upon  the  journals,  confident 
that  he  will  discover  in  their  columns 
a  perfect  reflection  of  the  truth  which 
eludes  his  hasty  vision.  Should  Paris 
be  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  opinion,  revealed  in  the 
dally  Press,  might  baflle  anything  less 
resolute  than  the  zeal  of  the  tourist 
But  the  tourist  is  always  sanguine 
enough  to  defy  confusion,  and  after  a 
long  course  of  journals  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  avouch  that  France  is  gay 
and  sombre.  Royalist  and  Republican, 
amiable  and  insolent  generous  and 
prejudiced.  In  a  week  he  has  made 
so  many  discoveries  that  he  recks  not 
of  their  contradiction,  and  he  general¬ 
ly  seeks  his  own  fireside,  brave  in  the 
certainty  that  he  has  learned  in  a 
week  all  that  is  to  be  learned  of 
France. 

Yet  the  Press  of  no  capital  is  so  mis¬ 
leading  as  the  Press  of  Paris.  Each 
journal,  no  doubt  has  its  own  peculi¬ 
arities,  but  without  a  wide  experience 
and  a  balanced  judgment  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  up  from  these  varying 
features  a  physiognomy  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  None  the  less,  if  we  leave  out  of 
account  the  more  violent  organs  of 


party-feeling,  which  are  rather  pam¬ 
phlets  than  journals,  we  may  detect  a 
common  character  of  gaiety  and  care¬ 
lessness  which  belongs  to  the  popular 
journals  of  the  Boulevards.  Above 
all,  when  you  pick  up  at  your  break¬ 
fast  a  French  newspaper  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  sort,  you  must  forget  the  vast 
sheets  of  your  own  country.  Paris 
will  give  you  no  news  that  is  not  be¬ 
lated,  and  very  little  opinion.  The 
wise  man,  however,  easily  dispen¬ 
ses  with  the  hasty  opinions  of  others, 
and  the  appetite  for  news,  grossly 
overfed  in  London,  soon  dies  if  it  be 
not  pampered.  What,  then,  do  we  get 
from  the  Figaro  and  its  colleagues? 
We  get  a  vast  deal  of  amusement. 
For  those  who  are  eager  for  fiction, 
there  are  installments  of  two  works, 
as  different  as  possible  in  style  and 
temper.  At  the  foot  of  one  page  is 
found  a  masterpiece  of  the  new 
school;  at  the  foot  of  another  M.  Xa¬ 
vier  de  Montfipin  unfolds  his  inter¬ 
minably  elaborate  plots.  The  leading 
article  (the  article  m  Ute  as  they  call 
it)  is  generally  signed  by  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  France.  The  article, 
to  be  sure,  may  be  jejune  enough, 
since  grandeur  is  no  guarantee  of 
spirit  or  intelligence;  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  signed  and  notorious,  and  rarely 
(if  ever)  is  it  Intimately  related  to  the 
question  of  the  hour.  Thus,  with 
luck,  we  may  encounter  the  delicate 
wit  of  M.  Anatole  France,  the  refined 
verse  of  M.  de  Rfignier,  the  cultured 
observation  of  M.  Huysmans,  and  the 
somewhat  boisterous  humor  of  MM. 
Allais  and  Auriol.  That  is  to  say,  the 
French  journals  preserve  a  literary 
point  of  view,  wholly  lost  in  our 
larger  machines  contrived  chiefly  for 
the  dissemination  of  news.  Again. 
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such  comments  as  there  are  upon  cur¬ 
rent  events  are  brief,  pointed  and  not 
too  serious.  The  holes  and  corners 
are  filled  with  stories  told  in  four 
lines,  a  Galiic  joke,  or  a  scene  crys¬ 
tallized  in  a  tiny  dialogue.  Thus  as 
the  citizen  sits  in  his  tavern  he  may 
fiii  his  eyes  with  print  and  yet  escape 
the  boredom  of  argument  or  informa¬ 
tion.  The  news  which  Paris  affords  is 
set  forth  with  a  certain  completeness, 
though  short-hand  reports  of  speeches 
and  ,  such-like  trash  are  unknown. 
The  Frenchman  seldom  makes  speech¬ 
es,  and  when  he  does  he  attracts  small 
notice.  But  the  French,  like  the 
Greeks,  close  their  eyes  to  the  outer 
world  of  Barbarians,  and  the  news  of 
that  world  reaches  them  slowly 
through  an  English  channel.  In  brief, 
then,  the  respectable  part  of  the 
French  Press  aims  at  gaiety  rather 
than  improvement,  and  would  rather 
raise  a  laugh  than  instruct  its  readers. 

But  a  newspaper  cannot  live  on  gai¬ 
ety  aione,  and  a  large  circulation 
does  not  unaided  ensure  wealth.  In 
England  the  newspapers  grow  rich 
upon  advertisement.  Everything  that 
is  Avanted,  and  many  things  that  are 
not,  are  dally  announced  in  the  vast 
columns  which  threaten  to  invade  the 
territory  of  inapposite  gossip  and  gra¬ 
tuitous  discussion.  But  in  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  Paris  a  very  modest  comer  is 
reserved  for  advertisements,  though 
the  ingenuity  of  the  staff  is  spent  upon 
the  concoction  of  paragraphs  which 
appear  to  be  the  expression  of  a  free 
opinion,  but  which  are  really  highly 
paid  announcements.  How,  then,  do 
the  newspapers  of  Paris  reward  their 
avaricious  staffs,  and  discharge  their 
printers’  bills?  By  a  system  of  modi¬ 
fied  blackmail,  which  is  less  offensive 
by  its  very  cynicism.  The  city  page, 
as  we  call  it,  is  commonly  let  out  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  the  week,  the 
month,  or  the  year.  A  lady,  greedy  for 
notice,  gives  a  dinner,  and  she  pays  the 


paper  to  applaud  her  entertainment 
And  there  are  many  other  methods  of 
turning  the  power  of  publicity  to  ac¬ 
count.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Pana- 
mists  the  journals  of  Paris  were  fortu¬ 
nate  indeed.  They  received  their  sti¬ 
pend  from  the  coffers  of  the  company, 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  they  helped 
to  destroy  a  great  enterprise,  on  the 
other  they  had  all  the  more  to  spend 
upon  the  encouragement  of  literature. 
When  ruin  overcame  M.  de  Lesseps  and 
his  colleagues,  other  enterprises,  such 
as  banks  and  railways,  appealed  to  the 
forbearance  of  editors,  and  later  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  (alas,  ineffectually),  to 
force  the  patronage  of  letters  upon  the 
Parisian  clubs.  But  the  clubs  not  only 
declined  to  part  with  money,  but  en¬ 
tered  so  little  into  the  spirit  of  the  game 
as  to  bring  charges  against  several  emi¬ 
nent  editors,  and  more  than  one  liter¬ 
ary  gentleman  took  refuge  in  prison 
or  in  fiight 

We  record  these  facts  not  in  any 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  France,  but 
merely  because  they  prove  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  not  ours.  Not  that  we 
would  blindly  plead  the  cause  of  our 
own  Press.  There  are  many  methods 
of  blackmail  practised  in  London  with 
brilliant  success.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  disreputable  advertisement, 
for  which  a  higher  rate  is  expected 
than  the  ordinary;  we  all  know  the  sim¬ 
ple  puff  of  the  new  company,  which 
pays  for  a  whole  page  of  “facing  mat¬ 
ter.”  But  the  French,  logical  to  the 
last,  have  practised  the  art  of  black¬ 
mail  with  a  more  honest  effrontery  and 
to  far  better  purpose.  Nor  are  we 
speaking  without  authority.  Some 
years  since,  when  France  was  per¬ 
turbed  by  the  charge  of  blackmail 
brought  against  the  Dlx-neuvl6me  S16- 
cle,  the  Figaro  assumed  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  and  then  with  astounding 
candor  justified  their  wrong-doing.  For 
many  years,  said  the  first  journal  of 
France,  journalists  and  politicians  have 
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met  upon  common  ground,  where  con¬ 
science  is  voiceless,  where  honesty  is 
ridiculed,  where  money  alone  is  king. 
Ministers  accept  cheques,  deputies  sell 
their  votes,  the  officers  of  the  police  be¬ 
tray  their  secrets  and  blackmailers  ob¬ 
tain  the  Legion  of  Honor  that  they  may 
carry  on  their  trade  with  greater  dig¬ 
nity  and  security.  Is  it  then  astonish¬ 
ing  that  the  director  of  a  journal  should 
make  what  he  can  out  of  banks,  or  com¬ 
panies,  or  clubs?  No,  it  is  not  astonish¬ 
ing;  only  when  a  responsible  journal 
puts  so  infamous  a  question,  we  may 
answer  with  another,  and  ask  whether 
honor  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
our  morning  newspaper?  But  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  Figaro  is  at  least  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  if  it  be  founded  upon  truth, 
the  remedy  is  simple.  The  police  is  or¬ 
ganized  to  catch  thieves,  and  so  long 
as  the  newspaper  is  our  servant  and  not 
our  master,  the  police  will  not  always 
suppress  the  laws  of  honor  that  the 
blackmailer  may  drink  champagne  and 
wrap  himself  in  fur. 

But  if  we  sometimes  wonder  how  the 
Press  of  Paris  keeps  itself  in  affluence, 
we  need  not  wonder  how  it  contrives  to 
entertain  its  readers.  It  achieves  this 
purpose  by  the  rare  talent  of  perfect  ar¬ 
rangement  and  a  light  hand.  That  part 
of  it  at  least  which  is  not  polemical 
never  approaches  a  serious  topic  with  a 
serious  frown.  The  citizen  may  read 
his  Figaro  without  lashing  himself  into 
a  fury  or  cramming  his  indolent  brain 
with  the  platitudes  of  the  political 
leader-writer.  And  It  is  because  the 
Figaro  professes  an  Interest  in  some¬ 
thing  else  than  the  scandal  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  its  influence  has  endured  for 
forty  yoars.  It  does  not  represent  Pari¬ 
sian  journalism,  for  its  tradition  is  all 
its  own;  It  represents  the  middle-class 
intelligence  of  Prance.  It  has  no  prin¬ 
ciples  and  no  views.  As  a  rule  It  is  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  the  lead  of  Its  readers; 
and  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  it 
has  attempted  to  shape  public  opinion. 
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it  has  retreated  from  the  truth  directly 
a  falling  circulation  proved  the  truth 
unpalatable.  But  the  real  distinction 
of  the  Figaro  is  the  continuity  of  its 
method.  It  remains  to-day  very  much 
what  it  was  when  M.  de  Villemessant 
founded  it,  and  M.  de  Villemessant  was 
a  man  of  genius.  Like  Delane,  he  was 
a  master  of  the  ceremonies  rather  than 
a  writer.  He  never  contributed  a  single 
article  to  his  own  journal,  but  be  han¬ 
dled  bis  staff  as  a  practical  coachman 
handles  a  four-in-hand,  and  not  for  an 
instant  did  he  relax  his  control.  If  he 
could  not  write  he  could  suggest,  and 
many  of  bis  most  famous  articles  were 
inspired  and  even  phrased  by  the  man 
who  never  wielded  a  pen.  He  was  bru¬ 
tal,  unscrupulous,  self-centred;  he  knew 
but  one  ambition,— success,  and  but  one 
god,— opportunity.  For  a  while  failure 
dogged  his  steps,  but  when  once  For¬ 
tune  had  smiled  upon  him,  he  became 
the  masterful  tyrant  whom  all  men 
feared,  and  whose  posthumous  influ¬ 
ence  still  rules  the  Figaro.  He  was 
hampered  neither  by  loyalty  nor  re¬ 
spect.  A  contributor  was  nothing  to 
him;  a  single  word  of  disapprobation 
heard,  as  M,  Daudet  says,  between  the 
cheese  and  the  pear  at  breakfast,  was 
sufllclent  to  ensure  the  discharge  of  the 
most  trusted  colleague.  One  Interest 
alone  dominated  him,— the  prosperity  of 
the  Figaro,  and  his  judgment  told  him 
that  the  Figaro  was  better  served  by  a 
brilliant  succession  of  occasional  con¬ 
tributors,  than  by  the  continual  scintil¬ 
lation  of  the  same  talents.  “Every 
man,”  said  he,  with  his  habitual  frank¬ 
ness,  “has  one  article  In  his  belly;”  and 
It  was  Villemessant’s  business  to  get 
that  article  out.  One  day,  for  instance, 
he  picked  up  a  sweep  in  the  street 
brought  him  to  bis  office,  had  him 
cleaned,  and  set  him  down  to  a  writing- 
table.  The  sweep  achieved  his  article, 
and  Villemessant  was  rewarded  by  the 
curiosity  of  all  Paris.  Thus,  while  the 
world  of  letters  passed  through  the 
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Figaro,  nobody  stayed  there  long,  and 
this  fierce  editor  never  hesitated  to  de¬ 
stroy  contracts  or  to  forget  services. 
He  professed  few  opinions,  and  the  one 
principle  which  he  cherished  until  the 
end  was  to  preserve  the  popularity  of 
his  Journal.  He  fought  no  battle,  be 
led  no  forlorn  hope;  be  recognized  the 
existence  of  no  man,  writer  or  politi¬ 
cian,  until  he  had  arrived.  To  vaunt 
his  skill  in  prophecy,  to  say  exultantly 
‘T  told  you  so!”  was  no  part  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  He  did  not  gird  at  the  rising 
generation,  he  merely  ignored  it;  and 
thus  he  fulfilled  a  useful  mission,  since 
it  is  but  just  that  the  old,  as  well  as  the 
young,  should  have  their  champion  in 
the  Press.  He  admired  fine  writing,  or 
said  he  did;  but  he  knew  that  It  was  of 
no  use  in  his  “shop,”  and  the  profit  of 
his  “shop”  was  superior  in  his  eyes  to 
the  credit  of  literature.  None  the  less 
the  result  of  his  government  was  a  co¬ 
lossal  triumph.  He  made  the  Figaro 
the  perfect  rt-presentative  of  the  well- 
fed.  gay,  intelligent  Parisian.  The 
writer,  maybe,  despised  It,  but  he  read 
it  none  the  less,  and  he  used  it,  too, 
whenever  it  served  his  turn.  The  first 
article  in  the  Figaro  was  for  many 
years,  and  still  Is,  the  end  of  every 
man’s  desire.  To  sign  It  is  to  pose  one¬ 
self  definitely  before  the  public, 
whether  for  praise  or  blame.  To  be 
criticised  in  It,  an  honor  only  paid  once 
in  a  life-time,  is  to  taste  the  perfect  joy 
of  arrival.  Such  in  brief  was  the  end 
attained  by  Vlllemessant’s  cynical  op¬ 
portunism,  and  it  is  to  the  founder’s 
undying  glory  that  the  tradition  he  es¬ 
tablished  remains  unbroken  to  this  day. 

At  Vlllemessant’s  death  the  torch  was 
handed  to  Francis  Magnard,  who,  be¬ 
sides  being  an  editor  cut  to  the  very 
pattern  of  his  predecessor,  was  also  a 
writer  of  force  and  concision.  For 
many  years  he  contributed  a  dally  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  situation  to  the  columns 
of  his  journal.  In  which  he  brought  to 
perfection  the  art  of  jumping  with  the 


cat.  He,  too,  was  called  a  cynic,  and  a 
cynic  he  was,  but  at  least  he  preserved 
the  Figaro  at  the  high  level  of  cunning 
opportunism  at  which  he  found  it;  and 
he  was  never  persuaded  by  any  private 
or  public  interest  to  outrage  the  worldly' 
conventions  of  the  founder.  Indeed  it 
was  not  until  last  year  that  the  Figaro 
for  the  first  time  sacrificed  its  subscrip¬ 
tion-list  to  what  appeared  the  cause  of 
truth.  It  espoused,  for  a  brief  week, 
the  cause  of  M.  Zola  and  of  Captain 
Dreyfus,  not,  we  may  well  believe,  for 
any  abstract  love  of  justice,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  imprudently  thought  that  it 
was  following  the  popular  lead.  How¬ 
ever,  reparation  was  speedily  made. 
The  editor  offered  a  temporary  resigna¬ 
tion;  the  Figaro  printed  a  public  re¬ 
cantation,  and  hastily  brought  back 
its  allegiance  to  the  Army.  To  our 
more  literal  appreciation  this  con¬ 
duct  seems  cowardly,  or  even  treach¬ 
erous.  We  should  argue,  and  argue 
sincerely,  that  before  It  undertook  to 
be  the  mouthpiece  of  M.  Zola,  the 
Figaro  had  examined  the  soundness  of 
the  novelist’s  charges,  and  that  once 
convinced  of  a  judicial  error,  it  could 
not  in  honor  recede  from  its  campaign. 
But,  would  object  the  editor,  the  Fi¬ 
garo’s  one  duty  is  towards  its  subscrib¬ 
ers,  whose  approval  is  more  precious  to 
it  than  the  holiest  cause;  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  doctrine  It  has  occupied 
a  comfortable  position  on  the  fence 
while  the  French  nation  has  been  sun¬ 
dered  by  strife  and  scurrility.  During 
the  long  year  of  dissension  its  leading- 
articles  have  been  written  by  one  hand, 
and  they  have  varied  from  day  to  day 
according  to  the  supposed  demand  of 
the  public.  The  style  Is  always  the 
same:  it  is  only  the  point  of  view  which 
shifts;  and  it  is  impossible  to  overpraise 
the  coolness  wherewith  M.  de  Comfily 
fthat  is  the  writer’s  name)  endorses  to¬ 
day  the  opinion  which  yesterday  he 
held  in  horror. 

This  brief  history  explains  better 


than  pages  of  commeatary  the  firm  grip 
which  the  Figaro  retains  upon  modem 
France.  The  best  writers  (of  a  certain 
age)  are  among  its  contributors;  such 
criticism  as  it  presents  is  amicable  and 
old  fashioned;  its  news  is  not  much  less 
trustworthy  than  the  news  provided 
by  its  rivals;  and  at  any  rate  it  makes 
no  profession  to  govern  the  country  or 
keep  the  conscience  of  the  citizens.  M. 
de  Cassagnac,  the  other  day,  charged 
it,  in  a  page  of  brutal  logic,  with  car¬ 
ing  for  nothing  but  the  till,  and  of 
course  the  charge  is  well  justified;  but 
then  M.  de  Cassagnac  is  a  fierce  moral¬ 
ist,  who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
gospel,  and  perhaps  when  he  takes  the 
Figaro  as  seriously  as  he  is  bound  to 
take  himself,  he  loses  the  sense  of 
humor.  However,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  Figaro  represents  exceedingly  well 
the  respectable,  half-informed,  semi- 
cultured  good  sense  of  France,  and  that 
he  who  would  understand  the  golden 
(or  leaden)  mean  of  French  life,  cannot 
do  better  than  consult  its  columns. 

Next  after  the  Figaro  come  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Echo  de  Paris,  whose  sym¬ 
pathies  are  wider,  and  whose  resolu¬ 
tion  to  entertain  is  even  more  loudly 
pronounced.  In  their  columns  you  may 
encounter  much  that  is  best  in  the 
lighter  literature  of  France,  and  if  the 
wit  Is  commonly  too  Gallic  for  our 
timid  taste,  he  is  fastidious  indeed  who 
cannot  find  some  amusement  In  these 
trivial  sheets.  A  single  halfpenny  will 
buy  you  half  a  dozen  articles,  dainty 
stories,  or  witty  criticism  of  life,  and  If 
in  the  columns  of  these  prints  the  re¬ 
porter  has  no  scope,  you  can  easily  dis¬ 
pense  with  his  ministration.  But  in  no 
sense  are  they  newspapers;  a  handful 
of  paragraphs  records  the  progress  of 
the  world;  and  each  employs  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  misunderstand  foreign  imlitics. 
Moreover,  they  have  both  thought  fit  to 
take  a  position,  more  or  less  violent, 
against  the  champions  of  Dreyfus,  and 
the  Echo  de  Paris,  which  should  be  con¬ 


tent  with  the  elegancies,  has  been 
charged  by  the  other  side  with  being 
the  creature  of  the  General  Staff.  But 
even  the  Affair  will  pass  away,  and 
then  these  amiably  ribald  sheets  will 
again  discharge  their  proper  office  of 
frivolity. 

Of  newspapers  as  we  understand 
them,  there  are  but  two  in  France,  the 
Temps  and  the  D6bats,  and  curiously 
enough  they  are  both  published  in  the 
afternoon,  not  at  eleven  o’clock,  like  the 
second  edition  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
or  the  Globe,  but  at  half -past  five,  that 
they  may  be  soberly  discussed  at  the 
hour  of  absinthe.  These  two  journals 
hold  aloft  the  banners  of  sound  Repub¬ 
licanism  and  patriotic  aspiration.  Not 
for  them  the  Gallic  wit  and  the  lively 
jest  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Figaro  or  the  Journal;  their  real  distinc¬ 
tion  is  an  informed  severity,  whiclj 
they  bring  to  the  consideration  of  every 
question.  In  their  columns  we  meet 
with  our  familiar  friend,  the  leading- 
article,  as  just,  as  heavy,  as  barren  as 
the  leading-articles  which  regale  the 
British  citizen  as  he  sits  over  his  plate 
of  ham  and  eggs.  Their  contributors  at 
least  know  where  England  is,  aye,  and 
could  point  out  the  limits  of  British 
South  Africa  on  the  map.  Of  course 
they  are  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  but 
their  hostility  does  not  Irritate  us  so 
bitterly  as  the  violent  Ignorance  of  the 
Figaro.  They  are  adversaries  with 
whom  discussion  is  possible,  and  from 
whom  we  may  dissent  with  courtesy 
and  understanding.  Their  criticism 
matches  their  politics;  it  is  sedate,  well- 
informed,  and  never  sensational.  The 
Temps,  for  example,  has  entrusted  the 
drama  for  the  last  forty  years  to  M. 
Franclsque  Sarcey,  who  has  won,  with 
the  contempt  of  the  Intelligent,  the  gen¬ 
uine  admiration  of  the  people.  The  Fi¬ 
garo  would  have  thrown  over  so  an¬ 
cient  a  contributor  long  ago.  though  it 
does  for  the  moment  print  M.  Sarcey’s 
good-humored  commonplaces;  but  the 
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Temps  cherishes  another  continuity, 
and  is  loyal  not  only  to  its  opinions,  but 
to  its  staff.  The  same  careful  informa¬ 
tion,  the  same  rather  dull  and  safe  com¬ 
ment,  may  be  noticed  in  the  D6bats, 
and  it  is  with  these  two  papers  that 
France  chailenges  comparison  with  the 
graver  journals  of  our  own  country. 
The  Matin,  too,  owes  something  to 
rivalry  with  Great  Britain;  but  it  is  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  summary  of  news,  and 
though  it  appears  a  modem  invention 
to  Paris,  it  is  rather  enterprising  than 
characteristic. 

But  the  most  astounding  newspapers 
of  France  are  the  daily  pamphlets,  writ¬ 
ten  to  enforce  a  particular  opinion  or  to 
damage  a  particular  party.  Their  un- 
scrapulous  virulence  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  world’s  history.  They 
would  be  impossible  in  England,  first 
because  nobody  cares  to  be  confronted 
every  morning  with  twelve  or  sixteen 
columns  of  abuse,  and  secondly  be¬ 
cause,  though  the  duel  is  unknown  to 
us,  we  still  have  our  law  against  libel. 
Their  vast  popularity  in  France  proves 
more  eloquently  than  records  or  statis¬ 
tics  the  nation’s  decadence.  Go  where 
you  will  in  the  country,  you  will  find 
the  clergy  and  its  fiock  reading  with 
common  consent  and  enthusiasm  La 
Libre  Parole.  Now,  this  Journal  exists 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  fight  the 
Jews,  and  to  advocate  in  plain  terms  a 
new  St  Bartholomew.  To  M.  Dramont 
the  .Tew  is  the  machlnator  of  universal 
evil,  guilty,  without  a  trial,  of  every 
charge  that  can  be  brought  against  him, 
and  whatever  you  may  think  of  the 
.Tew,  it  is  very  easy  to  make  up  your 
mind  concerning  M.  Dramont  The 
Jew,  a  poor  (or  rather  a  rich)  vagrant 
upon  the  earth,  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  a  sympathetic  figure.  His  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways:  his  methods  of 
thought  are  too  subtle  even  for  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  a  French  Jesuit;  but  to 
see  in  life  nb  otlier  duty  thM  a  combat 
with  Jewry,  is  to  run  straight  upon  Im- 
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becility.  The  only  rational  explanation 
for  such  an  attitude  as  that  assumed  by 
La  Libre  Parole  is  furnished  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  an  essay  upon  his  fa¬ 
ther.  “My  grandmother,’’  said  he,  “had 
imbibed  that  dislike  for  her  race  which 
'the  vain  are  too  apt  to  adopt  when  they 
are  bora  to  public  contempt;’’  and  we 
can  best  understand  the  fanaticism  of 
La  Libre  Parole,  if  we  assume  that  it  is 
conducted  by  a  staff  of  disappointed 
Jews.  Whenever  a  misfortune  seems 
to  threaten  Prance,  the  handiwork  of 
Israel  is  apparent  to  these  self-styled 
patriots.  For  evidence  they  have  no  re¬ 
gard;  the  just  statement  of  a  case 
seems  to  them  superfiuous;  they  are 
quick  to  suppress  an  inconvenient 
truth,  and  never  once  have  they  been 
known  to  retract  a  false  statement 
Argument,  statesmanship,  real  love  of 
their  country  are  nothing  to  them;  they 
have  but  one  feeling  of  hatred,  the  Jew, 
and  one  method  of  battle,  abuse.  Yet 
the  infiuence  of  La  Libre  Parole  is  su¬ 
preme  in  Prance.  The  Dreyfus  Affair 
was  invented  by  M.  Dramont  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  fiout  his  enemies.  Had  he 
not,  in  1894,  gained  a  first  intelligence 
of  the  treachery,  and  condemned  the  ac¬ 
cused  before  his  name  was  known  even 
to  the  Ministers,  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  fair  trial  and  no  scandal. 
Yet  he  is  perfectly  content  with  the 
part  that  he  has  played,  and  having 
been  the  means  of  embroHlng  France 
in  civil  war,  he  still  proclaims  himself 
a  patriot. 

Close  upon  his  heels  marches  M. 
Rochefort,  whose  dally  bread  for  more 
than  thirty  years  has  been  scurrility. 
His  method  is  the  methpd  of  M.  Dru- 
mont,  but  he  appeals  to  a  different  pub¬ 
lic.  On  the  eve  of  his  return  from  exile 
some  years  ago  a  news-vendor  bn  the 
Boulevard  said  to  the  present  writer, 
“You  won’t  be  able  to  get  a  cab  to-mor¬ 
row,’*  and  she  gave  as  a  reason  that 
Rochefort  was  the  hero  of  the  cabmen, 
"who  were  resolved  to  put  up  their 
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horses  and  go  on  foot  to  meet  their  idol 
at  the  railway  station.  So  while  the 
priests  of  France  read  La  Libre  Parole 
in  interludes  snatched  from  their 
prayers,  the  cabman  devotes  whatever 
time  he  can  spare  from  the  destruction 
of  foot-passengers  to  the  study  of  M. 
Rochefort’s  periods.  Doubtless,  it  is 
from  that  master  that  he  has  learned 
the  trick  of  abuse  wherewith  he  dis¬ 
comfits  a  timid  fare,  and  truly  he  could 
not  find  a  better  model.  For  M.  Roche¬ 
fort  has  but  one  talent,  invective,  and 
that  is  growing  old.  He  has  no  princi¬ 
ples.  no  policy,  no  knowledge;  he  has 
simply  a  vocabulary  of  insult.  Once  he 
used  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor; 
then  he  turned  his  gracious  attention  to 
the  Army  and  the  Church;  now  his  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  Jew  has  driven  him  into  a 
tardy  alliance  with  holy-water  and  the 
sabre,  and  we  suppose  he  would  call 
himself  a  patriot.  Every  day  he  writes 
in  his  paper,  L’lntranslgeant,  a  dia¬ 
tribe  which  states  little  that  is  true 
and  which  proves  nothing.  He  merely 
gives  us  a  fresh  sample  of  his 
remarkable  talent,  and  his  talent,  if 
limited,  is  certainly  remarkable  enough. 
The  man  with  whom  for  the  moment 
he  does  not  agree  is  a  “crapulous 
Jesuit,”  or  a  “half-witted,  doddering 
lunatic.”  To-morrow,  the  same  man 
may  appear  to  act  in  unison  with 
M.  Rochefort;  he  is  then  a  simple 
soldier,  a  brave  patriot,  a  hero  burning 
for  the  blood  of  .Tews.  Freemasons,  and 
Englishmen.  The  Inconsistency  counts 
for  nothing;  it  never  does  In  Journals  of 
this  kind;  the  cabman,  no  doubt  has  a 
short  memory,  and  so  long  as  the  gall 
is  in  the  article,  he  asks  for  no  other 
ingredient  For  the  moment  this  as¬ 
tounding  editor  is  incensed  against  the 
Justice  of  his  country;  it  may  be  he  will 
champion  It  to-morrow,  but  that  does 
not  matter.  And  this  was  his  method 
of  condemning  the  members  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  He  suggested  that 
they  should  be  drawn  up  before  the 


Law-Courts,  that  their  eyelids  should 
be  cut  off,  and  that  walnut-shells,  con¬ 
taining  venomous  spiders,  should  be 
tied  over  the  wounds  until  the  eye-balls 
were  greedily  devoured.  Of  course 
such  stuff  cannot  carry  any  weight. 
Words  and  ideas,  so  loosely  employed, 
are  deprived  of  meaning,  and  they 
would  not  be  worth  quoting  were  it  not 
true  that  M.  Rochefort’s  influence  in 
France  is  second  only  to  the  influence 
of  one  man,— M.  Edouard  Drumont  In 
fact,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  for  the  last  four  years 
these  two  gentlemen  hpve  intimidated 
France.  Ministers  have  hesitated  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty  to  think, 
“What  will  Rochefort  say  of  me?” 
“Shall  I  win  the  approval  of  Drumont?” 
Secret  documents  have  been  despatched 
for  the  contemplation  of  these  two  pa¬ 
triots,  documents  so  secret  that  had 
they  been  presented  to  any  other  eyes 
they  would  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
spider  in  the  walnut-shell.  Stranger 
still,  when  some  time  since  M.  Roche¬ 
fort  dragged  Into  a  political  controversy 
the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Munster, 
and  when  the  German  Ambassador  de¬ 
manded  an  apology  for  this  defiance  of 
good  manners  and  international  eti¬ 
quette,  the  Minister  who  made  the 
amend  dared  not  mention  the  name  of 
M.  Rochefort.  He  was  content  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  an  evening  pa¬ 
per  which  had  copied  the  paragraph 
from  the  morning’s  Intransigeant,  and 
thus  he  escaped  what  doubtless  seemed 
to  him  a  terrible  possibility  of  revenge. 

So  they  continue,  chartered  libertines, 
abusing  what  they  will,  and  whom  they 
will.  Nothing  is  sacred  to  M.  Roche¬ 
fort  and  M.  Drumont  keeps  no  respect 
for  aught  save  the  Church.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  to-day  clamoring 
that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army  shall  be  re¬ 
spected;  yet  nobody  has  vilified  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Army  so  bitterly  as  M. 
Rochefort  unless  It  be  his  friend  and 
colleague  M.  Drumont  The  cham- 
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pious  of  the  other  side  limp  after  these  proved  guilty  of  misconduct,  they  shall 
masters  in  vain.  Elsewhere  than  In  one  and  all  be  shipped  to  the  Devil’s 
I’aris  they  might  appear  miracles  of  in-  Isle.  But  be  is  a  sane  man,  M.  de  Cas- 
vective.  They,  too.  Radicals  and  So-  sagnac,  who  would  fight  England  like 
cialists  and  Dreyfusards,  were  once  the  a  man, and  doubtless  accept  the  inevita- 
friends  of  M.  Rochefort,  and  they  have  ble  defeat  like  a  hero.  He  is  not  anx- 
been  reared,  so  to  say,  in  the  same  ious,  after  the  manner  of  MM.  Roche- 
scbooi;  but  for  the  moment  they  are  fort  and  Drumont,  to  suppress  the 
outmatched.  Perhaps  their  cause  to-  truth;  rather  would  he  know  the  worst, 
day  is  so  strong  that  it  can  be  moder-  and  have  time  to  combat  his  enemies, 
ately  urged;  perhaps  a  sense  of  logic  Of  course  the  cause  which  he  keeps  at 
tells  them  that  M.  Rochefort  must  be  heart  is  not  likely  to  prevail.  But  for 
fought  with  other  weapons  than  his  thirty  years  M.  de  Cassagnac  has  been 
own.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  fighters  the  bitterest  and  loyalest  critic  of  his 
of  the  Aurore,  the  Sifecle,  and  the  Petite  country’s  misgovernment,  and  not 
Republlque  employ  eloquence  rather  even  his  enemies  could  reproach  him  or 
than  vilification,  reasoning  rather  than  his  spirited  sheet  with  dishonesty  or 
personal  affront.  They  do  vilify,  they  lack  of  patriotism, 
do  affront,  all  of  them  every  day;  but  But  the  journals  of  Paris  are  like  the 
they  make  a  poor  show  beside  their  ad-  sand  for  number,  and  we  can  but  refer 
versarles,  and  their  very  failure  is  half  to  those  that  appear  characteristic.  Yet 
a  proof  of  a  just  cause.  the  pompous  Gaulois,  with  its  advocacy 

But  it  is  a  sorry  spectacle,  this  gov-  of  royalism,  its  lack  of  humor,  its  de-" 
ernment  by  intimidation,  and  we  are  votion  to  the  aristocracy,  must  not  be 
content  to  turn  aside  from  these  jour-  wholly  forgotten.  It  is  a  sad  paper, 
nals,  which  have  no  resource  save  in-  and  it  pleads  a  sad  cause.  Not  even  its 
vectlve,  to  the  Autorltfi  and  M.  de  Cas-  warmest  friends  can  find  much  sympa- 
sagnac.  Now,  M.  de  Cassagnac  is  a  thy  for  the  anti-Semitism  of  M.  Arthur 
pamphleteer  too;  he,  too,  regards  his  Meyer,  an  acknowledged  Jew,  nor  for 
journal  as  a  platform;  he,  too,  excludes  the  Due  d’Orleans  his  master,  who  has 
light  literature  from  his  columns,  and  committed  the  sin,  unpardonable  in 
is  content  that  the  feuilleton  should  be  France,  of  seeming  ridiculous.  Nor 
his  readers’  sole  diversion.  But  he  is  a  must  we  forget  the  Petit  Journal,  the 
pamphleteer  with  a  purpose,  with  con-  best  organized  paper  in  France,  with  its 
victlon,  with  a  style.  The  champion  of  million  subscribers  and  its  correspon- 
the  Napoleonic  idea,  he  has  fought  the  dents  in  all  the  provinces.  Its  narrow 
Third  Republic  with  a  strenuousness  views  and  bitter  Chauvinism  are  the 
which  none  of  his  rivals  can  surpass;  more  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  its 
but  he  fights,  and  he  has  always  vast  Influence;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a 
fought,  like  a  gentleman.  Honorably  vast  triumph  of  commercialism,  and  a 
impartial,  he  criticises  all  parties  with  newspaper  which  can  charge  four 
the  ferocity  of  a  convinced  philosopher,  pounds  a  line  for  advertisements  is 
He  is  neither  for  Dreyfus  nor  against  enough  to  turn  the  most  enterprising 
him.  From  the  very  beginning  of  this  proprietor  green  with  envy.  They  fol- 
dreary  business  he  has  pleaded  the  low  the  unnumbered  sheets  devoted  to 
cause  of  fairness  and  no  favor.  At  the  If  sport  in  all  its  branches,  the  .Tockey. 
first  trial  he  demanded  open  doors  and  the  Outsider,  and  countless  others 
publicity,  and  since  revision  has  be-  which  have  an  English  sound  and  yet 
come  necessary  he  has  bowed  to  revl-  are  very  French.  But  these,  character- 
sion,  asking  only  that  if  the  generals  be  istlc  in  their  lack  of  knowledge  and 


their  hazardous  prophecy,  are  not  es¬ 
sential  to  the  nation,  and  at  best,  or 
worst,  are  but  an  echo  of  our  own 
sporting-prints. 

Is  a  comparison,  then,  possible  be¬ 
tween  England  and  P'rance  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  newspapers?  By  all  means,  if 
we  leave  out  of  account  the  violent 
pamphlets  which  have  no  counterpart 
on  our  side  of  the  Channel,  and  which, 
having  exhausted  in  times  of  peace  the 
lees  of  abuse,  keep  nothing  but  gasps 
for  the  moment  of  panic.  The  Temps 
and  D6bats  differ  little,  as  we  have 
said,  from  our  own  journals;  but  they 
are  hardly  the  vividest  reflection  of 
France,  and  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
parison  we  will  choose  the  half-dozen 
which  appear  most  genuinely  charac¬ 
teristic.  We  shall  then  And  that  the 
differences  existing  between  the  two 
sets  of  newspapers  correspond  closely 
to  the  differences  which  distinguish  the 
two  nations.  The  English  newspapers 
are  more  practical,  but  less  amusing. 
If  you  wish  to  know  how  far  the  door 
of  a  Chinese  port  is  open,  it  is  idle  to 
consult  a  journal  of  the  Boulevard.  On 
the  other  band,  should  you  desire  an 
hour’s  recreation,  it  will  profit  you 
nothing  to  open  the  unwieldy  pages  of 
the  Times.  In  other  words  the  Eng¬ 
lish  editor  spends  his  money  on  tele¬ 
grams,  the  French  editor  Is  extrava¬ 
gant  only  In  the  matter  of  intellect. 
The  practical  Englishman,  the  artistic 
Frenchman,— that  distinction  is  carried 
through  the  whole  of  life.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  .Toumal  is  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  paper;  we  do  say  that  it  could  not 
exist  in  London  with  any  better  hope 
of  prosperity  than  the  Figaro  Itself. 
The  Englishman  wants  news  about  his 
friends,  about  his  country,  about  other 
peoples’  countries;  and  he  wants  his 
news  clearly  set  forth  and  (to  his  shame 
be  it  spoken)  horribly  mauled,  in  Yan- 
kee-fashlon,  with  headlines.  This  love 
of  news  too  often  sinks  with  us  to  the 
lust  of  gossip.  It  seems  to  give  the 


gentleman  who  never  strays  further 
from  Norwood  than  the  city,  a  precious 
pleasure  to  know  that  “Mr.  ‘Tommy’  de 
Montmorency  was  looking  his  bright¬ 
est  and  best  in  the  Park  on  Sunday.’’ 
Such  statements,  characteristic  In  their 
vulgarity  of  England,  but  unknown  to 
France,  are,  indeed,  the  vice  of  our  fa¬ 
vorite  quality.  Neioa,  news  I  we  cry, 
even  though  it  be  unimportant  and  in¬ 
discreet;  but,  in  revenge,  we  know 
what  happens  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe,  and  are  the  better  able  to  fight 
our  battles  and  to  defend  our  empire. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  her  journals.  Is  notoriously 
ignorant  Her  foreign  correspondents 
flatter  their  editors  by  gratuitous  mis¬ 
statements;  the  gentlemen  who  daily 
explain  the  crimes  of  England  to  their 
readers,  are  inspired  for  their  task  by  a 
monumental  lack  of  knowledge.  It 
was  England,  for  instance,  which  not 
only  organized  the  war  between  Spain 
and  America,  but  which,  also,  for  some 
obscure  purpose  of  her  own,  delayed  the 
signing  of  the  peace.  It  is  England, 
again,  which  at  this  very  moment  is 
conspiring  with  Don  Carlos  to  rob  poor 
Spain  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  Wherever 
disease  appears,  it  was  brought  by 
England;  all  the  bloodshed  and  disaster 
which  dishonor  the  world  are  due  to 
the  guile  and  cunning  of  perfidious  Al¬ 
bion.  But  this  ignorance  is  not  limited 
to  our  serious  shortcomings.  Some¬ 
times  the  errors  of  the  French  journal¬ 
ist  are  prodigies  of  unconscious  humor, 
and  we  find  it  hard  to  reprove  the 
writer  who  not  long  since  solemnly  in¬ 
formed  his  readers  that  Lord  Salisbury 
was  the  son  of  Disraeli.  Does  not  that 
make  quite  clear  our  bmtal  success  at 
Fashoda? 

In  the  matter  of  information  and  ac¬ 
curacy  then,  France  is  far  behind  Eng¬ 
land;  in  all  the  qualities  of  style  and  ar¬ 
rangement  she  is  infinitely  superior. 
By  talent  or  habit  the  French  journalist 
writes  with  better  skill  and  with  better 
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.taste  than  his  English  colleague.  True, 
the  leading-article  is  practically  our 
own  invention,  and  France  may  con¬ 
gratulate  herself  on  that;  but  the  com¬ 
mon  police  report,  the  mere  record  of  a 
squalid  suicide,  the  latest  achievement 
of  Jack  Sheppard,— all  these  are  served 
up  to  the  French  public  with  a  dainti¬ 
ness  and  a  wit  which  are  wholly 
strange  to  London.  Then,  again,  the 
French  newspaper,  by  encouraging  lit¬ 
erature,  lays  both  Its  readers  and  con¬ 
tributors  under  a  debt,  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  Is  imposed  by  the  magazines  and 
reviews.  In  brief,  the  Frenchman  de- 
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sires  to  smile,  the  Englishman  de¬ 
sires  to  know.  For  our  part  we  may  be 
thankful  that  we  are  guarded  against 
.the  scurrility  of  MM.  Rochefort  and 
Drumont,  since  that  way  lies  national 
degradation  and  ruin.  We  may  also 
render  to  the  Figaro  and  its  colleagues 
the  admiration  which  they  properly  ex¬ 
act.  For  the  rest,  let  us  hope  that 
both  French  and  English  will  jeal¬ 
ously  guard  their  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  differences  are  in  the 
blood,  and  no  profit  ever  came  of  insin¬ 
cere  imitation. 


THE  NEW  PLANET. 


In  the  middle  of  last  August  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  considerable  interest  to  as¬ 
tronomers  was  made  at  the  Uraula 
Observatory,  Berlin.  A  new  planet 
was  discovered.  The  importance  of 
the  discovery  does  not,  however,  en¬ 
tirely  lie  In  the  fact  that  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  has  been  added  to  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem.  During  a  period  of  Just  over  a 
century  such  an  event  has  repeatedly 
occurred.  In  1782  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  discovered  Uranus,  a  large  plan¬ 
et  more  distant  from  the  sun  than  any 
planet  previously  known.  On  the  first 
night  of  the  new  century  Piazzl  dis¬ 
covered  a  small  planet  In  the  region 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupi¬ 
ter.  It  had  long  been  the  Idea  of  as¬ 
tronomers  that  this  region  was  too 
vast  to  be  entirely  unoccupied  by 
planets.  There  seemed  to  be  a  break 
in  the  series.  Nearest  to  the  sun  Is 
Mercury,  then  Venus;  next  comes  the 
Earth,  then  Mars;  then,  after  a  double 
Interval,  Jupiter.  Piazzl’s  new  planet 
turned  out,  however,  to  be  too  small 
to  be  a  worthy  companion  of  the  other 


known  planets.  In  rapid  succession, 
however,  more  small  planets  were  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  obvious  suggestion 
was  that  a  planet  of  respectable  size 
had  broken  up.  More  and  more  plan¬ 
ets  were  discovered.  It  soon  became 
too  troublesome  to  follow  them  alL  It 
even  became  too  troublesome  to  name 
them.  After  the  first  few  had  been 
discovered,  numbers  were  used  for 
ready  reference.  Now  letters  are 
used.  The  new  planet  is  called  DQ. 
The  rate  at  which  new  planets  are  dis¬ 
covered  may  perhaps  be  best  illustra¬ 
ted  by  remarking  that  there  Is  already 
a  planet  DR.  Interest  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  minor  planets  was,  however,  al¬ 
most  destroyed  by  the  discovery  of  an¬ 
other  large  planet,  Neptune,  further 
away  even  than  Uranus,  in  1846. 

Considering  that  several  hundred 
minor  planets  are  known.  It  may  be 
asked  why  the  discovery  of  planet  DQ 
should  be  thought  so  Interesting  as  to 
be  worthy  of  a  paragraph  In  the  news¬ 
papers.  Tde  reason  Is,  that  the  orbit 
of  the  ^ew  planet  lies  between  the 
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earth  and  Mars,  instead  of  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  other  minor  planets.  This  fact 
alone  places  it  in  a  separate  category, 
and  entitles  its  discovery  to  rank  in 
importance  next  after  the  discoveries 
of  Uranus,  Neptune,  and  the  first  few 
minor  planets.  But  the  comparative 
nearness  of  the  new  planet  is  of  inter¬ 
est  in  other  ways  than  as  a  mere 
anomaly,  a  kind  of  record-breaking.  At 
intervals  of  a  little  more  than  two 
years  the  new  planet  comes  into  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  sun— that  is  to  say,  the 
earth  lies  very  nearly  between  the 
planet  and  the  sun.  It  will  be  readily 
understood,  by  drawing  two  circles 
witli  the  same  centre  to  represent  the 
orbits  of  the  earth  and  the  planet 
round  the  sun,  that  it  is  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  planet’s  distance  from 
the  earth  is  least  When,  however,  an 
opposition  occurs  in  January  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  unusually  small,  for  the  planet 
does  not  move  in  a  circle  round  the 
sun,  but  in  an  ellipse,  and  it  will  then 
be  in  that  part  of  the  ellipse  which  is 
nearest  to  the  sun.  These  conditions 
are  fulfilled  in  1900.  though  the  oppo¬ 
sition  in  that  year  -will  by  no  means  be 
exceptionally  favorable.  It  will  be 
looked  forward  to  by  astronomers 
with  considerable  interest,  for  the 
planet  will  then  supply  a  means  of  de¬ 
termining  the  sun’s  distance  from  the 
earth  with  at  least  as  great  accuracy 
as  any  other  method  available.  New¬ 
ton’s  law  of  gravitation  determines  ac¬ 
curately  the  plan  of  the  solar  system, 
but  it  does  not  give  its  scale.  The 
scale  can  only  be  determined  by  meas¬ 
uring  one  line  or  distance,  and  all  other 
distances  are  then  immediately  deter¬ 
mined.  When  the  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity  arrives,  astronomers  will  try  to 
measure  the  distance  of  the  new 
planet.  The  principle  of  the  method 
in  which  this  will  be  done  Is  this:  Two 
observers  at  some  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other  will  see  the 


planet  in  slightly  different  directions, 
the  difference  in  direction  being,  of 
course,  the  angle  at  the  planet  formed 
by  the  two  lines  of  sight  drawn  from 
the  two  observers  to  the  planet  As  a 
refinement  on  the  method,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  is  not  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  two  observers,  since 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
will  in  a  few  hours  carry  an  observer 
several  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  position  in  space  that  he  occupied 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Now,  if  this 
angle  can  be  measured,  the  distance  of 
the  planet  is  known,  and  the  nearer 
the  planet  the  bigger  the  angle  will  be, 
and  the  easier  to  measure.  The  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be 
about  ninety-three  million  miles,  but 
this  estimate  may,  possibly,  be  wrong 
by  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles. 
The  new  planet  may  be  the  means  of 
reducing  this  uncertainty. 

The  brightness  of  the  planet,  of 
course,  varies  considerably  with  its 
distance  from  the  earth  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  relatively  to  the  sun.  When  at  its 
nearest  it  will  probable  be  visible  with 
opera-glasses,  not,  however,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
not  expected  that  it  will  even  then  be 
more  than  a  point  of  light.  Its  diame¬ 
ter,  by  a  very  rough  estimate,  may  be 
put  down  as  twenty  miles,  and  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  million  miles— the 
nearest  it  ever  reaches— twenty  miles 
is  not  large  enough  to  measure.  Find¬ 
ing  the  distance  of  the  planet  from 
the  earth  is,  in  fact,  finding  how  big 
the  earth  (in  diameter  8,000  miles) 
looks  from  the  planet,  and  even  this 
will  be  difllcnlt  To  measure  twenty 
miles  at  the  same  distance  is  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  question. 

The  planet  is  now  too  faint  to  be 
seen.  It  may,  however,  be  photo¬ 
graphed;  in  fact,  it  was  in  this  way 
that  It  was  discovered.  A  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  attached  to  a  telescope 
moved  by  clockwork  to  follow  the  ap- 
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parent  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars 
from  east  to  west  was  exposed  to  the 
sky.  The  stars  are  thus  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  rest,  and  are  seen  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  as  round  points.  The  planet,  how- 
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ever,  is  moving,  and  appears  to  trail 
across  the  plate.  Hundreds  of  minor 
planets  have  been  discovered  in  this 
way,  but  none  so  remarkable  as  this 
one. 

An  Aitronomer. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE : 

AN  EXAMINATION  AND  AN  APPEAL. 


Never,  since  the  end  of  the  Great 
War  in  1815— or,  at  any  rate,  since  the 
patriotic  uprising  of  1858  (after  the 
addresses  of  the  Colonels  to  Napoleon 
III.)— have  the  relations  of  France 
and  England  been  in  such  a  state  of 
threatening  uncertainty  as  they  are 
now.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  one,  or 
two,  or  three  questions.  We  have  be¬ 
lieved  for  some  time  that  it  was  so, 
and  we  were  not  without  hopes  of 
finding  diplomacy  able  to  arrange 
such  diflacultles  and  to  prevent  the 
supreme  calamity  of  a  war. 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  these  il¬ 
lusions.  The  fact  is  that  a  series  of 
causes  have  co-operated  to  make  bad 
blood  between  the  two  peoples;  that 
some  persons,  ou  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  have  seized  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  grist  to  their  mill;  and 
that  the  Press— in  some  of  its  most  In- 
fiuential  organs— the  politicians— at 
any -rate  some  of  the  most  active  and 
least  scrupulous  of  them— and  the 
public— or  the  most  noisy  and  least 
thoughtful  part  of  it— have  succeeded 
among  them  in  bringing  two  nations, 
made  for  mutual  understanding,  to 
the  brink  of  a  deplorable  confiict. 
Such  is  the  situation;  and  it  is  grave 
enough  to  call  for  the  anxious  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  those,  in  France  or  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  have  not  wholly  abandoned 
the  traditions  of  nearly  a  century,  and 
who  persist  in  thinking  that  it  would 
be,  not  only  for  both  our  countries. 


but  for  the  whole  civilized  world  and 
for  the  destinies  of  freedom,  perhaps 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  calamities  to 
see  the  two  great  Liberal  Powers  of 
the  West  at  daggers  drawn. 

I  do  not  intend  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  to  examine  in  detail  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  suspense  between  the  two 
countries.  If  I  am  not  wrong,  these 
diflaculties  may  be  grouped  under  six 
heads:  the  Nile  or  North-Eastern  Af¬ 
rica,  Western  Africa,  Madagascar,  the 
Far  East,  Siam,  and  Newfoundland 
or  the  French  shore.  Nothing,  to  my 
mind,  would  be  more  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  true  diplomacy,  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  international  goodwill,  or  to 
good  method,  than  to  put  all  these 
questions  on  the  same  footing,  to 
make  a  kind  of  hocus-pocus  of  all  of 
them,  and  to  take  as  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture,  the  assertion  of  absolute 
right  and  wrong  on  the  other  side. 
Everybody  knows  that  things  do  not 
occur  in  such  a  manner  as  that  It 
is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  controversy 
in  which  one  of  the  parties  has  the 
whole  of  the  right,  and  the  other  the 
whole  of  the  wrong. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Nile 
problem.  I  make  no  difficulty  at  all 
of  acknowledging  that  Great  Britain 
and  Egypt  were  perfectly  entitled  to 
claim  for  themselves,  after  Omdur- 
man,  the  spoils  of  the  “stricken  field” 
and  the  possession  of  Fashoda.  What 
is  more,  I  am  disposed  to  acknowledge 
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tihat  tbe  policy  ot  the  Marchand  ex<- 
pedition  was  foolish;  that  it  was  a 
mad  undertaking;  that  no  statesman 
worthy  of  the  name,  in  presence  of 
what  had  been  done  by  Lord  Cromer 
in  Egypt  and  prepared  by  the  Sirdar 
Kitchener  in  the  Soudan,  ought  to 
have  run  this  steeplechase  of  occupa¬ 
tion;  that  It  was  to  court  either  a  con¬ 
flict,  for  which  no  adequate  diplomat¬ 
ic  or  military  preparations  had  been 
made,  or  a  humiliation  to  which  no 
patriotic  Minister  ought  to  expose 
his  country.  From  the  first  mooting 
of  this  regrettable  business  I  have 
been  convinced— and  I  have  loyally 
tried  to  make  this  opinion  generally 
accepted— that  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
French  Government  to  recall  Major 
Marchand  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Consequently,  I  have  been  one  of 
those  who  have  applauded  with  both 
hands  the  wise  policy  of  M.  Delcassfi, 
and  who  have  hoped  against  hope 
that,  satisfaetion  once  given  to  the 
legitimate  claims  of  Great  Britain,  a 
new  era  of  mutual  goodwill  would 
take  the  place  of  pinpricks  and  bick¬ 
erings'. 

All  that  does  not  prevent  me  from 
feeling  and  saying  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  side  to  this  story,  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  tale  of  French  perverseness 
and  English  patience,  and  that  it  is 
profoundly  deplorable  to  see,  not  only 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Unionist  major¬ 
ity,  but  too  many  of  the  Opposition 
leaders  and  of  the  organs  of  public 
opinion,  do  everything  In  their  power 
to  make  the  retreat  more  unpalatable 
and  the  defeat  more  humiliating  for 
France.  After  all,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  remember  that  England  had  evacu¬ 
ated  the  Soudan  after  Gordon’s  death, 
that  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Mahdl 
and  the  Khalifa  were  for  a  long  time 
treated  as  a  res  nullius,  open  to  the 
first  occupant;  that  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  as  sovereign  of 
the  Congo  Free  State,  dealt  with  a 


part,  of  the  late  equatorial  province  of 
Emin  as  if  it  were  w;holly  derelict’; 
that  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda 
seemed  to  adopt  the  same  point  of 
view  in  the  northern  extension  of  its 
limits;  that  finally,  even  after  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  even 
after  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  his  telegram  from  the 
Sdhlueht  to  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  did 
not  seem  to  know  his  own  mind,  or  to 
choose  between  the  two  antagonistic, 
or,  rather,  mutually  exclusive,  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  prior  right  of  Ottoman 
and  Egyptian  sovereignty  and  of  the 
posterior  right  of  conquest. 

No  fair-minded  man,  I  dare  aflSrm, 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  such  condi¬ 
tions  greatly  altered  the  case,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  justly  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  conduct  of  France— conduct  I 
am  not  the  last  to  call  wrong  and  ill- 
conceived— without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  such  data  of  the  problem.  Once 
more,  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  right  on 
the  part  of  an  impartial  man  to  be 
wholly  silent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
balance— I  mean  the  fact  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  occupied  Egypt  under  sol¬ 
emn  and  reiterated  promises  of  evacu¬ 
ation.  Let  me  be  well  understood:  I 
do  not  say,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  it 
is  possible  or  necessary  for  England 
to  fulfil  to  the  letter,  or  even  in  their 
spirit,  her  undertakings;  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  new  facts,  new  forces,  or 
simply  the  fatal  consequences  of  acts 
once  done,  do  not  justify  or  excuse 
the  transformation  of  a  temporary 
occupation  Into  a  final  and  perpetual 
annexation.  That  is  not  my  present 
business.  All  I  assert  is  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  creditor 
and  debtor  accounts  of  both  countries 
in  this  Egyptian  imbroglio,  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  the  broken  pledges  of  one  side 
as  well  as  of  the  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  at  revenge  of  the  other. 

It  would  be  the  same  if  I  dealt  with 
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the  particulars  of  the  Madagascar 
business  or  any  other.  Here,  too,  I 
am  very  far  from  claiming  for  the 
French  policy  a  monopoly  of  right. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  great  wrongs  have  been  done, 
that  dreadful  mistakes  have  been 
committed,  and  that  it  is  in  the  inter¬ 
est,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic,  to  try  and 
adjust  these  differences  in  a  spirit  of 
equity.  It  is  just  because  such  are 
the  feelings,  not  only  of  an  Individual, 
but  of  a  great  part  of  the  public,  that 
the  publication  at  such  a  juncture  of 
the  Madagascar  Blue-book  has  so 
painfully  affected  us  in  France.  We 
were  not  without  hopes  of  seeing, 
after  the  sharp,  short  tussle  of  the 
Fashoda  business,  after  the  removal 
of  that  great  stone  of  offence,  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  two 
great  Liberal  Powera  of  the  West 
should  be  able,  if  not  exactly  to  renew 
immediately  the  entente  cordiale,  and 
come  to  an  agreement  upon  every¬ 
thing,  at  least  to  agree  to  differ  with¬ 
out  appealing  to  the  bloody  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  war.  England  has  gained  her 
point.  Not  only  was  the  victory  of 
Lord  Kitchener  at  Omdurman  of  a 
nature  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
legitimate  pride  of  a  conquering  race, 
and  even  to  the  warlike  appetite  of 
fighters  for  the  love  of  battle,  such  as 
General  Gatacre  has  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  at  Norwich  to  be,  but  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Fashoda  had  brought  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  to  the  great  work  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Nile  Valley,  to 
which  diplomatists  like  Lord  Cromer, 
and  soldiers  like  Wolseley,  Wood, 
and  Kitchener,  had  so  splendidly  con¬ 
tributed,  and  which  was  to  be  crowned 
by  the  feats  of  a  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
another  field.  The  Queen’s  Govern¬ 
ment  had  triumphantly  emerged  from 
a  conflict  in  which,  at  a  certain  mo¬ 
ment,  the  prospect  of  a  war  with 
France  had  been  much  nearer  than 


would  have  been  thought  possible 
some  years  ago. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues, 
some  months  ago  were— whether 
justly  or  not  I  do  not  ask  —  at 
the  lowest  ebb  of  their  political 
credit,  even  among  the  staunchest 
of  their  party  friends,  on  account  of 
their  Chinese  policy.  Fashoda  had 
brought  them  a  new  and  intoxicating 
popularity.  The  grand  policy  of  M. 
Hanotaux  had  simply  served  as  a 
stepping-stone  for  the  triumph  of  Im¬ 
perialism.  All  that,  for  those  of  us 
in  France  who  do  not  want  a  conflict, 
was  not  exactly  exhilarating;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  seemed  specially  made  to 
put  England  in  a  good  temper  and 
to  dispose  her  statesmen  to  some 
moderation  and  to  the  fair-mindedness 
sometimes  bom  of  satiation.  For  my 
part,  notwithstanding  so  many  disil¬ 
lusions,  I  was  not  without  hope  that 
the  two  Governments,  having  been 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss, 
having  had  to  face  the  dreadful 
spectre  of  a  war,  would  seize  on  this 
time  of  grace  to  put  their  relations  on 
a  better  footing,  and  to  eliminate,  if 
possible,  the  subjects  of  quarrel. 

Doubtless,  such  a  crisis  does  not 
close  without  leaving  some  traces.  It 
was  natural,  and  in  some  measure 
right,  for  the  conqueror  to  be  elated, 
for  the  unsuccessful  party  to  be  ag¬ 
grieved  and  uncomfortable;  for  the 
first,  perhaps,  to  hug  his  suspicions 
and  to  raminate  on  the  sins  of  his  ad¬ 
versary;  for  the  other  to  nurse  his  re¬ 
sentment  and  chew  the  cud  of  his 
wrongs.  Such  tempers  are  not  very 
dangerous  when  they  are  not  persisted 
In  indefinitely,  when  they  are  not 
artificially  exacerbated,  and.  chiefly, 
when  men  of  light  and  leading,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  do  not  take 
on  themselves  to  fan  the  fire  and  rake 
up  mutual  hates.  If  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment,  strong  In  the  feeling  of  its 
recent  success,  stronger  yet  In  Its  re- 
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solve  to  crown  with  peace  the  work 
of  its  diplomatists  and  warriors,  had 
openly,  frankly,  quietly,  deliberately 
asked  the  French  Government  to  profit 
by  the  recent  lesson,  and  to  engage  in 
negotiations  in  order  to  define  the 
points  of  disagreement  and  to  find  the 
basis  for  a  mutually  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  answer  would  have  been 
prompt  and  favorable. 

Such,  unfortunately,  has  not  been, 
such  is  not,  the  march  of  events.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  full,  frank  discussion,  we 
have  had  recriminations,  angry  dem¬ 
onstrations,  shrill  clamor.  In  fact, 
we  are  drifting  once  more  towards  a 
state  of  reciprocal  ill-will  and  mutual 
anger.  Every  old  incident  is  raked  up 
in  order  to  fan  the*  fiame  of  .irritation. 
Every  new  difference  is  exaggerated 
to  the  utmost.  Great  Journals,  once 
worthy  to  lead  the  destinies  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  their  feeling  of 
serious  responsibility,  and  the  broad¬ 
mindedness  of  their  politics,  do  not 
scruple  to  make  themselves  the  worst 
foes  of  peace.  Special  pleading  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times  is  direct¬ 
ed,  with  a  misplaced  cleverness, 
against  the  Government  of  France. 
Every  bad  design  is  attributed 
to  the  French  statesmen.  Every 
bad  interpretation  is  put  on  their 
words  and  acts.  A  style  is  used 
which  is  not  quite  decent  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  or  to  a  great  nation.  That  is 
only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  painful 
situation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
public  Press  in  England  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  right  for  leading  jour¬ 
nals  to  take  the  tone  of  scurrilous 
’boulevard  papers,  and  forget  to  note 
how  difficult  they  make  it  for  those 
of  the  great  French  organs  which  do 
not  demean  themselves  so  low  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  dignity  of  their  language 
and  the  fairness  of  their  mind.  Some 
statesmen  of  the  first  rank— even  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  Crown— speak  as  if  it 


were  a  privilege  of  English  platforms 
to  call  bad  names,  to  impute  bad 
motives,  and  to  deal  in  threats.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  if  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Englishmen  found  in  another 
country,  among  the  Chamberlains,  or 
the  Hicks-Beaches,  or  the  Roseberys, 
or  in  the  Times,  or  the  Standard, 
of  a  Continental  nation,  what  we  find 
every  day  among  themselves,  they 
would  be  dumbfounded  at  such  an  up¬ 
heaval  of  Chauvinism. 

France  has,  in  past  times,  given  to 
the  world  such  spectacles.  It  may 
even  be  that  France  just  now  would 
be  in  the  mind  to  give  them  anew. 
But  is  that  a  consolation?  Do  two 
wrongs  make  a  right?  Had  we  not 
been  accustomed  to  look  on  England 
as  a  free  country,  accustomed  to  self- 
government  and  raised  above  the  vul¬ 
gar  temptations  of  aggressive  Impe¬ 
rialism?  Alas!  that  is  the  great  sor¬ 
row  and  the  great  danger  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  times.  Everywhere,  even  in  the 
too  rare  parts  of  the  world  where  we 
thought  Freedom  had  planted  her 
standard,  we  are  looking  upon  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement  which  puts  us  back 
some  centuries. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  we 
see  the  intoxication  of  the  new  strong 
wine  of  warlike  glory  carrying  a 
great  democracy  off  its  feet,  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  threatening  spectre  of  mili¬ 
tarism,  with  its  fatal  attendant. 
Csesarism,  in  the  background.  Under 
the  pretext  of  “manifest  destiny”  the 
great  Republic  of  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  is  becoming  unfaithful  to  the 
principles  of  her  founders,  to  the 
precedents  of  her  constitutional  life, 
to  the  traditions  which  have  made  her 
free,  glorious,  and  prosperous.  The 
seductions  of  Imperialism  are  draw¬ 
ing  the  United  States  towards  the 
abyss  where  all  the  great  democracies 
of  the  world  have  found  their  end. 
The  cant  of  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance,  of 
the  brotherhood-in-arms  of  English- 
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speaking  people,  is  serving  as  a  cloak 
to  the  nefarious  designs  of  those  who 
want  to  cut  in  two  the  grand  motto  of 
Great  Britain;  Imperium  et  Lihertas, 
and  to  make  Imperium  swallow  Liber- 
tas. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  a  similar 
tendency  is  at  work.  Everybody  sees 
that  the  present  England  is  no  longer 
the  England,  I  do  not  say  of  Cobden 
or  Bright,  but  of  Peel,  Russell,  Palm¬ 
erston,  Derby,  or  even  Disraeli.  A 
kind  of  intoxication  of  power  has 
seized  the  people.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  known  how  to  take  the  flood  in 
time,  and  to  ride  the  crest  of  the  new 
wave.  The  Unionist  party  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  is  to  the  Interest  of 
the  privileged  classes  to  nurse  the 
pride  of  Empire;  first,  because  they 
govern  it  and  profit  by  it;  secondly, 
and  chiefly,  because  nothing  diverts 
more  surely  the  spirit  of  reform  than 
the  Imperialist  madness.  It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  thing,  but  a  fact  beyond  dispute, 
that  when  the  masses  are  on  the 
verge  of  rising  in  their  majesty  and 
asking  for  their  rights,  the  classes 
have  only  to  throw  into  their  eyes  the 
powder  of  Imperialism,  and  to  raise 
the  cry  of  “The  Fatherland  in  dan¬ 
ger,”  in  order  to  bring  them  once 
more,  meek  and  submissive,  to  their, 
feet 

Just  now,  a  part  of  the  English  de¬ 
mocracy  seems  only  too  much  inclined 
to  lend  Itself  to  this  sorry  farce.  We 
have  seen  working  men,  who  ought  to 
give  their  whole  strength  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  their  class  and  to  the 
advent  of  social  justice,  foolishly 
echoing  the  warlike  clamors  of  the 
patriots  of  music-halls,  and  attitudi¬ 
nizing  as  true  Jingoes.  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley,  who  is  nothing  if  not  a  sombre, 
austere,  incorruptible  witness  to  the 
great  principles  of  modem  Liberal¬ 
ism,  has  just  raised  his  voice— not  an 
hour  too  soon— in  protest  against  this 
Bmmmagen  Imperialism.  He  might 


have  reminded  his  Montrose  auditors 
that  it  is  a  great  error  to  confound 
Imperialism  and  Empire;  that,  in  fact, 
the  era  of  the  constitution  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  coincides  with  the  predominance 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester 
school,  and  what  would  be  called  now 
Little  Englandism;  that  the  pinchbeck 
Imperialism  of  our  latter-day  patriots 
is  probably  the  worst  symptom  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  trae  world-conquer¬ 
ing  impetus,  and  the  beginning  of 
that  period  of  decadence  in  which 
words  do  duty  for  acts,  and  where 
they  are  all  the  more  high-sounding 
and  pretentious  as  the  acts  are  less 
brave  and  noble.  However,  he  has 
registered  a  powerful,  honest,  oppor¬ 
tune  protest  against  the  spirit  of  mili¬ 
tarism,  which  seems  fated  to  become 
the  worst  foe  of  our  so-dearly-bought 
franchises,  and  of  that  ideal  of  social 
justice  which  the  next  century  has 
for  its  appointed  task  to  realize 
among  us. 

For  my  part,  what  I  want  to  im¬ 
press  on  all  the  readers  of  these 
pages,  written  amidst  the  tumult  of  a 
dreadful  straggle  for  the  elementary 
rights  of  freedom  and  justice,  is  that 
the  systematic  disturbance  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  France  and  England, 
the  provocation  of  a  criminal  conflict 
between  these  two  great  Liberal  peo¬ 
ples,  is  only  a  special  aspect  of  the 
general  revival  of  militarism  at  '^he 
present  time.  Once  more.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  possible,  and  even 
easy,  for  the  diplomacy  of  our  two 
great  countries  to  find  for  all  our  dif-^ 
ferences  a  basis  of  arrangement.  It 
is  a  matter  of  goodwill  and  good 
sense.  I  am  perfectly  disposed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  France  has,  for  a 
long  time,  pursued  a  line  of  conduct 
which  has  exposed  her  fairly  to  the 
accusation  of  111-temper  towards  Eng¬ 
land.  Though  I  believe  that  the 
wrongs  have  been  more  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  than  seems  to  be  thought  in 
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England,  I  am  certain  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  to  renounce  a  iwlicy  of  pin¬ 
pricks  and  bickerings.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  the  elements  of  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  all  differences  are  to  be 
found  in  a  negotiation  begun  with  the 
sincere  wish  to  make  it  successful. 
Only  it  is  indispensable  not  to  let  mat¬ 
ters  drift.  There  is  abroad,  at  work 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  a  spirit 
of  unrest,  of  hatred,  of  quarrelsome¬ 
ness.  It  is  called  Jingoism  or  Im- 
I)erialism  in  England.  In  France  it  is 
named  Nationalism.  Just  now  we  are 
a  small  band  of  Frenchmen  who  are 
sustaining  a  dreadful  struggle  against 
this  most  powerful  of  foes. 

It  is  not  my  present  object  to  nar¬ 
rate  here  the  Dreyfus  affair.  It  is  now 
a  long  time  since  the  personal  as¬ 
pects  of  this  great  trial  of  forces 
have,  if  not  wholly  disappeared,  at 
any  rate  been  subordinated  to  the 
more  general  aspects  of  the  case. 
Doubtless  there  are  in  France  some 
men  who  are  resolved  to  obtain  full 
justice  even  for  a  Jew,  even  against 
the  coalition  of  nearly  all  the  great 
social  powers,  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
infallibility  of  Councils  of  War  and 
of  the  fair  fame  of  the  General  Staff. 
But  what  everybody  with  eyes  in  his 
head  does  see  and  understand  now,  is 
that  we  have  to  make  war  against  a 
new  and  formidable  alliance  of  Mili¬ 
tarism,  Csesarism,  and  Clericalism.  It 
is  for  us  Liberals  a  question  of  life  or 
death.  And.  as  generally  happens, 
the  situation  has  gradually  become 
more  and  more  confused  and  intri¬ 
cate.  At  the  beginning  people  took 
sides  for  or  against  Dreyfus  or  Ester- 
hazy,  Plcquart  or  Henry,  Generals 
Mercler,  Bolsdeffre  and  Pellleux,  or 
the  Court  of  Cassation.  Then  they 
sided  with  justice  against  so-called 
reasons  of  State,  or  with  light  against 
darkness.  Now  it  is  for  or  against 
Nationalism,  for  or  against  the  su¬ 


premacy  of  military  power,  for  or 
against  anti-Semitism,  for  or  against 
Clerical  Csesarism. 

And  what  is  interesting  is  that  the 
Nationalists  have  already  developed  a 
foreign  policy.  They  are  the  patriots 
par  excellence.  They  put  us  out  of  the 
French  nation.  They  call  us  Jews, 
Germans,  or  traitors.  An  Alsatian 
name— such  as  that  of  Dreyfus  or 
President  Loew— stinks  in  their  nos¬ 
trils.  And  behold!  these  great  revan- 
chards,  these  men  who  have  twice  at 
least  every  year  solemnly  retaken  the 
Statue  of  Strasbourg  on  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  these  DeroulSde  and  Co. 
who  preached,  wrote,  sang,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  for  a  war  with 
Germany;  now,  behold!  they  have 
changed  all  that!  In  their  papers, 
the  great  publicists  of  the  party— 
Whist  (Valfrey),  Ernest  Daudet, 
Jules  Lemaltre  (alas  for  his  wit  of 
former  years!),  Judet— are  writing  up 
the  German  Alliance,  and  denouncing 
as  the  hereditary  foe — England. 

There  is  something  ridiculous  and 
nauseous  in  this  volte  face.  It  is  a 
shame  for  people  who  were  madly  in 
hate  against  Germany  suddenly  to 
turn  their  coats  and  profess  a  kind  of 
friendship  for  that  Power.  If  it  were 
my  purpose  to  discuss  a  German  alli¬ 
ance,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show  all  the  contradictions,  all 
the  dangers  of  this  idea.  To  my  mind 
nothing  is  more  probable  for  France, 
if,  unhappily,  her  statesmen  lent  an 
ear  to  such  counsels,  than  to  find  her¬ 
self  between  two  stools,  having  alien¬ 
ated  irrevocably  English  goodwill, 
without  conquering  the  good  graces 
of  Germany.  The  Kaiser  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  run  at  the  whistle  of  the  first 
Deroul6de  or  Mlllevoye  who  changes 
his  views  and  ceases  to  preach  the 
Holy  War, 

But  what  I  want  to  insist  upon  here 
is  that,  just  as  in  England  it  is  Im¬ 
perialism— that  is  to  say,  the  foe  of 
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true  democracy,  of  freedom,  and  of 
social  progress — which  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  anti-French  agitation,  so 
in  France  it  is  Nationalism— that  is  to 
say,  the  party  of  military  and  clerical 
reaction— which  Is  flirting  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  alliance  and  working  for  a  rup¬ 
ture  with  England.  Consequently, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  in 
the  whole  world,  the  fate  of  Liberal¬ 
ism,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  future  of 
civilization,  is  absolutely  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  relations  of  our 
two  countries. 

At  any  time  it  would  have  been  a 
crime  and  a  sin  to  precipitate  the 
two  great  Liberal  peoples  of  the 
world  into  a  fratricidal  war.  Just 
now,  when  the  whole  of  mankind  is 
threatened  everywhere  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  crisis,  when  parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions  are  on  their  trial,  when  the  de¬ 
mocracy  is  hesitating  between  the 
noble  and  manly  struggles  of  freedom 
and  the  deceitful  tranquillity  of  des¬ 
potism,  when  we  see  an  offensive  re¬ 
turn  of  forces  we  believed  dead,  such 
as  militarism  and  that  bloody  fanati¬ 
cism— anti-Semitism;  when,  in  Eng- 
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land,  Imi>erialism  threatens  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  intoxications  of  conquest  and 
material  expansion  for  the  noble  and 
proud  endeavor  of  a  self-governing 
democracy;  when,  in  France,  Nation¬ 
alism  and  its  unclean  brood  are,  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  eve  of  a  strangling  free¬ 
dom,  of  enslaving  justice,  and  inaugu¬ 
rating  a  new  era  of  false  glory  and 
military  tyranny,  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  those  of  us  who  with  their 
eyes  open  should  deliberately  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  conflict. 

The  duty  is  clear.  Every  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  right,  who  love 
peace,  who  hope  for  a  future  of  social 
progress,  and  who  hate  with  their 
whole  soul  the  reign  of  force,  ought  to 
take  in  hand  the  sacred  cause  of  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
between  France  and  England.  It  can¬ 
not  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  will 
of  two  great  civilized  nations,  or  of 
the  skill  of  their  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  to  prevent  a  calamity 
which  would  be  the, greatest  triumph 
of  the  spirit  of  reaction,  of  brutal 
might,  and  of  injustice  in  the  world. 

Francis  de  Pressensi. 
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The  first  printed  book  on  Fyshynge 
was  published  in  1496,  and  was  chiefly 
from  the  hand  of  the  Mother  of  Fisher¬ 
men,  Dame  Julyans  Berners.  The 
“Complete  Angler,  or  the  Contempla¬ 
tive  Man’s  Recreation”  appeared  in 
1653;  and,  in  the  hundred  and  fifty 
years’  interval,  but  four  books  on  ang¬ 
ling  were  issued.  It  Is  different  nowa¬ 
days.  Fishing  books  covering  the 
whole  field,  books  dealing  with  special 
branches,  text-books,  volumes  in  a  “Se¬ 
ries,”  volumes  of  a  “Library,”  reprints, 
edited  and  prefaced— so  much  the  fash¬ 


ion  nowadays— pour  unceasingly  from 
the  press.  Of  making  of  fishing  books 
there  is,  indeed,  no  end;  but,  to  me  at 
least,  much  study  is  no  weariness  of 
the  flesh.  They  recall  the  red-letter 
days,  the  delightful  memories  of  the 
past:  and  they  make  one  certain  that 
next  year,  next  season,  the  real  big 
fish,  the  record  day,  will  assuredly  ar¬ 
rive. 

.  Walton  was  a  Royalist  To  him, 
then,  when  he  wrote,  the  country  was 
in  a  parlous  state.  The  villanous  and 
canting  Roundhead  had  beheaded  his 
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King  and  outlawed  the  legitimate 
Heir.  The  whole  realm  was  seething 
with  agitation  and  discontent.  That 
at  such  a  time  he  could  write  such  a 
book,  replete  with  peace,  content,  and 
human  kindness,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
old  Izaak  was  a  true  fisherman,  and 
had  the  true  fisherman’s  absorption  in 
bis  sport  Such  was  the  true  fisher¬ 
man  then,  such  is  the  true  fisherman 
now— when  fishing,  or  writing  and 
dreaming  of  fishing.  But  in  these  days 
of  limited  opportunity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  sophisticated  trout  on  the  other, 
the  fisherman  has  neither  time  nor  in¬ 
clination  to  follow  the  example  of  that 
“quaint  old  cruel  coxcomb,”  our  father 
Izaak— most  delightful,  yet  laziest, 
thirstiest,  most  garrulous  of  anglers— 
and  dally  in  cleahly  honest  ale-houses, 
singing  songs  to  pass  away  the  hour, 
or  conversing  with  any  stranger  who 
comes  to  hand. 

Why  is  fishing  such  a  fascinating 
sport?  There  are  many  reasons.  In 
it  anticipation,  the  pleasures  of  hope, 
play  an  exceptionally  large  part— man 
seldom  is,  but  always  to  be,  blessed. 
Then,  there  is  no  sport  in  which  the 
unknown  has  so  obvious  and  so  fasci¬ 
nating  a  share;  no  bounds  need  be,  nor 
indeed  are,  set  to  the  imagination.  The 
pleasure  does  not  even  largely  lie,  is 
certainly  not  entirely  dependent,  on  the 
killing.  Fishing  is  fishing,  even  if  you 
catch  no  fish.  And  a  blank  day’s  fish¬ 
ing— unless  due  to  human  or  Satanic 
agency,  ,a  broken  rod,  rotten  casts, 
over-tempered  files,  weed  cutting  or 
yellow  floods— may  be  open  to  regret, 
but  Is  never  detestable.  All  day  long 
the  fisherman  has  been  exercising  his 
skill  and  his  intelligence;  and  if,  for 
once,  the  fish  have  got  the  better  of 
him,  there  are  always  a  thousand  good 
reasons  for  his  want  of  success. 

One  of  the  chief  charms,  however,  of 
fly  fishing  lies  certainly  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  sport  depends  on,  and  Is 
a  fair  contest  between,  the  fish  and  the 


man.  That  is  much.  And  further,  and 
that  also  is  much,  one  cannot  tell  what 
the  day  will  bring  forth.  Your  purse 
or  your  host  may  provide  you  with  a 
river,  and  a  river  with  salmon  or  trout 
in  it;  but  no  human  being  can  foretell 
what  your  bag  will  be— a  blank,  a 
record,  a  betwixt  and  between. 

Sea  trout  fishing  this  year  in  Mull- 
bad  sport,  but  lovely  surroundings— I 
happened  on  one  occasion,  fishing  from 
a  boat,  to  count  my  casts.  I  calculated 
that,  on  that  day,  I  cast  no  less  than 
four  thousand  times.  Thus,  on  four 
thousand  distinct  occasions  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  it  was  to  me  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dire  uncertainty,  but  a  matter  of 
interest  and  moment,  whether  I  should 
get  a  rise  at  all,  and  whether,  if  so,  it 
would  be  from  a  satisfactory  fish. 
Would  a  small  sea  trout  come  with  a 
dash  and  a  flash,  or  a  sizable  sea  trout 
boldly  rise;  could  a  grilse  be  induced 
to  take,  or  would  an  obtrusive  little 
brown  trout  seize  the  fly  and  spoil  the 
cast?  And  this  was  in  loch  fishing,  the 
interest  and  excitement  of  which  is  as 
nothing  to  that  experienced,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  a  salmon  river,  when  the  fly 
comes  round  into  the  critical  eddy,  or 
nears  the  spot  at  which,  once  before,  a 
fish  was  risen  and  hooked;  nor  to  that 
experienced  on  a  trout  stream,  when 
the  well  cocked  fly  sails  lightly  over 
the  spot  where  the  fading  dimple  of 
the  rising  fish  can  still  be  seen. 

Shooting  has,  of  course,  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  charms  and  satisfactions.  A 
quick  driven  grouse  well  killed;  a  neat 
right  and  left  at  partridges  as  they  top 
the  hedge;  a  tall,  rocketing  pheasant, 
coming  down  wind,  that  collapses 
without  a  feather  or  a  flutter— these 
are  good,  yet  the  pleasure  Is  fleeting. 
In  fishing,  however,  there  Is  not  only 
the  excitement  of  the  cast  but, 
whether  you  land  him  or  lose  him, 
there  is  an  exhilaration  in  hooking  and 
playing  a  good  fish  which  nothing  else 
can  give. 
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The  solitude,  the  fact  that  you  are 
alone  with  nature,  its  loveliness,  its 
restfulness;  the  sound  of  waters,  the 
sight  and  song  of  birds,  the  trees  and 
flowers,  are  not  the  least  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  fly  fishing;  enjoyed,  too  (trout 
fishing  at  least),  during  the  loveliest 
time  of  the  year,  when  Nature  is  still 
producing,  multiplying,  beautifying, 
and  the  fuiness  is  not  yet. 

And  now  we  breathe  the  odors  of  the 
glen. 

And  round  about  us  are  enchanted 
things; 

The  bird  that  hath  blithe  speech  un¬ 
known  to  men. 

The  river  keen,  that  hath  a  voice 
and  sings. 

Not  indeed,  except  in  books,  is  the 
fisherman  very  acutely  observant  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  his  surroundings. 
Unconsciously,  no  doubt,  the  soul  is 
steeped  in  her  beauties,  her  freshness, 
her  repose,  but  the  mind  is  chiefly 
absorbed  with  the  sport  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bird  and  animal  life  of  the 
water-side  is  a  perpetual  source  of  ac¬ 
tive  pleasure.  The  shy  but  companion¬ 
able  reed-frequenting  birds,  the  bolder 
and  more  noisy  birds  in  the  woods, 
make  you  welcome  to  the  stream.  You 
hear  the  delicious  coo  of  the  nesting 
wood  pigeon,  the  harsh  cry  of  the 
yakka,  as  he  flops  with  a  flash  of  green 
from  one  resting-place  to  another,  the 
all-pervading,  cheery,  stimulating  call 
of  the  cuckoo.  The  dainty  little  tom¬ 
tit  flits  to  and  fro;  the  wagtail  runs 
and  stops,  runs  and  stops;  the  myriad 
lark  warbles  its  “mysterious  Joy.” 
Everywhere,  high  and  low,  over  the 
stream  and  over  the  land,  fly  unceas¬ 
ingly  the  swift,  the  swallow,  and  the 
martin.  Haply  a  kingfisher  darts  up 
the  stream,  his  tropical  burnish  flash¬ 
ing  In  the  sun.  The  peewit,  clad  In 
half-monmlng,  utters  Its  appropriately 
melancholy  call,  and  wheels  its  some¬ 
what  mournful  flight,  as  though  much 
of  life  had  lost  Its  savor.  From  the 


side  of  the  bank  rises  an  occasional 
wild  duck;  or  a  late-breeding  snipe 
drums  its  tail  like  a  bleating  goatf  as 
it  drops  headlong  in  the  air.  In  the 
stream  the  well-groomed  dabchick 
bobs  up  and  down.  A  moor-hen  swims 
leisurely  into  the  reeds,  flirting  its 
patchy  white  tail;  or,  suddenly 
alarmed,  scrambles  noisily  over  the 
rising  trout,  not  taking  the  trouble, 
slattern  as  it  is,  to  tuck  up  its  legs  as  it 
flies.  The  glossy  water  rat  sits  nib¬ 
bling  a  water  weed;  or,  dropping  noise¬ 
lessly  into  the  stream,  dimples  the  sur¬ 
face  like  a  rising  fish. 

And  it  is  not  only  trout  that  come  to 
hand.  Swallows  I  have  more  than 
once  caught  on  my  fly— two  in  one  day 
at  Long  Parish.  Then,  when  a  rat  Is 
swimming  perkily  across  the  stream, 
cocksure  that  you  cannot  reach  him 
with  your  waving  rod,  it  is  amusing  to 
try,  by  casting  over  him,  to  hook  the 
fly  into  his  fur.  It  is  not  an  easy  oper¬ 
ation,  but  it  can  be  done;  and  the  dis¬ 
illusioned  rat  is  easily  brought  to  shore, 
lustily  swearing.  If  it  be  a  land  rat. 
kill  it;  if  it  be  a  water  rat,  release  it. 

Then,  sometimes  a  jack  rises  t<j  the 
fly;  and  not  bad  fun  they  give  on  a  sin¬ 
gle-handed  rod.  The  largest  I  ever 
caught  in  this  way  was  a  flve-pounder; 
while  an  eight-pounder,  hooked  in  the 
back  fin  with  a  tiny  fly,  once  played  a 
friend  of  mine  for  two  hours  by  the 
clock.  The  pike  is,  no  doubt,  not  such 
a  powerful  or  athletic  fish  as  the  sal¬ 
mon  or  trout— he  has  too  many  super¬ 
fluous  bones,  and  grows  his  dorsal  fin 
too  far  back.  But  he  seldom  has  a 
chance  of  showing  the  stuff  of  which 
he  is  made.  Even  against  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  a  stiff  rod.  a  strong  line, 
a  gimp  cast,  and  a  couple  of  triangles 
pressing  his  mouth  open,  he  shows  both 
pluck  and  resource.  The  abuse  show¬ 
ered  on  his  head  for  his  ferocity  and 
voracity  is  overdone.  .True,  he  is  not 
a  vegetarian,  but  no  more  is  a  trout; 
and  his  intelligent  and  speaking  coun- 
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tenauce  is  overcast  with  a  melancholy 
tinge  of  expression,  as  though  he  truly 
regietted  the  mode  of  life  forced  upon 
him  by  his  digestive  system. 

And  what  about  the  weather?  Mod¬ 
erately  fine  weather  is  essential  to  real 
enjoyment  out  shooting.  On  a  wet 
day,  be  the  game  what  it  may,  both 
the  beaters  and  the  birds  are  demor¬ 
alized,  and,  when  shot,  what  damp, 
moist,  unpleasant  bodies  the  birds  be¬ 
come.  But  out  salmon  fishing  one  can 
positively  revel  in  a  storm  of  rain  and 
wind,  which  may  excite  the  jaded  and 
failing  appetites  of  the  salmon,  and 
result  in  “a  gran’  day.”  Glad  in 
waders  and  short  impenetrable  ^‘aqua 
scwImto”— blessings  on  the  gods  for 
such  a  gift— the  fisherman  can  bid  defi¬ 
ance  to  the  elements.  Nay,  he  can  re¬ 
main  dry  and  warm  even  during  such 
a  phenomenal  downpour  as  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Irishman,  in  which  the 
drops  of  rain  varied  in  size  from  a  shil¬ 
ling  to  eighteen  pence. 

Some  dry-fiy  fishermen  enjoy,  I  know 
(in  books),  a  blustering  down-stream 
wind,  and  can  throw  as  easily  against 
it  as^with  it.  I  know  I  cannot;  I  know 
that  such  a  wind  is  bad  for  my  temper, 
and  largely  destructive  of  my  sport 
and  pleasure.  The  ideal  day  for  trout 
fishing  is  a  day  fine,  still,  warm,  and 
fieecy.  Such  a  day  is  physically  de¬ 
lightful.  Such  a  day  enables  one  the 
more  easily  to  see,  and  the  better  to  ob¬ 
serve,  the  fish  and  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance.  On  such  a  day,  moreover,  the 
fly  usually  hatches  the  best,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  fish  are  more  likely  to 
rise. 

It  is  all  this,  and  much  more,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  strain  Involved  to  brain 
and  eye  and  hand,  makes  a  day’s  fly 
fishing,  snatched  from  the  worry  and 
scurry  of  life,  the  most  fascinating  of 
pleasures,  the  truest  of  recreations,  the 
greatest  of  rests.  And  I  most  emphat¬ 
ically  endorse  the  line  adopted  by  Dr. 
Paley.  who,  on  being  taken  to  task  by 


the  Bishop  of  Durham  for  delaying  the 
completion  of  one  of  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  works,  answered:  “My  Lord,  I 
shall  work  steadily  at  it  when  the  fly¬ 
fishing  season  is  over.” 

And  is  there  cruelty  in  the  sport? 
Shooting  has  its  dark  side;  and  I  fear 
that  fishing,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not 
free  from  blame.  But  my  withers  are 
unwrung.  The  fly-fishing  duffer  in¬ 
commodes  no  one  of  God’s  creatures. 
The  successful  fisherman  at  once  pain¬ 
lessly  kills  the  fish  as  he  lands  it;  or, 
tenderly  extracting  the  barb,  gently 
supports  him  in  the  stream,  until,  his 
breath  recovered,  his  nausea  gone,  he 
sails  gallantly  away.  And  between 
whiles?  The  tiniest  of  hooks  is  affixed 
with  the  slightest  of  penetration  to  the 
least  sensitive  part  of  the  body.  The 
fish  is  frightened,  doubtless,  deadly 
frightened  at  the  end;  but  it  can 
scarcely  suffer  pain  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  If  the  hold  gives, 
he  is  soon  ready  to  feed  again.  If  the 
gut  breaks  and  he  goes  off  with  the 
fly,  he,  as  a  rule,  speedily  rids  himself 
of  the  incumbrance;  and  If  not,  while 
it  remains  he  apparently  suffers  little, 
if  any,  discomfort. 

I  have  myself— and  all  fishermen  can 
probably  say  the  same— more  than 
once,  in  striking,  lost  a  fly  in  a  fish,  and 
almost  directly  afterwards  caught  the 
fish  and  recovered  the  fly.  I  remember 
one  bright  Sunday  watching  from  an 
overhanging  tree,  with  my  opera 
glasses,,  a  big  trout  from  whose  mouth 
hung  a  yard  and  a  half  of  gut,  and  in 
whose  mouth,  plainly  visible,  was  a 
large  artificial  mayfly.  Yet  he  was  not 
in  the  least  incommoded,  and  took 
down  fly  after  fly  with  regularity  and 
gusto.  He  was  not  to  be  found  the 
next  day,  and  by  that  time  had  proba¬ 
bly  ridded  himself  of  the  incum¬ 
brance.  On  the  Mlmram  once,  at  Mar- 
den,  a  black  gnat  was  lost  in  a  trout 
Two  months  later  the  fish,  plump  and 
sleek,  was  taken  on  a  fly  with  the 
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black  guat  still  stickiag  to  its  Jaw,  but  would  have  been  ootbing  to  the  paean 
with  no  signs  of  indammatlon.  Again,  of  praise  that  Kingsley  would  have  me- 
a  friend  of  mine,  fly  Ashing  in  tho  lodiously  poured  forth  over  the  floating 
Bure,  saw  a  pike  strike  and  disperse  Quill  gnat  or  olive  dun,  if  only  he  had 
a  shoal  of  dace.  Immediately  he  threw  written  his  “Chalk  Stream  Studies”  in 
over  the  spot,  rose  and  hooked  a  dace,  this  year  of  grace  instead  of  forty 
which,  on  being  landed,  was  found  years  ago.  And,  twenty  years  later, 
scarred  with  the  marks  of  the  pike’s  the  charm  of  Cheneys  would  have  been 
teeth,  the  wounds  still  actually  bleed-  much  enhanced  to  Froude  if,  instead 
Ing;  a  good  proof  that  the  sense  of  pain  of  knotting  his  march-brown  and 
cannot  be  acute  in  flsh,  “never  failing  red-spinner”  to  the  same 

As  regards  trout,  there  Is  fly  Ashing  cast,  he  had  Ashed  the  lovely  Ches,  by 
ond  fly  Ashing— there  is  chalk  and  the  home  of  the  Bussells,  with  a  single 
there  is  cheese.  There  is  loch  Ashing,  well  dried,  well  cocked  fly. 

There  is  the  down-stream  Ashing  of  the  Cheneys :  what  delightful  memories 
northern  streams,  the  “chuck  and  it  recalls!  There,  some  flfteen  or 
chance  It”  system,  where  you  flog  twenty  years  ago,  I  went,  on  more 
along  with  a  couple  or  three  flies  on  than  one  occasion,  with  Matthew  Ar- 
your  cast  In  the  blind  hope  that  a  flsh  nold  to  enjoy  with  him  his  three  days’ 
will  be  there  and  will  hook  Itself  on.  annual  Whitsun  Ashing— days  which  to 
There  is  the  more  scientiflc  “wet”-fly  him  were  of  peculiar  delight  How 
fishing,  with  one  or  two  flies,  casting  well  I  remember  the  quaint  old  inn,  the 
up-stream.  Finally,  there  Is  the  new-  quiet  tree-shaded,  well  ordered  village, 
est  and  the  most  skilled  system— flsh-  the  limpid  stream,  the  rising  trout;  and 
ing  with  one  fly,  always  floated  dry  on  the  evenings  spent  with  the  most  ge- 
the  surface,  and  only  presented  to  a  delightful  of  men.  His  pref- 

fish  on  the  feed.  In  this  case  the  “wet”  erence,  when  fishing,  was  for  numbers 
fly  is  confined  to  its  legitimate  sphere,  rather  than  size,  mine  for  size  rather 
a  tailing  fish,  rough  shallows,  hopeless  than  numbers.  So  he  cast  line  for 
days — when  it  also  will  probably  not  choice  in  the  swift  and  gurgling 
catch  fish.  streams  below  the  mill,  while  I  fished 

Frederic  Halford  is  the  Izaak  Wal-  the  deeper  and  stiller  waters  above, 
ton,  George  Dewar  is  the  Charles  Cot-  where  the  two-  and  three-pounders  lay. 
ton  of  dry-fly  fishing— and  I  would  that  what  does  dry-fly  fishing  mean? 

they  had  lived  earlier,  or  preached  Armed  with  a  light  rod,  a  fine  cast,  a 
sooner.  For  one  recalls,  with  some-  single  fly  carefully  selected,  the  exact 
thing  of  a  sigh,  the  fishing  days  In  counterpart  of  some  Insect  that  is  or 
years  gone  by,  before  dry-fly  fishing  might  be  on  the  water,  you  carefully 
was.  Delightful  as  they  were,  how  scan  the  stream.  A  “great  old  trout, 
much  more  delightful  they  would  have  both  subtle  and  fearful,”  is  seen  to  be 
l)een  if  one  had  fished  with  a  “dry”  fly  on  the  feed.  Up-stream  you  stalk  him, 
instead  of  a  “wet”  fly,  had  fished  the  crouching  or  crawling.  More  than  a 
rise  instead  of  whipping  the  stream,  cast  length  below  the  spot  you  pause, 
had  always,  Instead  of  only  occasion-  until  again  the  ring  of  the  rise  is  seen, 
ally,  fished  at  a  flsh  instead  of  for  a  A  further  cautious  approach,  a  further 
flsh.  kneeling  wait.  Again  the  black  nose 

How  Kingsley  and  Froude  would  appears,  a  fly  Is  sucked  down.  The 
have  loved  the  dry  fly  had  they  but  brain  judges  the  distance  to  an  Inch, 
known  of  it  The  rhapsody  over  the  and  simultaneously  instructs  the  hand 
alder  (as  a  wet  fly  fully  deserved*-  and  eye.  A  preliminary  cast  is  made 
vox.,  irxix.  39 
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across  the  stream,  another  wave  of  the 
rod,  and  the  tiny  fly  alights  jauntily  on 
the  water  like  a  living  thing— yet 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
natural  insect  as  the  two  move  side 
by  side.  It  floats  lightly  over  the  de¬ 
sired  spot  where  lies  the  flsh.  Half 
turning  lazily  on  his  side,  lazily  he 
opens  his  great  white  mouth  and  sucks 
in  the  fly.  A  half-turn  of  the  wrist 
and  he  is  fast.  The  reel  makes  merry 
music,  while  rapidly  runs  the  line. 
Soon  is  the  flrst  rush  over;  cautiously 
the  line  is  recovered,  the  flsh  appears 
to  yield;  another  rush,  again  he  yields; 
then,  turning  sharply,  headlong  he 
bolts  down-stream,  for  one  anxious  mo¬ 
ment  slackening  the  line.  Another 
rush,  a  leap  into  the  air,  the  strain  is 
increased;  he  turns  slightly  on  his  side, 
but,  quickly  recovering  himself,  shakes 
his  jaws;  again  he  rolls,  and  again,  at 
each  roll  showing  more  of  his  silvery 
side,  and  now  like  a  log  he  lies  motion¬ 
less.  The  right  hand  has  grasped  the 
landing  net,  the  left  holds  the  rod  with 
shortened  line;  the  net  sinks  in  the 
water,  and,  yielding  to  the  gentle  pres¬ 
sure,  nearer  he  rolls;  then,  with  a 
swift,  cautious,  almost  Imperceptible 
movement,  it  is  under  him,  and  he  lies 
gasping  for  breath  upon  the  bank. 

But  there  may  be  another  side.  Per¬ 
haps  the  trout,  after  critically  gazing 
at  the  fly,  palpably  turns  the  cold  shoul¬ 
der,  as  only  a  trout  and  a  chow-dog  can 
do.  The  same  or  some  other  tempting 
morsel  Is  persistently  offered,  but 
without  response.  After  a  time  the 
trout  ceases  to  feed,  then  slowly  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  and  Anally  rushes  madly 
away  with  an  undulating  wave,  as  con¬ 
fidence,  suspicion,  observation  and 
panic  succeed  one  another.  But, 
whether  he  has  risen,  been  put. down, 
or  been  given  up  as  a  bad  job,  yon 
have  had  for  a  space,  at  least,  a  real 
object  and  interest  in  life.  The  man, 
as  has  been  well  said,  who  merely 
fishes  for  the  sake  of  what  he  can 


catch  is  not  so  much  an  angler  as  a 
fishmonger. 

Enjoy  thy  stream,  O  harmless  fish; 
And  when  an  angler  for  his  dish, 

Through  gluttony’s  vile  sin, 
Attempts,  a  wretch,  to  pull  thee  out, 
God  give  thee  strength,  O  gentle 
trout. 

To  pull  the  raskall  in! 

No  comparison  shall  be  made  be¬ 
tween  dry-fly  fishing  for  trout  and  fly 
fishing  for  salmon.  No  comparison  is 
possible  where  things  do  not  compete. 
Each  is  perfect  in  its  own  delightful 
way.  The  sensation  of  hooking  a  sal- 
mon—the  check  of  the  fly,  the  scream 
of  the  reel— is  there  anything  like  it? 
The  intense,  the  almost  painfully  in¬ 
tense  excitement  of  playing  a  lively 
salmon  in  broken  water  cannot  be 
equalled.  A  height  of  bliss  that  may 
be  speedily  followed  by  the  depths  of 
despair,  when,  after  the  prolonged  ten¬ 
sion,  and  when  the  fish  is  actually 
brought  to  gaff,  the  hold  gives.  And, 
oh!  the  gasp  of  relief,  the  feeling  of  ela¬ 
tion,  when,  the  hook  holding,  the  sil¬ 
very  bulk  is  safely  lifted  to  the  bank. 
In  a  successful  but  chequered  day’s 
salmon  fishing  the  whole  gamut  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  moves  poor  humanity  is  run 
through  note  by  note. 

A  day’s  trout-fishing  does  not  give 
rise  to  such  intensity  of  feeling.  But 
to  fish  for  trout  implies,  as  a  rule, 
catching  fish,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case  when  one  is  after  salmon— 
and  catching  fish  means  living  mo¬ 
ments.  To  my  mind,  also,  tlie  beguil¬ 
ing  of  the  farlo  requires  greater  skill, 
observation,  and  intelligence;  and  this 
is  pleasure.  In  salmon  fishing  the 
kindly  current,  as  a  rule,  forcibly  recti¬ 
fies  the  errors  of  your  baggy  east,  and 
brings  the  fly  over  the  flsh.  gently  un¬ 
dulating  the  feathers  the  while.  It  is 
all  one  to  the  salmon,  if  he  has  not  seen 
the  rod,  what  the  actual  cast  was  like 
so  long  as  the  fly  in  the  end  comes  at- 
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tractively  darting  over  blm.  Not  so 
the  trout  The  slovenly  cast,  the 
splash,  the  snakes,  are  neither  forgiven 
nor  forgotten.  With  a  great  wave  he 
is  off  up-stream,  spreading  the  tale  of 
suspicion  right  and  left  as  he  goes,  and 
for  a  time  will  cease  to  feed.  In  dry- 
fly  Ashing  the  beginner  cannot  hope  to 
compete  with  the  professor;  in  salmon 
Ashing  he  may  perhaps  enjoy  his 
record  at  his  flrst  essay,  and  subse¬ 
quently  will,  on  occasion,  by  luck  hook 
a  flsh  or  two,  while  the  past  master, 
his  companion,  does  not  get  a  rise. 
Playing  a  salmon  is  a  different  matter; 
and  here  nerve,  resource,  judgment, 
and  experience  will  greatly  tell. 

Certainly,  nowadays,  no  one  need  go 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  fly  fishing. 
Books,  illustrations,  directions,  dia¬ 
grams  abound,  which  will  enable  the 
beginner  perfectly  to  equip  himself; 
and,  when  equipped,  to  cast,  to  rise, 
hook,  play  and  land  his  flsh— from  his 
armchair.  In  some  ways  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions  may  be  acquired 
from  fishing  and  from  shooting  books, 
and  I,  for  one,  do  not  scruple  to  write 
them  down  and  to  keep  them  handy. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  Imbibe  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  quite  another  always  to 
carry  them  out  Grouse-driving,  for 
instance:  “keep  still,”  “keep  cool,” 
“take  them  coming,”  “pick  your  bird,” 
“stick  to  your  bird”— admirable  max¬ 
ims.  But  memory  is  a  slate,  and  ex¬ 
citement  acts  as  a  sponge.  The  dear 
little  black  bullet  heads  appear,  the 
pack  flashes  like  lightning  over  and 
around.  The  hour  of  trial  has  come, 
and  where  are  the  resolutions?  So,  too, 
salmon-fishing.  How  often  have  you 
said  to  yourself,  “Give  him  time,  give 
him  time,”  and  yet— especially  if  it  be 
the  first  fish  of  the  season,  how  often, 
alas!  is  the  fly  plucked  away  all  too 
soon  when  the  flsh  comes  with  a  dash 
and  a  boil? 

There  are,  however,  in  dry-fly  Ashing 
certain  elementary  rules,  easy  to  re¬ 


member,  and  not  difficult  to  carry  out: 
Keep  yourself  and  your  rod  out  of 
sight;  “the  sight  of  any  shadow”  as 
Walton  says,  “amazes  the  fish;”  he 
knows  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw,  a  man 
from  a  cow.  Bemember  that  the  first 
cast,  after  crawling  into  position,  is  all- 
important;  wait  for  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity,  as  regards  wind,  sun,  and  fish, 
rather  than  impatiently  take  a  bad 
one.  Don’t  hurry  your  casts;  pause 
often.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  fly;  al¬ 
ways  expect  a  rise  at  each  cast.  Stick 
to  your  flsh  unless  indeed  they  are  well 
on  the  feed.  Go  rather  for  the  fish 
rising  at  the  side  or  under  the  bank 
than  for  the  one  rising  in  mid-stream. 
Pish  “fine”  but  not  “far  off,”  unless  ab¬ 
solutely  obliged;  never  throw  a  long 
line  where  a  short  cast  will  suffice;  use 
a  short  casting  line  rather  than  a  long 
one,  two  yards  Instead_pf  three. 
“Strike”  or  not,  as  nature  teaches  you; 
what  I  do  myself  I  do  not  know,  ex¬ 
cept  that  if,  through  inattention,  I  do 
nothing  the  flsh  is  not  hooked.  Use 
eyed  hooks  of  course.  Limit  your  flies 
as  much  as  you  can;  the  standard  pat¬ 
terns  will  serve,  the  others  will  only 
confuse.  Never  hesitate,  through  lazi¬ 
ness,  to  change  your  sodden  and  fa¬ 
tigued-looking  fly  for  a  fresh  and  dry 
oner  the  latter  may  seduc.e  8  trout,  the 
former  would  not  beguile  a  chub.  Do 
not  be  hard  on  the  hooked  fish,  keep 
an  even  strain;  let  him  have  line  freely 
when  he  wants  it,  but  recover  a  little 
more  from  him  after  each  msh. 
Finally,  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  your 
Intelligence  on  the  alert;  and  (in  spite 
of  what  Mr.  Dewar  may  say)  take  your 
cruse  of  oil  and  your  opera  glasses. 

As  Mr.  Halford  well  says,  “with  the 
modem  angler  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
axiom  that  his  sport  is  not  what  is  pop¬ 
ularly  called  luck,  but  varies  directly 
as  his  judgment;  and,  as  a  corollary,  it 
may  be  added  that,  provided  he  is  a 
keen  and  accurate  observer,  his  judg¬ 
ment  will  vary  directly  as  his  expert- 
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ence,  tempered  by  his  capacity  of  ex- 
ecutioo.”  To  this,  and  including  this, 
1  would  add,  as  perhaps  the  chief  fac¬ 
tor  in  a  good  bag — perseverance.  A 
moderate  performer  with  the  rod,  if 
always  on  the  alert,  always  on  the 
look-out,  will  often,  on  his  dry  fly,  pick 
up  a  grubber  under  the  bank,  a  bulger 
here,  a  tailer  there,  a  flsh  rising  in  some 
difficult  or  unexpected  spot;  or,  by  im¬ 
portunity,  may  actually  weary  a  reluc¬ 
tant  flsh  into  taking  the  fly.  Observa¬ 
tion  of  the  habits  of  the  trout,  and  es¬ 
pecially  knowledge  of  the  particular 
stream,  will  of  course  stand  the  per¬ 
severing  fisherman  in  good  stead. 

Maxims,  nostrums  are  all  very  well, 
perseverance  is  an  invaluable  adjunct, 
but  what  if  the  trout  will  not  rise?  And 
truly  they  are  capricious  brutes.  Why 
can't  they  always  rise  freely  and  mer¬ 
rily,  instead  of  too  often  indulging  in 
their  detestable  tricks  and  habits? 

The  proficiency  of  the  fisherman  has 
greatly  advanced.  His  rod  is  im¬ 
proved,  his  gut  is  finer,  his  fly  is  more 
life-like  than  of  old;  yet  he  does  not 
make  bigger  bags  than  those  who 
fislied  in  trousers  and  tall  bats,  or 
who,  like  Cotton,  fished  without  reels 
and  with  preposterous-looking  flies. 

The  education  of  the  wary  trout  has 
kept  pace  with  the  improvement  In  the 
wiles  of  the  angler.  And  this  is  just 
as  well,  else  would  chalk  stream  trout 
be  as  scarce  as  the  Notornis,  as  ex¬ 
tinct  as  the  dodo.  The  modem  trout  is 
as  particular  as  the  Medusae,  who  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  when  It  rains. 
They  know  the  names  of  all  the  pat¬ 
tern  flies  as  well  as  you  do,  they  know- 
one  make  from  another.  Where  Sun¬ 
day  fishing  is  not  allowed  they  freely 

1  SnndAy,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  an  excellent  day 
for  wntchlnfttbe  habita  of  thetrontand  for  pickinK 
np  many  a  wrinkle.  I  have  often  amused  myself  by 
sittine  on  a  bridtce  over  the  Mlmram,  catching  flies 
and  dropping  tliem  into  the  water,  occasionally 
varying  the  diet  by  a  dry  fly  with  the  barb  broken 
off.  Both  real  and  artlflcial  flies  are  invariably 
taken,  but  the  latter  are  Instantly  and  violently  spat 
out.  One  Sunday,  I  remember,  I  went  quietly  up  a 


Utilize  their  day  of  rest  “Soon  as  ever 
the  church  bells  begin  to  ring  on  Sun¬ 
days,”  as  an  observant  friend  re¬ 
marked,  “the  trout  begin  to  rise.  But” 
added  he,  “one  time  I  dodged  them.  It 
was  a  Good  Friday,  but  they  thought  it 
was  Sunday,  and  when  they  began  to 
rise  1  teas  there."'^ 

Dry-fly  fishing  has  only  come  into 
general  use  for  some  ten  years  or  so; 
but  if  the  Darwinian  theory  is  good  for 
anything,  will  it  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  southern  trout  cease  to 
rise?  The  freest  risers  will  be  killed 
off;  the  tailers,  the  bulgers,  the  feeders 
on  minnow  and  shrimp  will  survive. 
Has  the  principle  of  natural  selection 
already  begun  to  work,  and  what  will 
be  the  position  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
hence? 

And  what  aggravating  ways  these 
trout  have!  How  deeply  absorbed  they 
often  are  in  other  things,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  any  interest  in  a  dry  fly.  There 
is  the  “tailing”  fish,  feeding  on  caddis 
snail  or  shrimp,  breaking  the  surface, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  rise,  with  his 
tail  instead  of  with  his  nose.  There  is 
the  “bulging”  fish,  feeding  on  the  larvte 
or  nymphse,  making  the  water  boil  in 
a  tantalizing  way,  as  he  darts  hither 
and  thither  in  their  pursuit  There  is 
the  “smutting”  flsh,  greedily  taking 
down  the  tiniest  of  insects,  and  utterly 
oblivious  of  your  finest  cast  and  small¬ 
est  fly;  which,  indeed,  as  it  floats  side 
by  side  with  the  monstrously  minute 
“curse,”  appears  a  Gulliver  among  the 
Liliputians.  There  is  the  “traveller.” 
usually  a  good  fish,  who,  at  Intervals 
on  the  feed,  moves  up  after  every 
mouthful,  and  who,  all  of  a  sudden, 
unbeknown  to  you  drops  down-stream. 

reach  of  tbe  river,  apotting  tbe  large  trout  Ifiiig 
close  to  tbe  bank.  Wherever  I  thought,  from  the 
look  of  the  flsh,  the  way  he  was  lying,  and  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  bank,  that  he  was  really  at  home 
and  on  the  look-out,  I  carefully  marked  with  the  vis¬ 
ible  stick  or  stone  the  exact  spot  opposite  where  his 
head  would  be  when  lie  returned  after  I  had  gone. 
This  I  did  in  the  case  of  six  flsh,  every  one  of  which  I 
rose  or  caught  the  next  day. 
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and  is  scared  by  the  rod  which  was 
casting  to  where  his  last  rise  was  seen. 
There  is  the  “cruiser,”  a  resident  in 
stiil  waters,  a  more  likely  customer  for 
the  fly;  but  who,  being  ever  on  the 
move,  as  likely  as  not  never  comes  near 
your  fly. 

Here  your  opera  glasses  will  come  in 
useful.  You  can,  with  them,  deflnitely 
decide  whether  it  was  head  or  tail  that 
broke  the  surface  there;  whether  that 
flsh  was  bulging  or  rising,  whether 
that  other  was  confining  itself  to 
curses;  what  fly  this  one  was  taking 
at  intervals;  and  whether  that  fish,  ly¬ 
ing  near  the  surface,  is  on  the  look-out 
for  a  fly  or  merely  passing  the  time— 
perhaps  asleep.  You  can  watch,  be¬ 
sides,  the  movements  and  note  the  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  the  fish;  no  small  addi¬ 
tional  pleasure,  and  educating  and 
amusing  withal.  You  may  often  notice 
a  large  flsh  giving  a  sort  of  dissipated 
yawn,  opening  wide  his  big  white 
mouth;  while  another  will  be  munch¬ 
ing  his  food  with  zest,  expanding  and 
contracting  his  giiis,  and  shaking  his 
head  as  he  turns  the  savory  moi'sei  in 
his  mouth,  licking  his  lips  in  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

But  I  have  not  exhausted  the  record 
of  the  soul-vexing  habits  of  the  trout. 
I'jven  on  days  when  the  flsh  are  rising 
freely,  and  always  when  they  are  ris¬ 
ing  badly,  they  knock  off  and  have  a 
siesta  between  2.30  and  5.30.  And 
tlien  the  evening  Ashing,  to  which  one 
looks  forw'ard  to  retrieve  the  day  or  to 
add  to  its  success,  how  often  is  it  but 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit— flsh 
moving  indeed,  yet  not  rising;  rising  in¬ 
deed,  yet  declining  the  fly. 

But  the  most  exasperating  and  the 
most  mysterious  of  all  their  tricks  is 
that  commonly  called  “taking  short;” 
or,  as  Cotton  describes  it  (so  it  is  no 
new  thing),  the  trout  “only  chew  your 
fly  and  will  not  take  it”  On  some 
days,  or  rather  during  periods  of  some 
days,  the  fish,  apparently  rising  freely 


at  the  fly,  do  not  touch  it  at  all;  on 
other  days  they  will  take  It  boldly  and 
are  seemingly  hooked,  but  after  a  de¬ 
cided  tug  or  even  a  good  rush  the  hook 
“comes  unfastened.”  A  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  this  (one  among  many)  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  one  day  on  the  Kennet 
last  season.  The  fish  were  rising  mod¬ 
erately  well  all  day,  and  up  to  four 
o’clock  I  had  been  very  successful, 
partly  with  the  mayfly  but  chiefly  with 
small  flies.  After  four  o’clock,  though 
the  trout  were  apparently  rising  as 
freely  and,  indeed,  as  it  got  later  more 
freely  than  before,  I  hardly  succeeded 
In  landing  a  fish;  yet  I  must  have  risen 
and  touched  a  score  or  more. 

What  is  the  reason?  It  must  be  due 
to  some  peculiarity  in  the  light  or  to 
some  special  atmospheric  conditions. 
A  change  in  the  latter  often,  as  we 
know,  tends  to  make  the  fish  more 
wary  and  observant.  Then  it  may  be 
that,  as  the  fish  nears  the  surface,  and 
is  on  the  point  of  seizing  his  prey,  he 
suddenly  perceives  something  abnor¬ 
mal  and  deceptive  about  the  fly,  which 
under  other  conditions  of  light  was  not 
so  clearly  seen.  This  consciousness, 
this  sudden  suspicion  comes  too  late  to 
prevent  the  rise,  but  just  enables  the 
flsh  to  avoid  touching  the  hook;  or,  by 
suddenly  closing  his  gills  instead  of 
opening  them,  to  eject  the  Ly  as  it  en¬ 
ters  his  mouth;  or,  by  actually  closing 
his  mouth,  to  prevent  its  entrance.  As 
confirmation  of  this  last  mentioned 
theory,  Mr.  Halford  has  noticed  (and  I 
have  observed  the  same)  that  when 
fish  are  taking  short,  the  hook  occa¬ 
sionally  comes  back  with  a  tiny  scale 
attached. 

I  can  make  no  definite  suggestion  for 
the  better  circumvention  of  the  trout 
under  any  of  these  conditions.  Watch, 
wait,  persevere,  and  haply  you  will 
overcome  their  vigilance  and  be  re¬ 
warded.  If,  however,  there  be  a  de¬ 
cent  and  well  behaved  fish  about,  go 
for  him  and  leave  the  others  alone:— 
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“  ‘How  if  a’  will  not  stand?’  ” 

“  ‘Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him, 
but  let  him  go;  and  thank  God  you  are 
rid  of  a  knave.’  ” 

Sometimes,  however,  even  trout  will 
lose  their  shyness,  and  throw  to  the 
winds  all  their  protective  habits.  In 
the  maydy  time,  of  course,  the  trout 
often,  though  not  always,  give  way  to 
the  vice  of  gluttony  and  become  reck¬ 
less.  It  is  a  mad  time  for  a  short  time, 
and  after  that  the  reckoning.  But  at 
other  times  and  on  other  days,  as  all 
fishermen  have  experienced,  the  fish 
will  also  occasionally  lose  their  heads 
and  their  caution.  I  remember  once, 
with  but  a  short  hour  and  a  half  to 
spare  between  house  and  station, 
catching  on  the  alder  and  the  quill  goat 
seven  fish  weighing  thirteen  and  a 
quarter  pounds.  On  another  occasion, 
in  a  small  piece  of  water  in  which 
casual  casting  would  usually  produce 
but  two  or  three  fish,  I  caught  one  even¬ 
ing,  late  in  September,  after  shooting 
all  day,  no  less  than  twenty  trout  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  almost  without  mov¬ 
ing  a  yard.  On  the  Colne  at  Munden, 
one  aldermanic  trout  of  two  pounds 
and  a  half  took  my  fiy  after  he  had  al¬ 
ready  gulped  down  seventy-nine  min¬ 
nows;  and  another  of  the  same  weight, 
caught  by  Mr.  Hibbert,  had  no  less 
than  960  mayflies  in  him— as  their  re¬ 
spective  autopsies  showed. 

The  question  of  flies  Is  a  large  sub¬ 
ject.  and  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken 
at  the  end  of  an  article.  Frankly,  as 
regards  salmon  flies  I  have  no  views. 
It  is  now  a  recognized  fact  that  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  and  the  appetite  of  the 
salmon  fail  rapidly  in  the  fresh  water. 
Salmon  flies  do  not  resemble  any 
known  article  of  diet.  It  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  more  playfulness  than  hunger, 
more  curiosity  than  desire  for  food, 
that  induces  a  salmon  to  seize  a  fly. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  those  who  consider 
that  the  salmon  is  truly  catholic  in  his 


tastes;  that  he  appreciates  equally  the 
old-fashioned  modest  “Meg”  and  the 
now  fashionable  “Wilkinson;”  that  he 
would  as  roadily  rise  at  a  Quaker  as  at 
a  Cardinal— in  a  word,  as  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  puts  it,  that  “the  color  and 
material  of  a  fly  matters  very  little,  if 
anything,  while  the  size  and  movement 
thereof  is  all  important” 

But,  for  my  own  part,  though  I  fill 
my  box  with  files  many  and  vai'ied,  1 
am  content— my  opportunities  forbid 
me  the  luxury  of  experiments — to  ac¬ 
cept  at  least  as  a  beginning,  the  fly 
fancied  by  the  gillie;  and  this  even 
though  he  selects  the  fiy  with  the  idea 
that  the  fish  desires  and  takes  it  for 
food,  and  is  shocked— as  was  my  gillie 
last  summer  on  the  Shin — by  the  scan¬ 
dalous  suggestion,  culled  from  the 
Fishery  Board  Report,  that  hia  salmon 
could  possibly  be  ascetic  and  dyspeptic. 

As  regards  trout  flies  there  is  no  dis¬ 
pute.  The  fish  comes  for  them  solely 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  sa¬ 
vory  morsels,  the  food  that  his  soul 
loveth.  Further,  while  the  patterns  of 
salmon  flies  are  ever  changing  and  in¬ 
creasing,  the  tendency  of  late  years, 
especially  with  dry-fly  fishing,  has  been 
to  reduce  the  number  of  flies  and  to 
confine  them  to  a  few  standard  pat¬ 
terns,  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  the  most  killing.  Walton  gave 
twelve  “kinds  of  artificial  flies  to  angle 
with  upon  the  top  of  the  water,”  as 
communicated  to  him  by  “an  in¬ 
genious  brother  of  the  angle,  an  honest 
man  and  a  most  excellent  fly  fisher.” 
This  number  Cotton  increased  consid¬ 
erably,  and  writer  after  writer  added 
to  the  list  until,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
there  were  nearly  a  hundred  patterns 
in  vogue.  Even  Francis  Francis,  in  his 
standard  work  (1872),  described  fifty  to 
sixty  files.  Mr.  Halford,  in  his  “Dry- 
fly  Fishing”  (1889),  reduced  the  number 
to  twenty,  which  Mr.  Dewar,  in  his 
“Book  of  the  Dry  Fly”  (1897),  further 
reduced  to  eleven,  including  mayfly  and 
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byeiil-guut.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  a  uota- 
ble  aud  succesbilul  lishermau,  relies 
mainly  (so  lie  tells  us)  on  three  flies— 
the  gray  quill  gnat,  the  red  quill  gnat, 
and  the  black  spider.  For  myself,  I 
chiefly  use  the  olive  dun,  gray  quill, 
Wickham,  silver  sedge,  and  occasional 
alder. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  contends,  as  we 
know,  that  fish  are  color-blind,  and 
that,  while  they  can  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  shades  of  color,  they  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  distinguishing,  or  at  all  events 
do  not  distinguish,  between  the  colors 
themselves.  This  may  be  so,  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  experiments  yet  made 
are  at  all  conclusive.  The  trout.  In  the 
mayfly  season,  w-ere  offered  mayflies, 
red  and  blue  instead  of  the  regulation 
gray— and  they  took  them.  But  this  Is 
hardly  a  test  And  as  regards  the  par¬ 
ticular  trout  on  which  Sir  Herbert 
made  one  of  bis  two  experiments,  it  so 
happened  that  I  was  myself  Ashing  the 
same  w’ater  the  very  next  day.  The 
fish  were,  for  the  time  being,  simply 
silly,  and  had  lost  all  discrimination; 
so  much  so  that  I  got  fifty  fish  over 
one  pound  each,  weighing  sixty-seven 
pounds  (besides  smaller  ones),  and  this 
without  knowing  the  water.  The  ex¬ 
periment  should  be  made,  not  with  the 
mayfly,  but  with  gaudy  quills  and  brill¬ 
iant  duns,  cast  over  shy  and  cautious¬ 
ly  rising  trout. 

From  many  quarters  we  hear,  nowa¬ 
days.  Jeremiads  over  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  future  prospects  of  our 
salmon  rivers.  Whether  salmon  are 
really  and  seriously  diminishing  in 
numbers,  I  cannot  say,  for  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  fear  there  Is  much  truth 
in  the  assertion.  This,  however,  may 
be  said  by  way  of  consolation,  that  If 


salmon  are  going  to  the  dogs  now,  they 
were  equally  supposed  to  be  going  to 
the  dogs  any  time  this  past  seventy 
years  or  moi'e.  Whether  It  be  Davy, 
Scrope,  or  St  John,  “good  sport”  is 
spoken  of  in  the  past  sense;  it  was 
even  then,  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  puts 
it,  a  case  of  “/uit” 

But  whatever  be  the  truth  in  regard 
to  salmon,  this  I  do  know— it  is  within 
my  own  personal  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience— that  the  rapacity  of  some  of 
the  London  Water  Companies  has  of 
late  years  told  severely  on  the  trout 
streams  of  Hertfordshire  and  Essex. 
The  springs  have  been  tapped,  and  the 
flow  and  scour  of  the  streams  have 
been  seriously  diminished. 

I  sincerely  hope— I  speak  here  as  a 
fisherman  merely— that  the  much 
talked  of,  long  postponed  supply  of 
water  to  come  from  Wales  to  meet  the 
needs  of  London,  will  soon  take  a  con¬ 
crete  shape.  If  it  be  much  further  de¬ 
layed  the  Hertfordshire  trout  will  be 
in  the  same  predicament  as  the  East 
Londoners— and  will  like  It  even  less. 
Already  the  shallows,  where  they 
freely  and  securely  wallowed  of  yore, 
no  longer  cover  their  broad  backs  and 
dorsal  fins.  And,  if  no  check  be  put 
to  the  reckless  action  of  the  Water 
Companies,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  will 
assuredly  be  fulfilled:— 

“The  rivers  shall  be  wasted  and  dried 
up. 

“The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  every¬ 
thing  sown  by  the  brooks,  shall  wither, 
l)e  driven  away  and  be  no  more. 

“The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all 
they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks 
shall  lament.” 

Sydney  Buxton. 
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Past  the  deserts,  orange-groves,  and 
watered  gardens,  winding  up  and 
down  between  low  jagged  hills  and 
the  sea,  which,  against  the  red  soil 
about  Cabafial  and  the  harbor,  is  often 
blood-red,  suddenly,  turning  inland, 
we  are  in  Valencia.  It  was  dark  when 
I  reached  it,  and  I  have  never  seen,  ex¬ 
cept  point  by  point  in  its  midst,  this 
city  of  tall  towers  and  blue  domes. 
I  have  followed  all  its  windings,  and 
on  every  side  it  dwindles  out  to  dusty 
and  cheerless  boulevards,  a  half-dry 
river-bed,  gardens  with  palms  and  all 
manner  of  slim,  feathery  trees,  thirsty 
for  lack  of  rain,  and  gray  with  dust. 
It  is  a  maze  of  tall  and  narrow  streets, 
in  which  houses  of  irregular  height 
and  size,  and  color  and  style,  follow 
one  another  with  a  uniform  profusion 
of  balconies,  all  with  their  shutters  or 
their  persianas',  here  and  there  four 
or  five  streets  debouch  into  an  oddly 
shaped  square,  for  the  most  part  a 
mere  space  between  street  and  street, 
and  for  the  most  part  with  a  church  at 
one  of  its  comers.  There  are  whole 
streets  of  shops,  every  shop  with  its 
little  oval  signboard,  painted  with  the 
image  of  a  saint;  every  shop  open  to 
the  street,  and  hung  outside  with 
sashes,  and  plaids,  and  lengths  of 
cloth  and  velvet,  and  shawls,  and 
blankets,  and  every  kind  of  long, 
bright  stuff.  And,  stagnant  amidst 
the  constant  fiowing  of  busy  life,  to 
and  fro  in  these  vivid,  narrow  streets, 
a  beggar  stands  at  every  crossing;  men 
with  a  horrible  absence  of  hands,  men 
without  legs,  men  doubled  up,  and 
twisted  into  strange  shapes,  hopping 
like  frogs,  blind  men,  men  sitting 
against  the  wall  with  cloaks  drawn 
over  their  faces,  old  men  tottering 
with  age,  women  canning  sick  chil¬ 
dren,  or  with  children  ranning  beside 


them  with  little  tin  plates  in  their 
hands. 

Valencia  is  both  old  and  new,  and 
much  in  it  seems  to  be  at  once  old  and 
new.  The  people  are  busy,  thriving, 
but  they  work  with  their  hands,  not 
with  machinery,  and  they  work  almost 
in  the  open  air,  in  shops  laid  open  like 
Eastern  bazaars,  in  great  doorways, 
where  whole  families  assemble  with 
their  chairs,  or  sitting  on  balconies,  in 
the  Spanish  fashion,  with  their  backs 
to  the  street  The  women  pass,  bare¬ 
headed,  in  their  bright  clothes,  on  their 
JJny  feet,  carrying  pitchers  to  the  foun¬ 
tain,  and  pitchers  of  beautiful  ancient 
form,  like  two-handed  amphorae.  They 
pass,  dressed  in  black,  with  their  black 
mantillas  and  their  fans,  on  their  way 
to  the  churches,  to  which  they  are  al¬ 
ways  going,  and  from  which  they  are 
always  coming.  And  in  the  men’s 
handkerchiefs,  twisted  into  a  turban, 
with  a  hanging  tail;  in  many  of  the 
faces,  in  which  brown  blackens  to  so 
dark  a  shade;  in  fingers  and  finger¬ 
nails,  stained  like  a  negro’s,  I  see  the 
Moors,  still  unconquered  in  Spain. 

And  the  color!  I  have  never  seen  so 
much  color  in  any  streets  before,  ex¬ 
cept  indeed  in  the  streets  of  Moscow, 
where  it  hurts.  Here  it  is  bright,  mov¬ 
ing,  not  insistent,  and  clothing  gay 
life.  I  like  to  walk  in  the  market¬ 
place  on  a  sunny  morning,  among 
those  white  stalls,  set  up  with  cover¬ 
ings  like  sails,  at  which  brown  women 
sit  in  their  comfortable  chairs,  laugh¬ 
ing,  calling  to  one  another,  fanning 
the  fruit  to  keep  off  the  cloud  of  files 
and  mosquitos.  There  is  a  ceaseless 
noise,  passing,  sound  of  voices;  bright 
dresses,  shawls,  aprons,  throng  the 
pavement  and  the  roadway;  everyone, 
as  people  do  in  Spain,  is  hurrying  lei¬ 
surely;  they  are  at  once  serious  and 
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good-humored,  as  Spanish  people  are. 
And  this  colored  crowd  is  moving  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  the  Lonja,  with  its 
delicate  fifteenth-century  Gothic  (still 
as  naturally  as  ever,  the  Exhange), 
and  before  the  barbaric  rococo  of 
the  Church  of  Los  Santos  Juanes,  in 
the  one  spacious  square  of  Valencia, 

'  where,  in  the  days  of  the  Cid,  tourna¬ 
ments  were  held,  and  men  have  been 
burned  alive. 

This  living  on  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
‘a  busy  town,  into  the  present,  came 
home  to  me  with  singular  force  one 
Thursday  morning,  as  I  went  to  the 
-  Cathedral  Square  to  see  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Waters.  Outside  the  Apostles’ 
Door  an  iron  railing  had  been  set  up 
on  the  broad  pavement,  and,  within 
the  railing,  an  old-fashioned  sofa, 
semi-circular  in  form,  had  been  placed; 
and  at  half-past  eleven  six  old  men, 
peasants,  took  their  seats,  bare¬ 
headed,  in  their  peasants’  blouses. 
Then  two  peasants  came  forward,  en¬ 
tered  the  enclosure,  and  each  stated 
his  case,  briefiy.  The  case  was  heard, 
discussed,  and  decided,  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  The  six  old  men  sat  there  lean¬ 
ing  forward  on  their  sticks,  listening 
attentively,  for  the  most  part  saying 
nothing,  tacitly  accepting  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  their  president,  a  keen-faced, 
unhesitating  man,  who  sat  with  his 
head  bent,  and  his  eyes  raised  scruti- 
nizingly,  never  moving  from  the  face 
of  the  man  before  him.  His  decision 
has  the  force  of  law;  and  this  tribunal, 
which,  since  the  time  of  the  Moors, 
has  sat  here  every  Thursday  at  half¬ 
past  eleven  to  decide  all  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  watering  of  the  lands,  is 
a  remnant  of  mediaeval  democracy, 
peasants  Judging  peasants,  which  is 
not  the  least  surprising  of  popular  sur¬ 
vivals. 

Another  morning  I  seemed  to  myself 
more  than  ever  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
I  attended  a  La^n  discussion  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  when  D.  Rafael  Tarln  y 


Torres  propounded  the  thesis  that  three 
things  are  needed  for  a  perfect  re¬ 
pentance:  “oris  confessU),  cordis  oontri- 
tio,  atque  operis  satisfactio"  and  the 
Sres.  Martinez  and  Fuset  disputed  the 
thesis.  Against  the  entrance  to  the 
choir,  over  which  hong  a  lighted  lamp, 
a  carpet  had  been  laid,  on  which  was 
placed  a  row  of  crimson-covered  arm¬ 
chairs  and  a  table  covered  with  crim¬ 
son  cloth.  Opposite,  immediately 
against  the  door  of  the  principal  en¬ 
trance,  a  movable  pulpit  had  been  set 
up,  also  hong  with  crimson,  and  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  high  wooden  frame,  to  which 
steps  led  at  the  back.  On  both  sides 
were  benches  for  the  audience.  Six 
church  dignitaries,  in  their  crimson 
and  ermine  robes,  sat  on  the 
seats  at  the  table,  one  or  two 
others  at  the  side,  and  the  dispu¬ 
tants  on  an  ancient  leather-covered 
settle  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit.  The 
orator  was  led  in  with  ceremony.  He 
spoke,  seated,  for  exactly  an  hour. 
After  he  had  spoken,  the  younger  of 
the  two  disputants,  a  man  with  the 
face  of  an  intellectual  fighter,  rose 
with  his  first  contra.  He  spoke  rap¬ 
idly,  almost  disdainfully,  with  a  sup- 
pressed  smile,  as  he  proposed  his  difll- 
cult  questions.  I  left  after  nearly  two 
hours,  while  the  older  of  the  two  dis¬ 
putants  was  proposing  his  obJ.jCtlons. 
I  found  Latin  surprisingly  like  Span¬ 
ish,  when  pronounced  with  a  Spanish 
accent,  the  Spanish  lisp  and  gutturals: 
nunqnam,  for  instance,  sounding  like 
the  Spanish  nunca,  etiam  like  ethiam. 
And  the  audience,  that  too  re¬ 
minded  me  of  what  those  audiences 
must  have  been  that  flocked  to  hear 
the  Schoolmen.  On  and  around  the 
benches,  in  a  dense  mass  on  each  side, 
were  priests  and  students,  a  certain 
number  of  men  who  had  probably  once 
been  students,  and  then  boys,  old  men, 
women,  beggars— people  who  certainly 
could  not  understand  a  word  that  was 
said,  but  gazing,  and  apparently  !!»• 
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tenlng,  with  rapt  attention,  as  if  to  a 
strange  religious  service,  quite  out  of 
the  usual  course,  which  it  was  partly 
curious  and  partly  pious  to  attend. 
One  old  woman,  not  far  from  me, 
knelt 

The  churches  of  Valencia,  so  nu¬ 
merous,  and  filled  during  all  the  hours 
of  service  with  so  constant  a  devotion, 
are  of  but  moderate  value  architectu¬ 
rally,  apart  from  the  curiosity  of  their 
structure,  in  such  churches  as  San  An¬ 
dres  and  San  Nicolas,  where  the  origi¬ 
nal  form  of  the  mosques,  out  of  which 
they  have  been  built  still  persists,  al¬ 
most  unaltered.  Many  churches,  once 
Gothic,  have  been  spoiled  out  of  recog¬ 
nition;  plaster  and  whitewash,  and 
gold  paint,  have  been  at  work  on  al¬ 
most  every  interior;  and  the  few  good 
pictures  which  might  be  seen,  the- 
Ribaltas,  Juanes,  an  interesting  Goya, 
are  put  into  dark  comers,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  see  them  properly.  The 
cathedral  itself,  built  on  the  site  of  a 
mosque,  and  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
l>ell-tower  and  rimhorio,  which  rise 
very  effectively  against  different  as¬ 
pects  of  the  sky,  has  suffered  restora¬ 
tion,  and  its  principal  entrance  is  now 
tawdry  with  meaningless  ornament. 
The  one  satisfying  piece  of  Gothic  here 
is  in  none  of  the  churches,  but  in  the 
Lonja,  with  its  pillars  spiring  to  the 
roof  and  branching  out  into  stone 
palm-trees,  with  a  really  broad  effect 
of  delicacy.  Renaissance  architecture 
is  but  Just  seen,  in  the  nvdiencia;  and. 
in  the  palace  on  which  I  am  looking 
out  as  I  write,  a  terrible  example  of 
eighteenth-century  barocco,  a  very 
masterpiece  of  the  art  of  heaping  up 
the  unnecessary.  The  river  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  the  Turla,  which,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  scarcely  exists,  is  to  me  almost 
the  most  fascinating  thing  here,  fram¬ 
ing  in  the  picture  I  make  for  myself 
of  this  Intricate  place,  with  an  effect 
that  pleases  me.  The  river  banks, 
.with  their  stone  quays,  are  wide 


enough  for  the  Seine,  and  the  Turia  is 
a  thread  of  water  lost  in  the  sand. 
The  dry  river-bed  is  a  mass  of  brown 
sand,  like  the  sea-shore;  trees  grow  on 
each  side,  aud  grass  about  the  trees; 
the  horse-market  is  held  here  in  the 
morning,  carts  pass  to  and  fro,  cattle 
lie  there  on  heaped  straw,  soldiers  gal¬ 
lop  over  it  on  their  horses,  black  sheep 
wander  along  it  in  a  fantastic  dark 
crowd,  the  dust  rising  whitely  from 
under  their  little  hoofs.  And  there  are 
moments  when  the  thin  stream,  fiow- 
ing  In  and  out  among  the  sand, 
touches  all  these  colors  with  an  ex¬ 
quisite  light,  drawing  into  itself  the 
green  of  the  trees,  and  shining  d.Tin- 
tily  amidst  the  dust.  In  such  moments 
one  seems  to  see  Africa,  the  desert  and 
the  oasis. 

Under  a  stormy  sky,  the  river-bed 
has  a  wild  and  savage  aspect,  its 
brown  sand  reddening  under  the  dark 
ciouds,  droves  of  black  cattle  roaming 
over  It,  the  wind  stirring  In  the  leaves 
of  the  trees;  and  one  night  I  saw 
across  It  one  of  the  most  original  sun¬ 
sets  I  had  ever  seen;  a  sunset  in 
brown.  Standing  on  the  bridge  next 
beyond  the  Moorish  “Bridge  of  the 
Law.”  and  looking  towards  the  Gate 
of  Serranos,  with  its  fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury  battlements,  every  line  distinct 
against  a  rim  of  pale  green  sky,  I  saw 
the  clouds  heaped  above  them  in  great 
loose  masses  of  brown,  nothing  but 
shades  of  brown,  and  every  shade  of 
brown.  It  was  as  if  the  light  smou' 
dered.as  if  an  inner  flame  scorched  th  * 
white  clouds,  as  flame  scorches  paper, 
until  It  shrivels  Into  an  angry,  crack¬ 
ling  brown.  Under  these  loose  masses 
of  brown  cloud,  the  battlemented  gate, 
the  tall  houses,  a  square  and  narrow 
tower  which  rose  beyond  them,  dark¬ 
ened  to  exactly  the  same  color  in 
shadow;  and  all  but  the  upper  part 
vanished  away  into  complete  darkness, 
which  extended  outwards  over  the 
trees  on  the  quay,  and  over  a  part  of 
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the  dry  river-bed,  coming  suddenly  to 
an  end  Just  before  the  water  began. 
The  thin  stream  was  colored  a  deep 
purple,  where  the  reflection  of  the 
clouds  fell  right  upon  it;  and  bigherup, 
where  a  foot-bridge  crossed  the  river, 
reversed  shadows  walked  in  greenish 
water,  step  for  step  with  the  passers 
on  the  bridge.  It  was  long  before  the 

The  Saturday  Rerlew. 


light  faded  out  of  the  clouds,  which 
sank  to  a  paler  and  paler  yellow;  and  I 
stood  there  thrilled  with  admiration 
of  those  violent  and  daring  harmonies, 
which  seemed  to  carry  Nature  beyond 
her  usual  scheme  of  color,  In  what  I 
could  not  help  almost  hearing  as  the 
surge  of  a  Wagnerian  orchestra. 

Arthur  Symons. 


THE  “WHITE  MAN’S  BURDEN.” 


It  is  the  prerogative  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  to  embody  in  ringing  verse 
the  latent  thought  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  All  England  leaped 
at  the  “Recessional,”  for  he  expressed 
in  those  flne  lines  our  secret  fear  tlial 
we  were  growing  vainglorious,  too 
full  of  the  pride  of  life,  too  charmed 
with  our  own  success,  and  that  we 
needed  pardon  from  the  Lord  for 
spiritual  fatness.  We  can  but  hope 
that  his  address  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  make  a  similar  impression, 
for  it  conveys,  in  language  almost  as 
powerful,  though  not  quite  as  simple, 
as  that  of  the  “Recessional,”  the 
truth  which  we  have  for  a  lifetime 
been  endeavoring  to  preach.  The  duty 
of  the  white  man  is  to  conquer  and 
control,  probably  for  a  couple  of  cen¬ 
turies,  all  the  dark  peoples  of  the 
world,  not  for  his  own  good,  but  for 
theirs;  to  give  them  the  chance  of  de¬ 
velopment  which  comes  with  a  stable 
and  well-ordered  peace;  to  break  for 
ever,  if  such  breaking  be  possible, 
that  strange  arrest  of  progress  which 
for  so  many  centuries  has  benumbed 
their  powers,  and  which  leaves  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  such  hells  upon 
earth  that  if  the  white  man  realize<l 
the  truth,  all  the  strength  of  the  good 
would  be  absorbed  In  one  great  effort 
to  ameliorate  their  condition.  To 


Asia  the  world  owes  all  the  great 
creeds  it  has,  yet  no  Asiatic,  untaught 
by  a  European,  believes  a  reasonable 
creed;  while  in  Africa  the  millions 
who  have  thought  of  nothing,  invent¬ 
ed  nothing,  built  nothing,  and  found¬ 
ed  nothing,  live  on  more  like  evil  chil¬ 
dren  or  animals  with  human  form 
than  like  men  with  intellects  and 
souls.  It  is  surely  the  duty  of  the 
white  man.  who  has  advanced  so  far 
that  he  is  almost  bewildered  by  the 
rushing  multitude  of  his  acquire¬ 
ments,  who  has  made  of  himself, 
through  the  favor  of  God,  a  restrained 
and  self-controlling  human  being,  and 
who  can  put  on  at  will  for  any  task 
the  enchanted  armor  of  science  which 
no  barbarian  force,  however  vast, 
may  pierce,  to  try  at  least  whether  he 
cannot  terminate  this  arrest,  and  set 
the  whole  race  of  man  free  to  work 
out  the  destiny  intended  for  him.  We 
all  admit  that  duty  within  our  own 
narrow  lands,  and  try  to  perform  it 
towards  our  own  savages,  and  the 
extension  of  our  work,  if  we  can  ex¬ 
tend  it  over  the  whole  world,  cannot 
but  be  good.  Only  we  must  perform 
it  in  the  right  spirit,  taking  it  ui>.  as 
Mr.  Kipling  sings,  as  “the  wnite 
man’s  burden,”  seeking  no  profit  be¬ 
yond  fair  pay  for  honest  work,  shrink¬ 
ing  from  no  accusation  except  that  of 
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wilful  oppression,  and  above  all,  ex¬ 
pecting  no  gratitude  from  those  whom 
we  may  help  to  redeem.  If  we  fail, 
and  we  may  fail  yet,  for  we  are  not 
yet  sure  that  our  patience  will  hold 
out  under  the  necessary  self-sacrifices, 
‘‘the  new  caught,  sullen  peoples,  half 
devil  and  half  child,"  will  curse  us  by 
all  their  gods;  while  if  we  succeed, 
and  we  may  succeed,  for  we  are 
slowly  succeeding  at  home,  they  will 
but  bid  us  begone  unthanked,  perhaps 
use  their  new  powers,  the  discipline 
enforced  on  them,  the  knowledge  by 
degrees  poured  into  them,  to  infiict  on 
us  untold  miseries.  If  Asia  acquired 
but  half  our  science  without  acquiring 
our  character  and  creed,  and  could 
lead  Africa  as  Arabs  even  now  lead 
negroes,  she  could  extirpate  the  white 
man,  and  would  do  it  with  the  glee  of 
an  evil  child  as  it  tears  a  mouse  or 
crushes  a  butterfiy  into  powder. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  our  duty  clear 
before  us,  and  Mr.  Kipling,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  humbly  following  the  Provi¬ 
dence  which  is  clearing  the  path,  and 
compelling  us  all,  even  against  our 
wills,  to  enter  on  it,  bids  us  perform 
it,  though  we  do  but  “reap  the  old  re¬ 
ward,  the  blame  of  those  we  better, 
the  hate  of  those  we  guard.” 

But  then,  is  it  a  duty?  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  an  empty  one,  for  it  is  at 
this  moment  disputed  by  a  third  of 
America,  perhaps  the  best  third,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  cultivated;  it  makes 
some  of  the  best  Christians  at  home 
irresolute  in  their  course,  and  hesitat¬ 
ing  in  their  approval;  and  we  have 
heard  Anglo-Indians,  while  civilizing 
provinces,  doubt  audibly,  in  a  sort  of 
agony  of  introspection,  whether  the 
work  they  were  performing  was  “a 
great  duty  or  a  great  dacoity.”  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  principle  the  path 
is  clear,  if  indeed  we  have  any  respon¬ 
sibility  for  our  fellow-men,  or  for  the 
benevolent  use  of  our  own  powers— 
and  if  we  have  not,  what  is  the  teach¬ 


ing  of  all  the  wisest  worth?— and  in 
practice  the  question  resolves  Itself 
into  one  of  method  only.  If  we  could 
civilize  Asia  and  Africa  by  persua¬ 
sion,  by  teaching,  by  example,  no  one, 
and  especially  no  one  of  those  who  op¬ 
pose  conquest,  would  dream  of  op¬ 
posing  such  an  undertaking,  though 
each  man  might  contend  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  meant  something  which  all  the 
rest  denied.  It  is  the  use  of  force 
alone  to  which  objection  is  raised, 
and  which  requires  justification.  What 
right,  it  is  asked,  can  you  have  to  rule 
men  who  do  not  consent  to  your  rule, 
to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom,  to 
order  that  they  shall  live  in  this  way 
or  that  when  they  declare  with  blows 
their  preference  for  their  own  way? 
If  we  admitted,  as  some  do,  that  all 
men  were  equal,  and  that  apparent 
differences  were  chlefiy  matters  of 
form,  we  should  say  this  argument 
was  nearly  Irresistible;  but  we  cannot 
admit  the  hypothesis.  There  is  no 
more  equality  among  the  races  than 
among  men.  The  same  right  which 
justifies  those  in  a  country  who  are 
wise  enough  to  see  what  is  gained  by 
order,  justice,  and  lenity  in  securing 
those  good  things  even  through  police¬ 
men  and  soldiers,  justifies  the  wiser 
races  in  compelling  the  less  wise  race 
to  pursue  the  only  course  which  can 
cure  them  of  their  deficiencies.  There 
are  races  which  are  morally  lunatic, 
races  which  are  as  children,  races 
which  are  to  the  white  man  as  the 
lowest  residuum  of  Europe  are  to 
English  Judges,  and  the  right  to  pro¬ 
tect  them,  to  educate  them,  to  guide 
and  urge  them,  seems  to  us  as  clear 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  No 
one  objects  when  a  state  suppresses 
a  momentary  anarchy  within  its  own 
dominions,  and  why,  if  circumstances 
seem  to  open  up  the  path,  should  it 
hesitate  to  put  down  anarchy  in  the 
Philippines?  Our  contention  is  that, 
as  in  a  school,  the  conditions  of  prog- 
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ress  in  the  world  are  peace,  order,  and 
the  leadership  of  the  white  race, 
which  alone  has  displayed  inexhaust¬ 
ibly  that  faculty  of  accumulating 
wisdom  which  is  the  first  distinction 
between  man  and  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.  We  say  nothing  of  the  ruin  of 
generations  Involved  in  the  method  of 
persuasion— fancy  the  ages  to  be 
wasted  in  persuading  Turks  to  govern 
in  Armenia  as  we  govern  in  Ceylon— 
and  point  to  the  grand  fact  that  on 
the  Yangtse,  on  the  Nile,  on  the  Niger, 
on  the  Congo,  in  all  the  vast  tropical 
valleys  inhabited  by  a  third  of  the 
human  race,  there  has  been  in  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  if  anything,  ret¬ 
rogression.  What  business  is  that  of 
ours?  That  is  just  what  Rudyard 
Kipling  is  trying  to  explain  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  American  Cains  who  refuse  to 
consider  themselves  responsible  for 
Abel,  but  who,  if  he  offends  them, 
shoot  without  remorse.  It  Is  not  their 
fault;  we  are  all  doing  it,  and  some  of 
us,  like  the  Belgians  on  the  Congo,  do¬ 
ing  much  worse.  To  say  we  may  in¬ 
terfere,  with  our  scientific  weapons, 
to  protect  ourselves,  to  further  our 

The  Spectator. 


trade,  to  open  ports  and  harbors— as 
we  did  both  in  Japan  and  China— but 
may  not  when  the  path  opens  interfere 
to  govern,  seems  to  us  a  conviction 
which  can  have  its  ultimate  root  only 
in  perfect  selfishness.  If  we  claim  to 
interfere  at  all,  we  must  “take  up  the 
burden,”  though  it  renders  the  pace 
slow  and  the  sweat  almost  unendur¬ 
able.  There  is  solid  thought  in  all 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  new  verses, 
but  the  wisdom  which  the  world  most 
needs  just  now  lies,  we  are  convinced, 
in  the  last  two:— 

Take  up  the  White  Man’s  burden— 
Ye  dare  not  stoop  to  less— 

For  call  too  loud  on  Freedom 
To  cloak  your  weariness. 

By  all  ye  will  or  whisper. 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do. 

The  silent,  sullen  peoples 
Shall  weigh  your  God  and  you. 

Take  up  the  White  Man’s  burden! 

Have  done  with  childish  days— 

The  lightly-proffered  laurel. 

The  easy,  ungrudged  praise; 

Comes  now,  to  search  your  manhood 
Through  all  the  thankless  years. 
Cold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom. 
The  judgment  of  your  peers. 


LITERATURE  AS  PHYSIC. 


In  this  age  of  personal  interest  in  the 
condition  of  body  and  mind,  when 
every  man  is  his  own  doctor,  and  every 
woman  endeavors  to  be  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  bodily  medical  adviser  of  all 
her  friends  and  acquaintance,  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  experience,  in  haunts  of 
pleasure,  and  even  at  the  festive  board 
Itself,  to  overhear  our  neighbors  con¬ 
versing  earnestly  about  their  health. 
They  discuss  the  peculiar  states  of  It, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  mi¬ 
nutely  their  most  Intimate  symptoms. 
To  all  this  listeners  sympathetically 


reply  by  giving  them  advice  gratis, 
which  advice,  in  its  surprising  candor 
and  want  of  reserve,  is  apt  to  be  more 
startling  even  than  the  statement  of 
the  case  Itself;  the  only  wonder  left  is 
that  before  this  point  is  reached  the 
wrist  has  not  been  offered  nor  the 
tongue  displayed!  But  how  is  it,  we 
ask  ourselves,  that  among  all  the  ad¬ 
vice  thus  freely  given,  and  all  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  and  patent  medicines  recom- 
mended— such  as  faith  cures,  crystal 
mirrors,  the  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit, 
the  thought-suggesting,  the  hot-watery. 
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the  woolery  and  silkery  treatments— 
how  is  it  that  one  of  the  most  palpable 
cures  for  all  mental  strain  and  bodily 
weariness  is  never  mentioned  at  all,  al¬ 
though  it  lies  at  our  very  door— or, 
rather,  it  stands  on  our  dearest  book¬ 
shelves? 

Of  course,  the  wise  of  the  earth 
know,  and  always  have  known,  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  literature  as  a  health  tonic;  but 
then  the  wise  man  never  mentions  his 
own  health,  and  the  wisest  of  all  men 
never  allows  his  neighbors  to  speak  of 
their  health  either.  Looking  casually 
along  the  bookshelves,  certain  books 
seem  to  smile  down  upon  their  happy 
owner,  with  a  friendly  flicker  in  their 
gold  lettering.  This  slim  volume  of 
Essays  calmed  its  reader  one  evening 
during  an  attack  of  the  nerves,  at  the 
end  of  a  wearily-long  day,  when  all  its 
owner’s  friends  seemed  to  have  had 
nothing  but  disagreeable  things  to  say 
to  him;  this  volume  is  the  Chamo- 
tnilla  of  his  library.  Then,  at  an¬ 
other  time,  that  thick  book  of  Travels, 
so  full  of  adventure,  was  like  a  blufif 
and  hearty  friend  who,  fresh  from  a 
long  Journey,  drops  in  on  one  of  those 
worst  of  all  sultry  days,  when  the  air 
is  heavy  with  undischarged  electricity, 
and  there  is  a  “sense  of  impending 
gloom”  hanging  over  everything,  even 
amounting  at  times  to  “a  foreboding  of 
a  terrible  catastrophe  looming  in  the 
distance”— and  when  other  similar 
symptoms  alarm  overwrought  and 
sensitive  natures.  That  volume  of 
Travels  should  be  named  the  Bella¬ 
donna  among  the  books.  Some  other 
day  a  different  kind  of  delightfully  dis¬ 
tracting  friend  will  turn  up  and  look 
in  upon  us,  thoroughly  rousing  our  at¬ 
tention  in  the  shape  of  an  Arabian 
Night,  or  a  “Shaving  of  Shagpat,”  and 
will  entirely  clear  the  tired  brain  of  all 
the  tiresome  details  of  flnanclal  life, 
which  have  been  see-sawing  there  all 
the  day  long,  and  which  no  dose  of  or¬ 
dinary  newspaper  reading  could  dispel. 


Such  stories  are  the  Opiums  among  our 
books.  Now  and  again  a  tender  love- 
story,  or  a  romance,  will  be  found  re¬ 
freshing— especially  when  the  flrst 
gray  hairs  have  been  conspicuously  as¬ 
serting  themselves.  But  perhaps  reme¬ 
dies  for  a  disorder  of  this  kind  should 
be  called  Restoratives  rather  than 
medicines.  Then,  again,  when  a  man’s 
feelings  have  been  wounded— his  van 
ity  ruffied— where  will  he  be  likely  to 
find  a  better  .sedative  than  in  looking 
over  laudatory  notices,  or  in  glancing 
through  a  dedication  to  himself?  In¬ 
deed,  sometimes  Just  the  simple  turn¬ 
ing  over  of  the  pages  of  a  preface, 
where  bis  own  name  is  likely  to  occur, 
has  been  found  to  be  of  great  efficacy 
—we  have  known  such  treatment  to 
act  as  a  veritable  Arnica  lotion  to  the 
bruised  condition  of  a  depressed  van¬ 
ity. 

For  those  who  are  too  much  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
much  excited,  to  sleep,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  taking  a  bold  nip  of  undi¬ 
luted  brandy:  Kipling’s  brand  is  the 
best  for  this  purpose;  a  “Plain  Tale 
from  the  Hills”  will  produce  wonder¬ 
fully  the  desired  effect;  there  Is  no 
tonic  like  it.  Yet  caution  must  be  used 
in  the  size  of  the  dose,  and  it  must  be 
indulged  in  only  upon  rare  occasions. 
Then  there  are  all  those  famous  books 
that  belong  to  the  older  school  of  let¬ 
ters— resembling  in  their  strength  and 
their  pungency  the  older  school  of  med¬ 
icine.  There  are  those  surprising  early 
playwrights,  those  stinging  pamphlet¬ 
eers,  and  those  crudely  searching  Gulli¬ 
vers  and  far-reaching  Steeles;'  which, 
compared  with  the  later  (but,  of  course, 
not  with  the  latest)  phase  of  English 
literature,  hold  much  the  same  position 
to  It  that  the  earlier  school  of  medicine 
does  to  the  modem  and  the  gentler 
form  of  the  science;  the  earlier  style, 
which,  like  Homocea,  went  “straight  to 
the  spot”  Among  the  earlier  writers, 
the  lampoonists,  the  pamphleteers,  the 
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playwrights,  the  divines,  were  the  veri¬ 
table  blisters  and  glisters,  the  brim¬ 
stones  and  purges,  even  the  “scarlet 
hangings,”  of  earlier  times!  Then 
there  are  also  those  dear  old  pastoral 
poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
are  so  mild  and  so  flowery;  to  read 
their  poems  is  like  taking  large  cups  of 
herbaceous  tea.  William  Browne  (al¬ 
though  it  requires  a  bold  spirit  to  men¬ 
tion  that  author  now,  since  his  name  is 
not  Included  in  either  of  the  two  latest 
selections  of  “The  Best  English 
Poetry”),  in  his  “Brittannia”  simply 
abounds  in  passages  that  read  like 
medical  prescriptions.  While  for  those 
who  may  desire  to  have  a  short  and 
strong  draught,  one  that  is  unique  and 
has  a  distinct  flavor  of  its  own,  what 
can  be  better  recommended  than  one  of 
the  works  of  Dr.  Donne?  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  pleasant  an*d  gentle 
course  of  treatment  is  desired— where 
a  prolonged  course  can  be  taken  regu¬ 
larly,  frequently,  and  for  several  con¬ 
secutive  months— to  whom  better  can 
we  apply  than  to  the  Gentle  Shepherd 
himself? 

However,  this  game  of  poet-and- 
lozenge,  pamphlet-nnd-mustard,  ser- 
mon-and-brlmstone,  might  be  carried  on 
ad  infinitum.  But  enough  has  been  al¬ 
ready  said,  we  feel  sure,  to  suggest  to 
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all  earnest  seekers  after  health  a  way 
in  which  they  may  best  cure  them¬ 
selves  without  more  ado  than  by  select¬ 
ing  that  volume  from  their  bookshelves 
which  will  be  best  suited  to  their  state, 
whether  it  be  fatigue  of  body  or  dis¬ 
traction  of  the  mind.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  words  at  parting  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here— of  advice,  gratis- 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  patient 
should  take  bis  physic.  He  should  be 
careful  to  select  the  easiest  armchair 
that  the  house  affords,  or  the  sofa,  even 
if  it  be  the  only  one  present.'  Into  this 
he  must  comfortably  settle  himself,  ar¬ 
range  the  candles  behind  him  so  that 
their  light  may  illumine  the  page  of  his 
book  over  his  left  shoulder;  and  tlien. 
ignoring  entirely  any  misconstruction 
of  his  conduct  that  may  l>e  formed  by 
those  around  him,  such  as  tliat  ids  be- 
ha>iour  is  nide  or  selfish— for  those 
about  him,  being  mere  idlers,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  eager  health  discussers— the 
patient  should  then  proceed  to  give 
himself  entirely  up,  mind  and  l>ody,  to 
a  thoroughly  good  browse  upon  the 
pages  of  his  book;  and  in  that,  the  only 
true  way,  will  he  be  able  to  give  a  fair 
trial  to  the  most  rational  of  all  restora¬ 
tives  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  the  end  of  this  exhausting  nine¬ 
teenth  century  of  ours. 

M.  E.  a. 


VERESTCHAGIN. 


Yes,  they  are  impressive,  or  at  least 
some  of  them— these  Russian  pictures 
of  Napoleon’s  greatest  catastrophe. 
But  does  not  the  visitor  to  the  Graf¬ 
ton  Gallery  find  that  Verestchagin  the 
painter  has  a  dangerous  competitor 
in  Verestchagin  the  literary  artist? 
The  catalogue  is  a  brilliant  summary 
of  the  campaign  of  1812.  There  are 
about  seventy  vivid  pages— Napoleon’s 


miscalculations,  the  successive  stages 
of  his  mortification  and  despair,  hor¬ 
rible  scenes  of  the  retreat  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  word-pictures  which  make  a 
stronger  appeal  to  the  imagination 
than  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  In 
one  or  two  instances  the  canvas  is  an 
indifferent  illustrator  of  the  text. 
Napoleon  has  taken  up  his  quarters 
in  a  church.  Here  he  sits,  pondering 
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the  bad  news  from  Paris,  news  of  a 
conspiracy. 

The  field  bed,  with  the  articles  of 
his  toilet  harmonized  badly  with  the 
ornaments  of  the  old  church,  the  gilt 
Slavonic  decorations,  the  pictures  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  Saints,  which, 
gloomily,  full  of  reproach,  looked  on 
at  the  unusual  preparations  made  for 
the  reception  of  an  intruder  ■^vho 
forced  himself  upon  them  with  such 
scant  courtesy.  The  picture  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  paintings,  was 
hacked  and  scratched  and  desecrated 
in  every  possible  manner  by  the  sol¬ 
diery!  One  of  the  eyes  r  f  the  figure 
remained  untouched,  and  seemed  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  scenes  around 
Him.  .  . 

The  day  was  closing;  many  of  the 
older  Generals  waited  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gaining  audience  of  the  Em¬ 
peror;  but,  Avithout  a  summons,  they 
did  not  dare  intrude.  A  uum!>er  of 
Important  documents  lying  on  the 
table  awaited  his  inspection,  and  yet 
Napoleon  sat  immovable,  buried  in 
deep  thought,  holding  in  a  convulsive 
grasp  the  report  brought  from  Paris. 

“I  am  no  longer  wanted  in  France!” 
he  pondered.  “Good,  let  them  elect 
another,  we  shall  see  if  he  c.an  mau.age 
better.” 

Then  he  reviews  the  train  of  events 
which  have  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  overwhelming  disaster.  Perhaps 
his  mind  goes  back  to  1789,  when  he 
offered  to  enter  the  Russian  service— 
an  offer  which  was  rejected  solely 
because  he  desired  the  rank  of  major. 
The  Russian  general  who  demurred 
to  this  condition  had  bitter  reason,  in 
1812,  for  repenting  his  error.  Three 
and  twenty  years— in  that  time  Na¬ 
poleon  might  have  made  himself  Tsar 
and  conquered  Europe  from  a  Russian 
base!  Perhaps  that  idea  is  torment¬ 
ing  his  mind  as  he  sits  in  the  church 
with  the  evil  letter  in  his  hand.  But 
aii  these  things  are  painted  for  the 
mind's  eye  far  more  luminously  than 
this  stem  face  in  the  picture-frame. 

Again,  take  the  scene  before  Mos¬ 
cow.  After  incredible  slaughter,  Na¬ 


poleon  has  reached  the  city,  where 
he  expects  to  dictate  peace.  It  is  one 
of  his  delusions  that  the  people  will 
welcome  him,  and  he  stands  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  waiting  for  the  deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Boyars.  The  deputation, 
when  it  came,  consisted  of  a  few  poor 
aliens,  headed  by  a  French  composi¬ 
tor.  What  followed  is  described  by  a 
Russian  prisoner,  who  saw  the  blow 
to  Napoleon’s  hopes. 

He  was  thoroughly  overcome  and 
completely  lost  his  self-control.  His 
calm  and  regular  step  was  changed 
into  a  quick,  uneven  tread.  He  kept 
looking  around  him,  fidgeted,  stood 
still,  trembled  all  over,  looked  fierce, 
tweaked  his  own  nose,  pulled  a  glove 
off  and  put  it  on  again,  tore  another 
glove  out  of  his  pocket,  rolled  it  up 
into  a  ball,  and,  as  if  in  deep  thought, 
put  It  into  his  other  pocket,  again  took 
it  out,  and  again  put  It  back,  pulied 
the  other  glove  from  his  hand,  then 
quickly  drew  it  on  again,  and  kept 
repeating  this  process.  This  went  on 
for  an  hour,  during  which  the  Gener 
als  standing  behind  him  remained  liko 
statues,  not  even  daring  to  move. 

Look  at  the  picture,  and  you  see  the 
familiar  figure  of  the  Emperor  with 
his  back  turned,  a  few  soldiers  cheer¬ 
ing  him,  and  the  outline  of  the  city 
below.  How  little  does  this  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  mental  impi-ession  made  by 
the  narrative!  The  painter  is  over¬ 
whelmed,  not  only  by  his  subject,  but 
also  by  his  dual  method  of  treating 
it.  One  of  the  most  terrible  moments 
for  Napoleon  is  the  discovery  that  by 
his  own  supineness  he  has  allowed 
the  Russians  to  bar  his  line  of  retreat. 
He  is  in  a  hut,  four  miles  from  the 
Russian  position  which  Marshal  Bes- 
si6re  declares  to  be  “inaccessible.” 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  is  ut¬ 
terly  without  resource,  and  appeals  to 
the  astonished  marshals  for  advice. 
The  painter  shows  him  with  his  head 
between  his  hands,  poring  on  a  map, 
while  the  marshals  wait  gloomily  for 
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the  decision  he  cannot  give.  By  itself 
the  picture  is  next  to  nothing,  and  once 
more  the  narrator’s  art  is  supreme.  It 
is  a  dangerous  game  for  a  painter  to 
give  every  imagination  the  opportunity 
and  the  materials  for  painting  Its  own 
picture,  conjuring  up  a  tremendous 
scene  from  the  story,  and  creating  that 
psychological  interest  which  belongs  to 
the  literary  medium,  and  not  the  pic¬ 
torial.  The  vital  point  of  this  scene  in 
the  hut  is  the  dismay  of  Napoleon’s 
lieutenants  at  the  helplessness  of  their 
master.  Verestehagin,  with  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  gives  this  most  forcibly;  with 
the  brush,  he  fails  altogether.  The 
faces  of  the  marshals  are  barely  visi¬ 
ble.  They  are  merely  dim  accessories, 
and  the  Emperor  himself  is  a  half-ar¬ 
ticulate  symbob  Again  the  illustration 
is  a  poor  comment  on  the  text 
The  greatest  genius  in  painting  (and 
Verestehagin  is  far  from  being  that) 
might  shrink  from  attempting  to 
dramatize  a  stupendous  personality  so 
little  flexible  to  the  painter’s  art  as 
that  of  Napoleon.  In  Verestchagln’s 
hands  he  lacks  variety.  In  the  blazing 
Kremlin  even,  with  the  glare  of  the 
flames  on  his  face,  he  is  Just  the  same 
as  in  the  church.  The  complete  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  series  is  called  “Awaiting 
Peace,’’  and  is  nothing  more  than  a 
commonplace  portrait,  accompanied, 
as  usual,  in  the  catalogue  by  volumi¬ 
nous  speculations  as  to  the  ideas  in 
this  impassive  head.  The  painter  has 
a  surer  touch  when  he  depicts  Napo¬ 
leon  in  Russian  winter  dress,  furred  to 
the  eyes,  ordering  some  peasants  to  be 
shot,  or  marching  on  foot  in  front  of 
his  disconsolate  staff  through  a  land¬ 
scape  of  snow-laden  trees  on  a  road 
lined  with  the  corpses  of  men  and 
horses,  and  abandoned  gun  carriages. 
Evidently  landscape  is  a  great  help  to 
Verestehagin.  His  trees  are  admira¬ 
ble,  and  he  reaches  his  highest  artistic 
effect  in  a  picture  where  some  peas¬ 
ants.  concealed  in  a  wood,  are  watch- 
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ing  the  retreating  foe.  Here  he  is  not 
overpowered  by  his  drama,  and  his  fine 
eye  for  nature  has  free  play.  But  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  Napoleon,  at  the  head 
of  his  forlorn  procession  in  the  snow, 
•  is,  for  the  first  time,  as  eloquent  as 
Napoleon  in  print.  The  unfamiliar 
dress  is  strikingly  picturesque.  Ver- 
estchagln  has  remembered  that  in  the 
depth  of  a  Russian  winter  the  invader 
could  not  have  worn  his  cocked-hat 
and  gray.  coat.  Oddly  enough,  in 
another  work,  representing  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  rebels  from  the  guns  after  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  the  painter  has  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  uniform  of  the  British 
troops  conducting  the  execution  could 
not  have  been  the  uniform  of  forty 
years  later. 

It  is  in  a  snow  scene  that  Verestcha- 
gln  seizes  with  his  b.rush  for  the  only 
time  the  sheer  terror  of  the  awful  re¬ 
treat.  Amidst  the  blinding  flakes  you 
see  the  soldiers  huddled  together  at 
night  in  a  freezing  mass,  “crying  for 
their  homes.’’  Here  is  the  deadly 
stroke  of  Napoleon’s  most  terrible  en¬ 
emy.  He  could  have  beaten  the  Rus¬ 
sians;  the  climate  was  too  strong  for 
him.  It  is  not  too  strong  for  Verest- 
chagin,  who  is  in  the  natural  element 
of  the  Russian  painter  when  he  hurls 
upon  the  French  the  storm  which  is 
more  destructive  than  artillery.  But 
the  catalogue  eclipses  even  the  horror 
of  that  night  scene  in  the  snow.  When 
discipline  was  broken  in  the  Grand 
Army,  Napoleon  began  to  hear  the 
truth. 

The  wheels  of  a  heavy  cart  passed 
over  both  legs  of  a  wretched  memlwr 
of  the  Army  Service  Corps.  Rolling 
about  the  snow  in  his  agony,  he  called 
out  to  Napoleon,  who  was  passing  by, 
“Monster!  You  have  been  devouring 
us  for  ten  years!  Friends,  he  is  mad. 
he  is  a  cannibal!  Avoid  him,  he  will 
swallow  us  all!”  The  Emperor 
passed  on  in  silence,  pretending  that 
he  neither  saw  nor  heard.  The 
wretched  man,  however,  was  not  to 
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be  denied,  but  continued  to  shower 
upon  him  the  most  insulting  epithets. 

No  painter’s  craft  can  compete  with 
this.  Napoleon,  in  glory  and  disaster, 
in  his  pride  and  his  humiliation,  be¬ 
longs  to  literature;  and  this  is  most  sig¬ 
nally  clear  when  one  and  the  same  hand 
essays  to  show  him  both  in  literature 
and  in  painting.  Nothing  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Russian’s  analysis  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  tactical  blunders.  The  Grand 
Army  would  have  triumphed  but  for 
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its  leader’s  impatience.  He  planned  a 
three-years  war,  and,  had  he  adhered 
to  the  plan,  it  would  have  succeeded. 
Impatience,  begotten  of  a  cruel  bodily 
disease,  ruined  him.  The  story  is  ad¬ 
mirably  told,  with  a  piquant  touch 
•which  shows  that  Verestchagln  sud¬ 
denly  remembers  that  Russia  is  the 
dear  ally  of  France,  and  that  a  Bona¬ 
parte  is  at  last  in  the  Russian  service. 
So  the  blame  of  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Grand  Army  in  Russia 
is  put 'upon  the  Bavarians! 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

Good-night!  Now  dwindle  wan  and  low 
The  embers  of  the  afterglow. 

And  slowly  over  leaf  and  lawn 
Is  twilight’s  dewy  curtain  drawn. 

The  slouching  vixen  leaves  her  lair. 

And,  prowling,  sniffs  the  tell-tale  air. 

The  frogs  croak  louder  in  the  dyke. 

And  all  the  trees  seem  dark  alike: 

The  bee  is  drowsing  in  the  comb. 

The  sharded  beetle  hath  gone  home: 
Good-night! 

Good-night!  The  hawk  is  in  his  nest. 

And  the  last  rook  hath  dropped  to  rest. 
There  is  no  hum,  no  chirp,  no  bleat. 

No  rustle  in  the  meadow-sweet. 

The  woodbine,  somewhere  out  of  sight. 
Sweetens  the  loneliness  of  night. 

The  Sister  Stars,  that  once  were  seven. 
Mourn  for  their  missing  mate  in  Heaven. 
The  poppy’s  fair  frail  petals  close, 

The  lily  yet  more  languid  grows, 

And  dewy-dreamy  droops  the  rose: 
Good-night! 
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